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CEYLON ACCORDING TO FRIAR ODERICO. 

By S. G. P. 


F riar ODERICO of Pordenone (Portus Nacmis) was a native of Friuli (Foro Jolii). Italy.* 
Born at VUlanova in 1286, he entered tlie Franciscan convent of Udine about the year 
1,300, anH took the vows of the Order, and acquired a reputation for holiness of life. 
When he was about thirty years of age he set out. with the permission of his Superiors, to preach 
the Gospel in the East. • His tour was very extenMve. * and mcluded Ceylon ; and for a part 
at least of his journey he was accompanied by an Irishman. Friar Jaunes. 

Returning after about fourteen years of wanderings. ♦ he betook himself to the House 
of his Order attached to St. Anthony ’s at Padua, where, whilst lying ill, he related the story of 
his travels at the request of “Friar Guidotto. It was taken down and turned into * homely * Latin 
by Friar William of Solagna (de Saxonia). He recovered from his illness and tried to make 
his way to the Papal court at Avignon, but fell ill once more, and was taken to Udine, where he 
died on the 14th of January. 1331. 


«ain. UHmrtali *tilt Mugiomt Fnmcgtetng. IH (Borne. !•»>. T«BoeBl-Ori*>e/,«30.S7. 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY [Vol. IV. Part 1. 


Of the description of his Journeys which Oderic dictated, there are several MSS copies 
extant, no two of which are exactly alike. There are also many versions in different ianguages- 
Three different versions of the passage referring to Ceylon are given liclow. The first is from 
a MS transcribed by Henry of Glats in 1340, which is now edited by F. MarceUino da Civezza. * 
'* F'ratris Oderici de ForoJulii / Ordinis Minorum / Her ad Partes Infidelium / a Fratre 
Hennco Dc Glars ejasdem ordinis / descriptum / nunc vero primo in lucem editum / Ad /idem 
MSS Codicis Bibiiothecae Regiae Monacensis {cod, tat. 903) / cara P. Marcellini A Civetia/' 
The second is from the Latin text published by Yole {Cathay and the Way Thither), which 
differs slightly from the preceding. The Italian version, which is also from Yule, is given as 
a sample of the ** improvements *’ which Oderic's talc received at the hands of translators. 

The marvellous stories of the East which Oderic related tried the faith of his hearers 
very severely, and a biographer naively remarks : plura fadicahit lector incredihilia, nisi/idem 
adstruat vel extorqueat sanctitas auctoris. The Friar's errors are. however, the errors of 
a bona fide traveller. ' 


Caput XXXIX. Silan. 

Alia est insula, nomine Silan, circumiens 
plusquam duo milia miliaria, in qua sunt ser- 
pentes innumeri, el alia animalta silvestria 
maxime quantitatis. ct praedpue elephantes. 
In hac terra est quidam mons magnus, de quo 
dicunt gentes illae, quod super eum luscrit 
Adam fUinm suum centum annis. In supremo 
hujus moolis est quaedam planicies pulchra. in 
qua est unus Lacus non multnm magnus. sed 
profundus. Hujus laci aquas gentes errore 
delusae. dicunt esse lacrimas. quas fudit Adam 
ct Eva pro filio suo Abel : cum tamcn ipsa aqua 
de lerrae visceribus scaturire (^vidcatur). haec 
aqua sangnisngis plena est. cujus eciam fundus 
abimdat diversis lapidibus pracdosts. Istos 
lapides non tollit ipse Rex, sed pro salute sua 
semel et quinque bis in anno pauperibus terrae 
dimittit, ut ex iis lapidibus eorum inopia sub- 
levetur. Et quoniaro propter sangul.sugas maJun 
«t aqiras subintrare. aedpiunt ipsi pauperes 
limonem, idest quemdam fructum, quern bene 
pist^t. rt illo se peruugunt. et sic immersi in 
aquis illis per erugies, idest sangui5nigas non 
lacdnntur. In dcscensu autem hujus aquae de 
isto monte fodiuntur rubini optimi. et boni 
a^mantes. ct alii lapides valde honi. Unde 
didtur quod ibi Rex iste pinres habeat praeci- 
osas gemmas et perlas, quani aliqui.s in hoc 
mundo. In hac insula sunt multa genera 
aninulium, ct avium diversarum Et affirmant 
homines illi, quod haec animalia nullum foren* 
sem laedant. nisi Umen ea eos infestant qui 
sunt ibi nati, Haec insula ennetis victualibus 
abundat. et sunt ibi aves multum magnae, ct 
anseres duo capita habentes 


S. Which Yul« wlahMt to pnnt but dMi act Kct. 
tamtUmtMaHu-syemT a. ** Wbirb pn«(ibly in«*at that hr 
bow uB)u«t, wfaoti the imttor hM boon rxi>lAJBrd. 


Silao 

There is anotlier island, called Silan, which 
hath a compass of more than two thousand 
miles, wherein are serpents innumerable, and 
other w'ild animals in great numbers, and es¬ 
pecially elephants. In this country there is a 
great mountain, of which the folk relate that 
upon it Adam mourned for his son one hundred 
years. On the top of this mountain is a certain 
beautiful level place, in which there is a lake 
of no great size, but deep. The waters of this 
lake, the deluded people say, are the tears 
which Adam and Eve shed for thdr son Abel; 
but as the water seems to spring naturaUy from 
the soil, it is full of leeches, and its bottom 
abounds with numerous precious stones. The 
king taketh not these gems, but for his salvation 
twelve times (? eleven ?)a year^-^hesuffereth the 
poor of the country to relieve their want with 
those stones. And as it is unsafe to enter the 
water on account of the leeches, the poor people 
take lemons, that is, a kind of fruit, which tliey 
brmse well, and then anoint themselves there¬ 
with. and thus, when they dive into the water, 
they are not atUcked by the leeches. Where 
the water comes down from the mountain, arc 
dug the finest rubies, good (.iiamonds and other 
very good stones. Wherefore it is .said that 
this king hath there more precious gems and 
pearls than any other in the world. In this 
island there are many kinds of animals and 
diverse birds. And tlie people say that these 
animals hurt no foreigner, but only those who 
arc bom there. This island hath also great 
store of victuals, and there are there birds of 
great size, and geese which have two heads.* 


Boll 7. s« note below. To. ihwonly “oo* u. 

**T«i*’'***’™*’**^ * '■ •’•V here torBlUhieyt,.* lyi, 

P- luO. B. Zl 
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23 De Insula Sillan et ejus Mirabiltbus. 

Alia est insula Sillan, drcuiens bene plant 
quam duo milia miliarium in qua sunt serpentes 
infiniti, multaque alia animalia silvestria in 
niagna quanb'tate ’ ^ at potissime elephantes. 
In hac contrata est anus maximns mons de quo 
dicunt gentes quod super illo Adam planxit 
filium suum centum ' * annis. In medio montis 
hujus ' est quaedam pulcherrima planicies in 
qua est unus lacus non multum magnus.' ^ 
Sed tanien est bene in co aqua magna quam 
dicunt gentes e s s e lacrimas quas Adam et Eva 
effuderunt, quod tamen non creditor esse 
verum.* ^ cum tamen intus nascator aqua ilia. 

Profunditas >' hujus aquae plena est Upidi> 
bus preciosis. Quae aqua multum est yrundi* 
nibus ' * et sanguisugis plena. Hos lapides non 
accipit ille rex, sed proanima sua semcl vel bis in 
anno sub aquas ipsos paupercs ire permittit. et 
quotquot ex lapidibus isUs capere possunt 
omnes dimittit eis. ’ ^ Et ut ipsi panperes ire 
sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quemdara fructum quern bene pistant, ’ * et illo 
bene se ungunt et tunc in aquam se mergunt. 
Et cum sic sint uncti yrondines et sanguisugae 
illos oifendere non valent. Sic isto m^o 
panperes sub intrant aquam, et exeunt accipien- 
tes si possunt de lapidibus istis preciosis. 

Aqua quae descendit per montem exit ab 
isto lacu. Et ibi > * fodiuntur boni robini et 
boni dyamantes reperiuntur et multi, sic et 
multi lapides alii l^ni; ibi etiam reperiuntur 
bonae perlae, quo aqua ista descendit ad mare. 
Unde didtur quod rex iste habet plures lapides 
predosos quam aliquis alius rex qui bodie sit 
in mundo. 

In hac insula sunt diversa genera animali- 
um sicut avium et multorum animalium quae 
morantur ibi. Unde dicunt illi de contrata quod 
haec animalia multum forensum laedunt non 
illos qui ibi sunt nati. In hac insula etiam 
sunt aves multum magnae sicut sunt anscres. 
qui duo capita in se habent. *' Haec etiam 
insula maximam copiam habet victualium et 
multorum aliorum bonorum quae non scribo. 
Cathay, //, App. I. pp. XXI-XXII. 


Concerniflg the Island of Sillan, and the 
Marvels Thereof. 

There is also another island called Sillan, 
which hath a compass of good 2,000 miles. 
There be found therein an infinite number of 
serpents, and many other wild animals in great 
numbers, especially elephants. In this country 
also there is an exceeding great mountain, of 
which the folk relate that it was upon it that 
Adam mourned for his son one hundred years. 
In the midst of this mountain is a certain bcauH> 
ful level place, in which there is a lake of no 
^eat size, but liaviiig a great depth of water. 
This they say, was derived from the tears shed 
by Adam and Eve : but 1 do not believe that 
to be the truth, seeing that the water springs 
naturally from the soil. 

The bottom of this pool is full of precious 
stones, and the water greatly abemndeth in 
leeches. The king taketh not those gems for 
himself, but for the good of his soul once or 
twice a^year he suffereth the poor to search the 
water, and take away whatever stones they can 
find. But that they may be able to enter the 
water in safety they take lemons and bruise 
them well, and then copiously anoint the whole 
body therewith, and after that when they dive 
into the water the leeches do not meddle with 
them. And so it is that the poor folk go down 
into the pool and carry off precious stones if 
they can find them. 

The water, which comes down from tlie 
mountain, issues forth by this lake. And the 
finest rabies are dug there ; good diamonds loo 
are found .^nd many other good stones. And 
where that water descends into the sea there 
be found fine pearls. Wherefore the saying 
goes that this king hath more precious stones 
than any other king in the world. 

In this island there he .sundry kinds of 
aninuds, both of birds and other creatures ; 
and the country folk say that the wild beasts 
never hurt a foreigner, but only those who are 
natives of the island. There be also certain 
birds as big as geese, which have two hcad.s. 
And this island hath also great store of victuals, 
and of many other good things whereof I do 
not write. Cathay I. pp. 98-100. 


23 Dell Isola di Silan. 

(Silan) t una grande isola nel la quale sono 
diverse bestie e massimamente serpent! i 
magiori del mondo. Ed i incredibile ed e 
ancora mirabile cosa, che n^ bestia n^ serpent! 


01 the Island of Silan. 

(Silan) IS a large island in which there are 
various animals(and) especially serpents the larg¬ 
est in the world. And it is an incredible and even 
a wonderful fact that neither the beasts nor the 


a TbUnuaeliiTarwttalyrtTca: 8)tUoi,SiUn,C«i)aa.SvUn.SftlaB>. (Ynlri. 10. iCt«4tr. aMi/fi. urwram 

rapadwm IiB other eodicin. VnJe-• 11 SDO aani*. cf. Tea. I.r. li /■ momIu onmM Tnl* IX Farrtu 

M. ■'^protaHkM/airmmtamfj%UH<UaiwtmUlaen*e»tmirt. CT. Tenant. IX IS. For kirwdtntbtu. Yule. 

***■ eorpmt, Utmm am^nU (Wwyrrw. «<f fnoHla*- 

VfiefaM 4«»e puUmL ate. Utmamet gam beat pUtaat 1#. Kt fr’taHtM gnmnda rrtrakil tie 

70 fnttnttm et •almmmitda iVam gmi taHl in ipta. TI. Milit capita. 
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THE CEYLON 

QOC UQpedi&Cdio ncss'uiio u0iiio Joresti'Crc, t 
(olfendi^nci ?) masaujiAmeiite quc' dell'isoia. 
E SOHO qoivi molti leofinti silvaticlii. Ed avi 
um generazioiic di serpent! ch^anno coUo di 
cavallo e capo di sci"pente e corpo di cane e 
codadi serpen te ed anno qnatro piedJ e sono 
frandi come btmi e piccoli com' a^ni, n re 
di questa Isola e molto rioco in oro e 'n pietre 
(Juivi si truovano i buoni diaitiamti 
e rnbinJ e pterle id grande copia, Quivi e 
1 monte grande come dicono qneUi della 
oontrada ch'Adamo e Axleba piamono Abello 
per Camo. In siUla cima del monte s* alcuna 
pianura beila ed avi im Ugo^ e dicono che 
laqiiadi qtiello lago sono k iagnme d'Adamo 
ed Adebo. Nei fondo di questo kgo sono 
pietre preziose, D Re di qtiJndi no vi 
pescare se no se gente povera k bisoiignosa. 
Qnando alcnno a licenza di pescarc si. va ed 
ngncsi tutto quanto del sngo iurjbors e poi 
ai fondo e quante pud prendere dt queste 
vae e recile Snso. E soni?! tante di 
queste mignatle cLe se non fosse ii sugo' di 
questo al^re uciderebbe gfi uomini. E 
ciascuno vi puote entnu-e nna volta e qnello che 
preade e sno, Questo fa il Re per cagionc umile, 
Di questo lago esce un rive e‘n questo rivo 
SI tmovano i buoqj chembini in grande qnantila. 
e quando questo rivo entra in mare qnivi st 
kuovano le buone perle E qtiesta isola e 
dcUe maggiori ch abbia i'India ed a grande 
abondanza di formeoto e d'oUo e d'ogm bene. 
Molti mercatanti vanno a qneste isoU per la 
grande abondanza de!k pietre che vi sono. Avi 
as&ai altre cose dcJJc quali darrare non euro 
Calhay. fL. Appendix If, pp, XLIX—1. 


ANTIQUARY [VqL IV, Part I 

serpents hann any stranger, and (attack) espe- 
ciaJly tbose of tbe tsland. Add there are there 
many wild elephants And there ts a kind of 
serpents which have the nedt of a horse (and) 
the head of a serpent (and^ the body of a dog 
(and) the tail of a serpent, and they have four 
legs, and are as big as bulls and ai small as 
Mses. The king of this island is very rich 
in gold and predons stones. There are founds 
good diamonds, and rubies and pearls in 
abundance. There is there the high rnoudiain. 
On which, as diose of the country say. Adam 
and Eve mourned for Abel on acconut of Cain. 
On the top of this mountain is a beautiful plain, 
and a lake, and they say that the waters of this 
lake are the tears of Adam and Eve. In the 
^ttom of this lake there are precious stones. 
The king does not allow anyone to fish therein 
eiccpt the poor and ihc needy. When one lias 
permission to fish, he goes and anoints himself 
all over with the juice of ttmbors, and then he 
dives, and goes and brings up as many of these 
precious stones as he can. And there arc so 
m&Tiy leeches in it that, were it not for the juice 
of that tree, the men would be killed And each 
one may enter therein once, and what he lakes 
IS lor himself. The king does it out of humility. 

From this lake flows a river, and in this 
rbver are found good rubies in great quantity : 
and where the river enters the sea there arc 
found good pearls. And this island is one of 
the largest in India, and il has a great abund¬ 
ance of wheal, oU, and every good thing. Many 
merchants go to this island on account of tlie 
great abundance of stones found there. There are 
many other things which I do not care to relate. 

of lies ever offered to 
(Tenncnl. ii, 63), 

as a enriositv 


* 1 . ^WdeviUe. the author of Uic most unblnshiag volume 

the w orld. borrowed his pretended description of Ceylon from Oderic 

Cotdioer of Cey/on i, gives the following extmet from Mandevil 

which may gratify some readers ' 


Welle a ’ft lft,T 't *’*• “ '‘‘P' ■< « 

zaJowe and rayed nboven and han 4 Wi anri ^ u Cocodnlles ben Serpentes. 

and when the! gon be pla«s. that ben '“S'*"'- »“*' of 6 and of 8. and of 10 : 

Tree thorghe the gravelly place And^then^^jJ- s^fijethe as though men hadde drawen a gtete 
Olifannles ft ItirTre il a fi«t -any wylde Btstes. and namelyrte of 

inafnile fair Pleyne Ld ftt« ” 

Adam and Eve wepteo noon that hftnnt^n inn ffat«. And the) of the Contcee seyn, that 
And that Watre. thei of C Te™ e ' “* “f 

fotaeydeLake. An iTS Utae o7tlLt tiki Tt !™P‘“ ^e 

Perles. ft that Lake erowen manv ®*”y P«ctons Stones and gyete 

CoeodriUes and Serp4.™dT«te watt^?!* . inne beo many 

JVatindevilc, Kt., which treoiefh of ^nd TravaUc of Sir Johrj 

other Hands and Courtfryes^p ^ ffieusatem / and of Afarvayies of /btfo, with 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC. 


Transltied fram tbe Original French^ 

By REV, E- GaSPASD, S.J. 


{Continued fnm V'oL III, Pt. Ill, Page 173). 


Vot. I. Livre II. Chapilre IV 

Des mijyens qu'on a vse povr ayderjtes 
In/ideles d se conueHir d lesus-Chrisi y if- ce 
901 a esid /aietjen cela de plus remar^aabie 
en flAle de Goa, 


, ., . lean Roy, k lei de Castre Gouuemeur 
de i'lnde, sod amy. Salttt De I'Isle de 

Ceilan Tan dit^qa'rn ieome enfant dc U race 
des Rois, fuyant la cruaatet le ne sgay si dc son 
OQcle, oa de son pcre, s'en cst vena rcndfc a 
Goa, poor reccooir le baptesme, Quant ^ sa 
perscttoe (attendu qu'il n^importe pas pen pour 
la conuersion des aotres) voos donnercz ordre, 
qo^il soil instroict eu doctiiae, Si & bonnes 
moeurs dans le College de S, Paul auec les 
autres pensionaires t mais quant k sou viure^ & 
entretien ie veu^t qn'il soittraJct^ booucstciuent, 
Sc magniiiqaemcnt eo vn logis k part, il m'a 
escrit luy mesmc, qu'il a droict & action au 
Royaume de Ceilan, Vous aduiserez qoe c^^t, 
& m^escrirez ce qn'il y a en cela, apres voos eu 
estre bien enqms Sr acertaine. Mais en ce qoe 
ce Roy la a vse d'vue tcUe crnaate a I'eodroit 
de ceux de son Royaume, qui Out embrasse la 
toy Chrestienne ; le desire bleu qu^au plustost 
vous eu fasdez vne punitioii tardiue volrement, 
mais neautmoins telle qu’il a uierite; Sc que 
vous punissiez rigoureusemeut vne si grande 
audace^ Sc impier^ : A cede En qu^vti chascun 
cnteude, quc ie u^ay Hen pins k coeiir, que de 
garantir dc tout tort, & dommage oeux, qui 
abandonuaus le party du Diable, s* viendrcmt 
reugcr soubs la baniere de lesus-Cbrist 


Vol-F St-11 Chap, IL 

Of the means cmpioyed to aid the inf idels 
to convert themselves to the faith of Jesas^ 
Christf and of what has been done ntasl 
worthy of remark in that connection in the 
isle of Goa. 

, ,, Ring John, to his friend, John de 
Castrc, Governor of India, greeting . — - 

About the Island of Ceilan, I hear that a 
young boy of royal blood, eluding the cruelty 
of either his uncle or laLher, came over to Goa 
in order to receive baptism. With respect to 
bini (since this is of uo smaTl importance for the 
conversion of others) you shall give orders for 
his instruction In doctrine and morals at the 
College of St. Paul, together with the other 
hoarders ; but as to his board and lodging, f 
wish him to be treated honourably and sump¬ 
tuously in separate lodgings, ffe wrote to me 
himself that he has a rightful claim to the king¬ 
dom of Ceilan- You shall make sure that 
such is the case and write to me the predse fact 
after careful Inquiry and investigation. Bat, as 
regards the great cruelty with which the king 
treated those of his kingdom who have em¬ 
braced the Christian faith. J sincerely desire that 
you should, without delay, inflict upou him a 
punishment, though tardy, yet such as be 
deserves \ and that you should severely chastise 
so great an audacity and impiety to the end that 
an should understand that 1 have nothing more 
at heart than to protect against all wrong and 
damage those who, abandoning the forces of 
the devd, shall come and range themselve 
beneath the banner of Jesus Christ.... 









THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY [VoL IV. Part I. 


Vttl. 1. Livre II, Cbapilie VII. 

De JUI&Ib rfe C^ttan, ei oomme le-Roy de 
la/anapatan fui chastie dcs cruoutei^ qa'it 
auaiifcxarcees confre fea Chresiiens^ 

Pvis qii'U nous faut parler dp Roy de 
laianapataoK tarn I a catise des Chitestieoa de 
la Pescherie^ que pour les clioses qiis sent 
adtienu^en son Royanmet quiesll'vn desprinci- 
pauade I'Jsle de Ccilan, & que plusieurs ch.oses, 
qu'on racontc de ceste Isle &ont dlgnes d'estre 
sceu^, & dqnncroot beaueoup de ImnJere a 
toute ceste hislolre, nous traJclerods sommalre^ 
meat dc ce qn"!! y a de plus rare t fin d^auolr 
vne plus Claire cognoissance de riainstice & 
mesehancetd de ce Roy, par oonsequeot 
dcs antres pnoitiqns, qae IHeu lay enuoya 
pour ses pecht^, comoie noas verrons en ce 
qtti s'ensuit. L'Isle doneques de CeUan est 
distingnee & separee du cap de Conunori par 
vn jxtil bras de intr, coimne est la Sidle de 
I'ltalie. EUe a sepbmte huict lieuCs de loog^ 
quarante qiiatre de large, & de circuit deni 

quarante. An reste e'est la meOleure 
piece de teme en pnoportioa qui se troune en 
tonte rinde, soit qn'^ou iette les yens sttr Ja 
mer. qoj renuironne, ou sar la terre qu'eUe 
edtieut. on sur Tair qui la counre. Car pour 
le regard de la mer. outie la grande qtuntite 
de poisson qu'U y a ; desta nous auous dit^ que 
Tvoc d« trois mlnieres, d'oii Ton tire les per- 
les de rOiient, est entre la coste de la pescherJe, 
dc risJe de Ceilao. Quant au terroir^ les bols 
de ceste Me portent la meUlenre cancllc du 
moade, & en tres-gride quantity. Le.s palmi- 
ers fruictiers^ dcsqneLs nous parlerons cy apres, 
y ctoissent merueillcusenient bicn : les champs 
foisomaent en ris, que les habitans appellent 
Bate. Et a cesfe occasion vn Royanine de 
lisle a est^ appelle Batecalou, pour cause dc la 
grande aboud^te de ris, qu'il porte. D'icy Ton 


Voi. r Bk. n. Chap, vir 

Of ihe island 0/ Csilan, and 0/ how I he 
Kirt^ 0/ Jafanapotan was ptfnrsAcd /or his 
crael treatmeni 0/ the Christians. 

As we tiAVe to speak of the King of Jafana- 
patan, both in connection wdtfa the Christians of 
the Fishery coast, and on accouat of the events 
t^t took place in his Kingdom, which is one 
of the principal (Kingdoms) of the jsbnd of 
Ceilan, and because many things related about 
this isl^d are worth knowing and will throw 
much light on (the facts we are narrating in) 
this History, we shall speak briefly of what is 
most rem^kabiCf so as to give a clear idea of 
the m jus Bee and wickedness of this King, and 
of the punishments which, as we shall sm pre- 
scntly, God inJhcted on him for his misdeeds. 
The island of Ceilan is separated from Cape 
^mmori by a narrow strait, just as Sicily is 
from Italy. It is sevaaty eight leagues long, 
forty four broad, and two hundred and fifty 
all round.' ' Whether w^e consider the sea that 
surrounds it, its soil, or its climate, Ceilan is. 
proportionately speaking, the best country in 
alJ India.^ As regards the sea^ besides that it 
abounds In fish, one of the three pearl fisheries 
which yield the best pearls in the East is, as we 
have already said, situated between the Fishery- 
coast and the island of Ceilan. The soil pro¬ 
duces the best cinnamon in the world and in 
gr^t quantity. Fruit bearing palm trees, of 
whTch we shall speak farther on. thrive here 
b^ubfi^y. The Adds yield I ich crops of rice. 

wtuch the in^bitanls call Bate, and hence 
one of the Kingdoms of the island has been 
caUcd^tecalou,ii« because it prednees rice in 
^at abundance. It is here that they dig the 
best mhies. sapphires, topazes, and other pre- 
cio^ stones, with the exceplion of the diamond, 
which is found in the Kingdom of Bisnaga.’® 


Iti Tbep« Kiv tbfl Ofiire* ot of u vlll Iw ^ 

2a. iThe Bumtwn ihnUD^ltHnl refer to wbcp* of thi, fot.rZi ^ the ejEtrenw bnndth fartT foni. 

taAve polBted cm the cIm-JcjU •LdddI. T<ae,iit rCfvfim. L l-IOj 

of Oploa. OnriikTitoi -magmfniSfl fifiCO rtedim ijc» ImA sfri r tp nn eBDiiiB4:iii rxt«it1 Ifce dtaoBcicDii 

Ifh, SMJ. Btrxbo^-som Jfl la the Sj:. t>™dlh 

mekH It aboiiL fovnecB Uftme lie tfliul oie lAHe /nd a± Flmr—1«»0 Jn length f/b, JOfit, Fiolnn^ 

Arwinldomi-lrtiitfa ?C0(i, treedilj SjCL Hi J^Wnnif a«-230|. ArniD—teosih Inreedih TIOO, 

■ be ufl rvimted ■tP.Wnwat Ihei Cerliut vu th- Tt'woLr* other thfati. nude xotsc hnitatf Ui ue^pt 

with Tiprolntoo tore fillen Inlo the >< 0 me *bo wrtainly ia,D||J]«d Ceylon 

lunl 0 hjrfOiUb of u mimy, that ii oLoe huBdrH nuje. fTnFTvtprO* IfBBth of Sodreudjo^ 

vbD heM Toprohoop tp t» Somilm. byi tfaol Jh^ I^ind ' P 3e*>, Oonriti*. 

pout in louffitudin^ a .K^.verrren*' od rirvfter mirtAmfur e*w rti|irDftai>ain,, , , 

latirnm^, ^ Hitva omhi^ * artfif#: InUMo oaten nbi e*r 

but Cil>ic«ed f/Vr/j Ommapi JoiUc >. ‘^vrrim. W pten*™# to bear In EDmd whal PoLiber ^ontfjiucoD 

mllUorfa eeterea ULwnifhnr, TfWitliarrM.'' P*^T-'eT*w weu 0^>a»Yfinni<«, el o tirti tiatea Arnteinr 
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dre les plus fins rubis, sapphirs, topases. Sc 
autre sc^e de pierres precieuses, excepte le 
diamant, qui se trouue au Royaume de Bisnaga. 
Pour le regard de i'air, il y est le plus pur 
Sc deli^, qu’en toute autre contr^ de I'lude. 
Car jaqoit que ceste Isle soit situ^e soubs la 
Zone Torride, n’estant la plus Septentrionale 
poincte d'icelle, qu'a huict ou neuf degrez de 
hauteur du Nort : toutesfois la diuiue proui> 
dence k tellement dispose les causes naturelles. 
qu'il n'y a presque mois de I'in^e auquel il ny 
ait des pluyes, qui seruSt, Sc pour refraischir 
I'air Sc arrouser la terre. laquelle auec ce Sc 
les eaux des riuieres, qui descendeot des 
mdtagnes, Sc apres plusieurs tours Sc retours 
s'en vont en fin rendre dans la mer, est sem* 
blable a vn bean iardin ou vergier ; si remplie 
elle est d'arbres fmieders. Sc aromatiques, 
lesqoels elle produit plnstost de sa nature, que 
par rindustrie de ceux qui la culUuenL Car 
comme en ce pais les Roys sont heridersde leurs 
vassanx. Sc prenent toute leur chenance lors 
qu’il viennent k mourir, sansen ddneraux enfans 
dn defunct, sinon autant qu'il leur plaistdea peres 
ne se trauaillent pas aussi beaucoup de cultiner 
la terre. ny de planter pour leurs succes 
seurs. 

Si est-ce que telles fa^ns de faire, ny pln> 
sieurs autres actes de tyrannie, que les Roys 
de ceste Isle pratiquent snr leurs vassanx, ne 
leur ont pen faire perdre la bonne opinion, 
qulls ont eu tousiours de leurs Princes, Sc 
nomm^ment de celny quits tenoient iusques k 
nostre siecle, pour legitime Seigneur de I'lsle 
de Ceilan, Sc comme Sonuerain Prince, ou 
Empereur de tons les autres Roys qu'il y a. 
Car Us estiment tons ceux qui descendent de 
ceste race. Princes diuins Sc c^estes, ou, comme 
ils disent, vrais enfans du SoleiL Or k fin 
qu’on entende mieux ceste celeste generation, 
ie coucheray icy ce qu'ils en ont aoconstnm^ 
de dire, & de chanter en leur festes. Sc 
celebritez ; car Us ont toute ceste genealogie 
descrite en leurs vieux Romans. Us disent 
done, que du temps que les premiers hommes, 
qui peuplerent I’lnde par dela le Gauge, vi- 
noient k la fa^on des bestes sauuages parmy les 
bois, sans aucune cognoissance de Tagriculture, 
sans ordre de police, sans loix. sans trafic ; 
brief sans fa<;on quelconqne de Religion, ou de 
Republique, se nourrissans tant seulemCt de 


As for the air, it is purer and keener here than 
anywhere else in India. For, though this island 
lies within the torrid Zone — in fact the extreme 
point on the North is but 8 or 9 degrees above 
the Equator—yet, divine Providence has so 
disposed natural causes that there is hardly any 
month in the year which does not bring rain.’* 
The air is thereby refreshed and the soU well 
watered. These rains and the water of the 
rivers that come down from the hills, and after 
endless windings empty themselves into the sea. 
make of Ceilan a b^utiful garden or orchard. 
There is an abundance of fruit*bearing and 
aromatic trees, due rather to the natural fertility 
of the soil than to the industry of the inhabitants, 
for as in this country the Kings are the heirs of 
their subjects, and seize their property when 
these die. leaving to the children of the deceased 
just what they choose to, the parents care very 
little to cultivate the lands or plant them for 
their descendants. * * 


Yet, this proceeding of the Kings of 
this island, no more than their other tyrannical 
dealings with their subjects, has in no way 
affected the good opinion these have always had 
of their Princes, and in particular of the one 
they considered op to our time, the legitimate 
Loi^ of the island of Ceilan, and. as it were, the 
Sovereign Prince or Emperor of aU Kings. 
Indeed, they look upon all the scions of this race 
as divine and celestial Princes, the true children 
of the Sun, as they call them. As to this divine 
race, I shall here relate what they are wont to 
sing and celebrate on their feasts and festivals : 
for they have the complete genealogy described 
in their old writings. The first men that 
peopled India beyond the Ganges were living, 
they say, in the forests like wild beasts, without 
any knowledge of agriculture, without govem> 
ment, without laws, without commerce, in one 
word without any manner of religion or estab¬ 
lished authority. Their food consisted in roots 
of herbs, the fruits that grow in the forests, and 
the raw flesh of animals. One fine morning, 
a great multitude of these people had assemble 
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racixLCS d'herbesp de fmicts sauuAges, & de 
la chair des bestcs loalt crue ; ^nt grande 
maltitade de teUes getis se vint ajsscinbler ea 
va lieu, qu'oD nomme umiatenajit Tajiassarij^ 
lii ou stir ta peincle d’vn beau iour, Us attcD' 
doieat que le Soleil se leaat, pour I’adbrer, 
coDiEoe Lis souloiciit £alre cJiasque iour* Or 
aussi tost qu'il couoaiS^ k ae monstrer par 
dessus rHorisoflp & a frapper de ses rayons 
la terre, U en fit yssir hors (seloa qa'ils diseut) 
vn homtae desia paiiaict ea aage, siirpasant 
lous les aatres en beau to, cn grace, ea majeste, 
& ea autres perlections semblable^; teUemSt 
que tout le laonde estoit raui ea admiFatiou 
k Le voir sexjlemcut, & quasi force a I'aimer 
esraeu de son seul regard, & aspect, ISt d 
estoit beau & aimable. ^ux done, qtii se. 
trounereat la preseus, accourentiacontineat vers 
luy, & rLnterrogenl qui il estoit, d'oii U estoit 
veuu, & oe qa‘Q requeroit d'eux, Cc nouaeau 
& memeiltoux hoinme respond, scion leor 
coate, qu'il estat eafant da Soleil, & de la 
terre, eauoye de Dien pour regir & gouuer-^ 
ntr les homines, qui viuoient conime bestes 
brates. Sc leor doaner des loix, a fin qu'ils 
seeusseat ce qu'Q leur conuenoit faire. Ges 
simples geas. soudain qu'Us ente adireut cela se 
ieltent tons ^ terre pour I'adorer, & le reccu- 
reot pour leur Roy & seigneur, Luy aasai 
tost commence k les policer, leur donuant des 
loii, & ordonnaaces pour regir & gouaeraer 
leur vie, les eoseigaanl de labourer les champs. 
Sc bastir des viUcs, introdmsant le trafic Sc 
le^ commerce ; dc sorte que tant par le moyen 
d'icelay, que des amts il vint k dilater son 
Empire, subiugant toutes ces prouiaces Orient 
tales : esquelles soot a present les Royaumes de 
Pegu, Tanasaarij Sian, Camboya, Sc Gj^h- 
china. montaat par la terre ferme iusqnes au 
40. degri de hauteur Septentrionale, Voila 
comme les homines se readenl superstitieujc, 
lots qa'ils veulent trop bouorcr, &: faire 
differfs du reste des bommes, ccuz qn^LU 
recogaoissent pour leurs Princes. Mais ponr- 
soiuoos le reste de leur fable. Us content 
aussU^ & chantent cn leur viejUes chansons 
que tesprace de deux lad ans cestc grande 
Monarchie de TanassariJ, car e’est le pais 
auquel ce preteadu enfant da soleil appamtdu 
commencemeat; demeura es legitimes succes- 
senrs & desccadaas d'iceluy (qu'iU nomment 
en leur langtie Suriaoas, e'est a dire, de la race 
du Soleil) icLsqties a ce que par diuers accidens 
& reuolutions des Royaumes. toute ceste 
semenoc celeste vint i se perdre au dela do 


at a place nowadays called Tanassarij, waiting 
for the Sunrise in order to adore the fiery orb, as 
they arc vronl to do day after day. As soon as it 
appeared above the horizon and struck the 
earth with its rays, it brought forth—so the 
story goes—a full-grown man, surpassing all 
other men in bcanty, grace, majesty, and other 
simiiar qualities. His very sight enraptured 
all alike. So lovdy and beautiftil was he that 
they could not but love him, moved thereto by 
his looks and countenance. The people, then, 
who bad gathered Ihcre, ran forthwith to meet 
him, asked him who he was, where he had come 
from, and what he wanted of them. This un¬ 
expected and marveilpuLs ma n answered, they 
say, that he was son of the Sun and earth, sent 
by God to ndc over and govern those who were 
Uving like wild beasts, to give them laws and 
leach them their duties. These simple fdk, on 
hearing this, prostated themselves on the 
ground to adore him, and acknowledged him as 
toek King and Master. He, at once, began to 
ovilise them, giving them laws and ordinances 
for the regulation of their fives. He taught them 
how to cultivate the fields and build dties. how 
to traffic and trade. In this manner, as well as 
by force of arms, he, by and by, extended his 
empire rednclog all the provinces of the East 
that now constitute the Kingdoms of Pegu, 
Tanassarij, Siam, Camboya^ and Cochinchina 
as far as the ^Oth degree North. This is how 
men become superstitious, when they wish to 
give too much honour to those whom they 
choose for their Princes, making them different 
from the rest of men. But to go on with our 
story. They further relate and sing in their old 

poems that this great monarchy of Tanassarij_ 

for it is there that this so-cafled son of the Sun 
first appeared—was perpetuated for 2,000 years 
in its legitimate successors and descendants 
fwhom they call Surianas^^ which means of the 
Sen's race) till, owing to various accidents and 
the revolutions of Kingdoms. aU this heavenly 
seed was lost beyond the Ganges, and was pre¬ 
served in Ceilan only after the foUowing manner. 
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Ganges, Jk se consema taut senlemeat cd 
riale de Ceilani ca ta manlere qui s’easuil. 
Cinq CCDS ans ou eaulron auant 1st vtntiE de 
Nostre Seigneor, sdan qtie I’on peat collJg^^ 
de leurs annales, lors qne ceste race florissmt 
le plus, U y cut vn fils du Roy dc Taaassarij, 
nomm^ Vigia Raya : lequd destendcil bien cn 
droite Ugne dc ceste race : mais parce qn'il 
cstoit mal-voulu dt tout Ic peuple, son pere fut 
contraint de Vennoycr aaec plusietirs autres 
jeuDCS homines, qui attoyent esti nourris aoec 
luyj pour desconufir quelqiie notiucau pajis, 
on U peat vlure en pared houncttr, que cciny 
qu'il atlendoit, sc faisant Roy de ceste contrie, 
qa'U descouuriroit. La premiere terre, on Lis 
prindrent port fut TMe dc Ccilan, qai estoit 
lors toute deserte^ Vigia Raya estant saut^ k 
terre, aucc ses compagnons ea vn port qu’ori 
nomme Percatarc, qai est enlre le Royatuue de 
TriquinauialcT & poiacte de lafaDapatan, 
fonda illec la premiere ville, qui fat oncques 
en Ceilan, vis a vis de Tlsle de Manar. Bica 
tost apres iJ s’allia par aiariage aucc le Roy 
dc la terre ferme. qni csl tout ^ Ti^posite de 
ceste isle* \rers le cap de Commori, ou est k 
present la caste de La pescherie. Et c'^est ainsi, 
^ ce qu'tls disent, qne I'Isle de Ceilaa comment 
de se peapler : & fat tellement aanoblie par 
la race de ces Rois, qa^on estimoit celeste & 
diuine, que tons les autres Princes de Tlnde sc 
tcQoieat poor heureaa, de se pouuoir allier anec 
icelle : & pourcc baiUoient volontiera tears 

Idles ea dctariage ausdicls Roys- Mais k taut 
de ceci: voyons maintenant pouiquoy ron 
appeUe les habitans de ceste Isle Chingalas : 
car c'est ainsi qa'on les nomme par tout VOneat. 

n faul done s^uoir que les premiers, qui 
penplcrent ceste Isle, commenceans k traiiquer 
anec cetLT de la caste de Coromandel, quJ 
si^anoieot d’oa ds estoient venus, furent appellez 
Galas, qai signifie en leur langue gens de^^ 
gr ad e? i parce qu^iJs aaoient entendu qu ds 
estoient allez la comme hannis de lear pals, 
Et dil on encore que pour la mesme cause, 
ceste Isle a esfe appellee iadis ItJenaiv, qui 
vent dire Royaume de ITsle, cObien que I'on 
tient qne le noUJ qnJ luy fnt imposjS par Vigia 
Raya fnt Lamcab, qm siguifiCi Terre Saincte, 
a cause de la grande fcrtiUle & bont^ du 
tejTOUir : car eUe estoit deslors toulc plciue de 
bois de canelle, & aatres sortes d^arbres 
arromatiqnes. Or comme anec le temps les 
Chxnois (an pounoLr desquels tout le trafic dc 
commerce de Linde k demeare Lespace de 


About 500 years before Oar Lord,* * as far 
as ran be deduced from their annaU, at the time 
when thi-5; heai?enly race was ftourishiug most, 
there lived a SOU of the King of Tanassanj, 
called Vigia Raja. He was a descendant in 
direct line of this kingly race, but, as he was dis¬ 
liked by the people, his father was obliged to 
send him in company with several other youths 
who had beca brought up with Mm, to find out 
some other land where he could make himself 
Ring and live in a positioa similar to that which 
he eipected at heme. The first land they 
touched was the island of Ceilan, which was not 
yet inha bited- Vigia Raja disembarked with 
his companions at a port called Perea tart,** 
which lies between the Kingdom of Triquinamale 
and the point of Jafanapatam There he foimded 
the very first town of Ceilan, opposite the isle of 
Manar, Shortly afterwards, he contract^ a 
marriage alliance with the King of the continent 
opposite this isle, not far from cape Commori, 
the present Fishery coast- In this way—so they 
believe—the islaud of Ceilan began to be 
peopled- So noble was it made by this race of 
Kings, who were held as heavenly and divine, 
that all the other Princes of India con¬ 
sidered it a great honour to contract an allianre 
with it- To that end, they eagerly gave their 
daughters in marriage to the said Kings- But 
enoagh of this for the present- Let ns now see 
why the people of this island are called 
Chingalas, for that is the name they go by all 
over the East. 


It must be remembered that the first 
inhabitants of Ceilan started commercial rela¬ 
tions with those of the Coiomandel coastp who 
knew their origin, and called them Galas,** 
which in the tangitage of these people signifies 
degraded people- They had heard, in fact, that 
they had betaken themselves there because they 
had been banished from their own country. It 
is also said that for the same reason the isLand 
was formerly tmlled lUenarc, which means the 
Kingdom of the island, though it is commonly 
held that Vtgia Raja called it lamcab, that is. 
Holy Land,*^ on account of the marvellaus 
fertility and richness of the soil, for, at ^e lime, 
it produced cinnamon and other aromatic plants 
in great abundance. By and by, the Chinese, 
in whose hand^ ail the trade and commerce of 
India remained for several years, heard of that 
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plusietiTS anoets) cusscut co'gDoissaiice <!£ ce 
boia dt caneUt, qm abondoil en cfisle Isle, &: 
y Dauigeassent a cesle occasion fort souoeut, 
pltisienrs marchands Chinois troonans le lien 
b^n, commode, & fertille, s’y amesteTcnt, 
s'estans la mariez & liabilnez, tedcmeiit qu'ils 
appellencnt lenrs enfans ChiugalasT fsusans vn 
assemblage du nom Chin, qni est le tnesme qne 
ChiDols & Galas, qui esl f'appellation addcnne 
des babitans de ccste Isle^ selon qu' a este diL 
Et bien qn'au commancemetil od Doinmort taut 
setdement Chingalas, ctm qai esUnent nais 
d'vn ChinoU & dVne femme da pais t tontes- 
fois comme auec le temps, les peres de ces 
enfaus assistci de b pnissance des Chinois, 
qai commandoicnt k la marine c^tne font main- 
tenat les Portogais, etissent eu le dessus de 
lout le resie des habitans de I'lsle, ils se 
nommerent tons Chingalas. Quant au nom de 
CcUan, qu'on don fie a present h loute Msle, 
qadqnes vns pensoot qu"il a est^ prifis d'vn 
Mttfrage des Chinois fort notable, qui arriua 
«s bancs, ou escueils proc±es de tadicte Isle, 
oa se perdit vne grande flotte de Chinois ; car 
Kdaoeo leur langue veat dire bancs; & Chin, 
Chinois ? dont a este compose le iiom Cbinilao, 
dnquel on k jadis nomme ceste Isle par tout 
1'Orient, mais comme le femps selon Ja coas- 
tuine k mang^ peu k pen qaelques Icttres, &; 
adoaci les autres oa I'appelle maintenant auec 
vn pen de variation Cgilan 

Mais il y a vne gr^de dispute entre les 
Geogtuphes de ce temps, s^auoir mon. si ceste 
l^e de CelU, est celle qne Pluie &: les andens 
Ronains & antres out appell^ Taprobane. 
Car il ca y a aucans qui estimcnt qne c'cst Male 
que mainteaSt on nomme Sumalra, situte vis a 
vis de Malao j tontesfols considerant ce cue 
Ptolomie en dit. A: d'autres raisons, qne nous 
deduirons tout maintenaiit, li mesemble asseune 
que ceste Isle de Cdlan est la Taprobane des 
andens ; A non celle de Sumatra. Car Pto- 
lomee a situe la Taprobane par deca le Gauge, 

A vis i vis du cap de Cori, que maintenant on 
nomme Commori. quj est la situation propre de 
Cedaii, A nc conuienl aucmrement k I'Isle de 
Sumatra, D'aillears cc qne Plinc raconte,quau 
temps de I^mpcreur Claude, il y ent vn serf 
affrancM de Annius Plocamus dtoyco de Rome 
lequel nauigeant auprcs de 1’Arabic, fut empoitji 
par rimpelaosite d'vn vent de Nori, dans qSnjie 
J^rs, en I'Isle Taprobane. est fort vray sembla- 
ble : si par la Taprobane nous prenons I’Isle 
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onnamoa which was thriving so weU in that 
i slan d, and salted thither frequently lor IL 
Several of these Chinese merchantSj. finding 
the place attractive, convenient and fertile 
settled there, marriedt and became accustomed 
to the place. They called their chUdren Chin- 
galas, uniting the word Chin, which means 
Chinese, and Galas which is the andent name, 
as we have said, of the itihabltants of that island. 
At first only the offspring of a Chinese and 
a native woman were called Chingalas, bat after 
some time, as the fathers of th gj^. children. 
Supported by the mfluence of the Chinese, who 
then ruled the sea as the Portuguese do now, 
gamed the ascendency over the rest of the in¬ 
habitants, they were all called Chingalas, As 
for the name Ceiian, at present given lo the 
whole island, some are of opinion that it got its 
origin from a great wreck, in which a powerful 
Chinese fleet was lost on some banks or reefs 
(dose to the said island. For Nilao in their 
means banks, and Chin^ Chinese ; hence 
compound Chinilao^* by which name the 
island was formerly known everywhere in the 
East, But, as happens, time has by and by 
worn away a few of the letters and softened the 
others, and It is now commonly known by the 
slightly altered name of Ceilan, 


There Is a great discussion among the Geo¬ 
graphers of our days as to whether this island 
CeOan is the one called Taprobane by 
Pliny, the ancient Romans and others, 
There are some who maintain that it (Taprobane) 
IS the islaod now called Sumatra, which is 
situated opposite Malaca. However, in the light 
of what Ptolemy 31 says of it and for other 
reasons we shall adduce presently, it seems to 
me certain that this island of Ceilan and not 
Sumalra^ is the Taprobane of the ancients. In 
fa^, according to Ptolemy, Taprobane lies on 
this side of the Ganges and opposite cape Cori, 
now ^ called cape Commor!, w^ch is the very 
position of Ceitaii, and does not in any way 
rairespond to that of Sumatra, Besides, what 
Pliny relates that, in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, a freedman of the Roman citia^en 
Annius Plocamtis^ sailing off Arabia, was driven 
In the space of fifteen days to the island of 
Taprobane by a strong wind is likely enough, 
if by Taprobane we understand Ceilaji, which 
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de Ceilan, qui n'eat cinq cens Heuifiis dc 

TArabie : majs non pas prenant ta Taprobane 
potir 1 ’IsIe de SmnatTaH qtd en eat plus de nuUe 
Jkn^s lDLn|. Et dt faict comme par ce moyen 
le conunerte entrc Its Romalins^ & ettuc de 
ctste Islt comman^a, il esl croyable qtic Its 
Romalns y bastiretit lotit plein de toaisons. Car 
an Eoyaumc de lafanapatan on y Irooue encore 
force riimes de basements anciens faicts a la 
Romame. Et en I'to d'iceiu I'an 1575+ lean 
MtUo de S. Payo Capitaine pour lore de TLsle 
de Manar ^ vonianl lair bastir quclqut edifice en 
ladite Isle. & faisant tirer de la pierre des 
fondemenls de ccs vieni edifices. Its esclaaes 
qui cauoieni, troniierent quelqnes pieces de 
mbnoye de cuiure 5c d‘or, qui auoient an tour 
des lettres latines : lesquellcs en paxtie estoient 
desia gasttes. iSc a demy effaoees, Toutesfois 
on y reuiarqaoit encore ces quatre. C+R.M,N- 
d’oii il estoit aise a cofnoistre qn'il y a en Italic 
entre les habitant de ceste Isle. & les Romains. 
Or ces esclaues qui anoient trouud ces pieces, en 
porletcnt quclqnes viies a lean Mello, Icqael 
s^en retournant des Indts en Portugal I'an 1590. 
les portoit quit & foy. mais parce qne le 
nauirc, on Q s^estoit etobarqnfi anec Emanuel de 
Sousa Contigno+ qni sortoit d'eslre Vkrtroy des 
Indes. lit naufrage. & luy anec lesditcs pieces 
se perdirenL on ne les a pas en&s de par dega ; 
comblen qn'il y a gens dignes de foy. qui les 
ontveu&sen Tlnde. Sc on I tesxnoigne ce que 
dessns. 

Quant a ce que Pllne dit que la Taprobaiae 
cst vis k vis du cap Colaico, confirme nostre 
dire. Car le cap de Commori cstolt lors appelle 
ainsi. pajxe qne qn’il appartenoit (comme il est 
probable) au Royaume de Colan, qui n'est guere 
Icing de ii, 5c iadis estoit I'vT) des pins renno- 
mez, & puLssans de ITnde^ & arrindt iusques 
audit cap. Plnsicurs-autres cboses, que Pline 
rapportc de cesle Isle seroient pins malaises 
a verifier : toutesfois il n'en y a pas vne, qni 
preunc qtie In Taprobane des andens soit Tide, 
que maintenant on nomme Sumatra^ & qni est 
sise vis a vis du cap de Sincapnra, proche de la 
viUe de Malaca- An reste U est certain que 
Ceilan est ^vne des plus belles Isles du Leuant: 
car outre sa fcrtilid 5c richesse si grande 
qu'auons dit. il y a au milieu d'iccllc des mon' 
tagnes toutes conuertes d’arbres.qui encement 
vue belle & longue plaine^ faicte en forme de 
fond 5: bas d'vaampluteatre. qn’on diroil qne 
la nature a voulu bastir la. Or entre ccs mon- 
tagnes. il en y a vue sur toutes, qtii est fort 
haute & droicte r telltment qu'on cstlme, qn^elle 


is only 500 leagues from Arabia, whereas it is 
not {likely), if by Taprobane we understand 
Sumatra, which is more than l.,000 leagues 
away. And. in fact, as commercial relations 
were opened in this way between the Romans 
and the people ol this Island, it is probable 
that Ihe Romans built houses there in great 
number. As a matter of fact, there are still 
to be seen, in the Kingdom of Jafanapatau, a 
gre^t many ruins of old buildings in Roman 
style. In 1575. John McUo de S. Payo^ the 
then GaplaJn of the isle ol Manar, had stones 
dug up from the foundations of these old edi¬ 
fices to be used in some building he was putting 
up in that isle. The slaves who were engaged 
id the work found some coins In copper and 
gold with Latin cbaiaclers on them, whi^ were 
already partly worn nut and half obliterated. 
Yet. the four letters C. R. M. N. ^ could still 
be made out. This was a proof that the 
Romans had traded with the iuhabiiants of t^s 
island. The slaves who bad found these coins 
brought some of them to John Mello who 
took them with him on his way home to 
Portugal horn India in 1590 ; bnt the ship on 
which he had embarked with Emanuel de 
Sousa ContingOt the late Viceroy of India, was 
wrecked : Mello perished, and the coins were 
lost with him for ever. However, many trust¬ 
worthy people had seen them in India, and 
have testified to the fact just narrated. 

Pliny says that Taprobane is facing cape 
Colaico, and this bears out our contention. In 
fact, cape Commorl was formerly so catted, 
because it belonged (as seems probable) to the 
Kingdom of Colan, which is not far off. and 
was formerly one of the greatest and most 
powerful in India, and extended to the said 
cape. Several other things whkh Pliny there 
relates concerning this island cannot be so 
easily accounted for. yet, not one detail goes 
to show that the Taprobane of the ancients is 
the island now called Sumatra, which lies oppo¬ 
site cape Sincupura. not far from the town of 
Mafaca- Be it as it may, there is no doubt 
that is one of the finest islands of the 

East, Besides its great fertility and natnr^ 
resources which wc have mentioned, there rise in 
the centre of it mountains covered with trees, 
endrclittg a magnificent long plain. similaT to the 
arena of an aiuphitheatre built there, so to 
speak, by nature. Among these mountaJas, 
there Is one in particular so high and straight 
that it is estimated to be weli-nigh seven leagues 
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A bien pres de sepl llcuts de hauteur. Au 
senudet d^icelle, Ton trouuc vne petite pLaine, an 
milien de laqaeJlc se void encore vne pierre 
faicte en forme de table esJeuee sur terre 
de deux coudee^ en haul, la on se monstre 
eDipraint le vestige, oti la marque des pieds 
d'vu homrae. qo'on tient anoir este vu grand 
:iamct, & jadis estre venu li d'vii Royaume de 
t'lude nonune Deli, poor retiree ces peaples des 
saperstitions faboJettses, qu’ds croyoiet, & les 
ameuer a la coguoissauce du vray Dieu. A 
ceste cause Ton vient ^ ce lieu icy par dcaotiou 
de fort loing, si qne bien sonnent on y tronue vu 
grand aombre de pelerius,. de tonle sorte & 
qoalite de personnes, mais principalemeut de 
logucs, bien qtie ce soit vn pelerinage fori 
labourieux. Car outre les autres incommoditea 
&; dangers du cheuuu, poor monter a la citae 
de oeste moutagne^ it fant eu certains endroicts 
grauir par ces rochers sur des gros clous» & par 
des chaisnes de fer, qu' on y attache, pour se 
ternr ferme. Queiques viis cstinicut qtic ceslc 
lUarque ou vestige est de I’Etmnche de la Royne 
de Ondace, baptiz^ par S. Philippe l>iacre, 
comme il esl escrit amt Actes des Apostres. Et 
de faict il y a qtielque vray-semblance en cela. 
Car eutre autres escriuaius, S. Dorothee Eaes- 
qne de Tyr, qui vlvoit du temps de Coustautin 
le grand, tesmolgne qne cest Enuuche prescha 
I’Enangile de nostre Seigneur en TArabie 
henreusc, & par toute la coste de la mer rongej 
& parelUciuent eu la Taprobane. 

An demturant, bjen que cest' Isle a estd 
tout vu long temps regie & gounemce par vu 
senl. tontesfois lors qae les Portugals arnuercut 
es Indes, eUe estoit dinisee en Royatunes. 

Le premier, du cost^ du Ponant estoit celny de 
Coluiubo, qni preud vne grande bande de la 
coste Occideutale de iTsle, ou les Portngais 
out vne tres-forte place snr le port de la citt 

principale, appellee aussi Colnbo i & e'est la on 


high. At the top there is a snutU level place, 
in the centre of which is still to be seen a Itind 
of stone table about two arms' length above 
the grotmd. Impressed on it they show the 
vestige or footprints of a man, who is held 
to have been a great saiul, and to have come 
there formerly from a Kingdom in India named 
Deli, to withdraw these people from the false 
superstitions they belitvcd. and to bring them 
to the knowledge of the true God. For this 
reason, people come in pilgriotage to this spot 
from great distances. Very often, crowds of 
pilgrims are to be met there : all manner and 
quality of persons, but principally logues, and 
that in spite of the hardships of the journey. 
Indeed, apart from the diificnlties and dangers 
of the way, they mtist, at certain places, in 
order to reach the summit, scale the rock on 
strong nails, and by means of iron chains 
hooked on these in order not to lose their 
balance. Some think that this mar k or foot' 
print is that of the Eunuch of the Queen of 
CandacCj ^ ♦ whom the DeacO'n Philip baptised, 
as is related in the Acts of the Apostles, This 
is not aJtogelber improbable ; for among other 
writers, St. Dorotheas, Dishop of Tyr^ a 
COB temporary of Constantine the Great, relates 
that this Eunuch preached the Gospel of the 
Lord in Happy Arabia, and all along the Red 
Sea, and also in Taprobane. 


Whatever it may be, this Lsland which had 
been for a very long time ruled and governed 
by a single King, was, when the Portngnese 
arrived, ^vidcd into nine Kingdoms. The 
first, on the West, was that of Colombo, which 
occupied a long strip of land along the West 
coast of the island. There the Portuguese have 
an imjrortant stronghold, close to the harbour of 

the principal town, also called Cniambo. Here 
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se trouuE la. laeilleure candle, &r en plus grande 
abondance, tout le re$te de I'lslt : Le 

second est sibic vers la plus Aiistrale poincte de 
I’lslc, & s'appdle le Royaoine de Gale, qui con¬ 
fine du cqste du Leuant au Royaumc de Taxila. 
& dti Norl ii cdoy de Tananaca. Le Royaume 
de Caude eat an coeur de I’l&le tout ertuironne 
des moDtagnea, ayant du coste du Leuant cduy 
de Vila^D, Maej les plus Orientaoi sur la 
coste de mer. sout les Royaumes de Batecalon, 
& vn plus haut ver le Nort, celuy de Tnqainl- 
male, & par dessus encore, celny de lafanapa- 
tan, auquel iadis apparteuoit I'lsle de Maitar^ 
qni n'est distingu^ de Ceilan que par vnc 
riuiere qui sort de ceste cy, & arroose de deux 
costez celle la. Or le Roy de iaianapalan, qui 
regnoit du temps que Martin Aifousc de Sosa 
estoit Gouticraeur des ]lnde&, lore qiitc le B. P, 
Xauier y aborda, ful cduy qui tua le dernier 
dcs successeore. de Vigia Raja ; lesquels auoiel 
iusqu':^ ce temps retenu le nom & la dignite 
d'Empereurs de toutc cestc Isle. Car jagoit 
qa'eUe lot dluisre en plusieure Royaumes, comme 
Dous auous dit, si estate que cduy qui estoit 
yssu de la race du Soldi, couamc ils cnoyoient, 
cstoEt DommE Etnpcreur & Superieur des autres, 
& a ceste occasion tous les habilans de 1 Isle 
luy deferoient beancoup plus d’hcrameur, qu’a 
tout le restc dcs Roys. El rhommagequ'ils luy 
faisoient^ estoit bleu tel, qu ils ne I eussent pour 
rien du monde vtjtdu fairedquelqu'aulrc Prince, 
pour grand & puissant qu'd eut este, sinon qull 
fat desceudu de ceste race. Mais la pcrlidie & 
desloyuntil du Roy de lalanapatan, mEt 15 n a 
ceste lignce, par la morl du dernier Empereur 
de Ceilan, lequel it Ina de ceite sorte, Qt^lque 
temps anparauaut qne les Portugals ne vinsent 
en ['Inde, les descendant par hgne masculine de 
Vigia Raja, qui auoienl tousionrs de pere en fib 
snccedd au Ullre d'Empereur, prindrent fin en 
vn nomine Prca Bandar, lequel se voyaul Sans 
enfans uiasles, qui luy puissent succeder en son 
Royaume de Cota, & an tiltre d'Empereur de 
Ceilan, maria vne fiUe vuique qn^il auoit, h vn 
qni estoit aussi sorti du m-csme estoc. nommi 
par les habitans Ticaua Bandar, bien qut les 
Portugais, ie ne s?ay pour quelle occasion, 
rappelleot communcment Tribuli Pandar. Ces* 
liiy-cy ayant espouse la fiUc de Prea Bandar, 
succeda apres la mort de son beau perc, tant au 
Royaume de Cota, qu’a son tillre d'Empereur : 
d’autant qu'il estoit encore de cestc race tant 
renommee du Soled, oresqu'en ligne coHateiale. 
Mab hien tost apres saruindrent en son Roy- 
aume de grands tnmultes, & remuiimentSi pour 
lesqueb il ful contraioct de vttyder le pais; 
tcllement qu‘aya.t plie bagage. & lail amas de 
tous ses thresors, qui estolent fort grids, & pre- 
cienx, it se retire au Roy de tafimapatan, comme 


grows cinnamon of a better quality and in 
greater quantity than anywhere else In the 
bland. The second (Kingdom) lies to the 
Southernmost point of the island, and is called 
the Kingdom of Gale. It touches the Kingdom 
of laula on the East, and that of Tanauaca on 
the North. The Kingdom of Candc lies in the 
heart of the bland, and is altogether surroanded 
by mooutains. It touches the Kingdoot of 
Vdaceu oil die East. Those farthest to the 
East along the coast are, the Kingdom of Bate- 
calou, and higher up to the North, that of 
Triquitiamale. Eurther North still, there b 
the Kingdom of Jaianapatan. To thb last 
belonged in former days the isle of Manar, 
which is separated from Ceilan only by a river, 
which flows from the latter and waters the 
former on two sides. It was the King reign¬ 
ing iu Jafanapatan, at the time when Martin 
Alfonso de Sousa was Governor of India^ 
when Fr. Xavier landed there—that put to 
death the last of Vlgla Raja's successors, who 
had up to that time retained the name and dig¬ 
nity of Emperor of the whole bland. For, 
although it had been divided, as we have said, 
into several Kingdoms, yet the one they believed 
to be the Sun's of bpring, was named Emperorand 
considered above the rest ; and, for this reason, 
all the inhabitants of the island used to pay 
him. greater honour than to all the other Kings. 
And the homage they paid him was such as they 
would never, on any account, have accorded 
to any other Prince, however great and power¬ 
ful, that w^as not a sdon of that race. The 
perfidy and treachery of the King of Jafana¬ 
patan, however, put an end tO' this line, by 
putting to death the last Emperor of Ceilan. 
It was done in this way. Not long before the 
Portuguese landed in India, the male descend- 
aub of Vigia Raja, who had, without a break, 
inherited the title of Emperor, from father to 
son, ended in one named Prea Bandar, Having 
no iTinal iff Issue to succeed him on the throttc of 
Cota and to the title of Emperor of Ceilan, he 
gave his only daughter in marriage tq one 
belonging to the same stocky called Ticaua 
Bandar by the natives, though the Porlugnese, 

I do not know why, commonly styled Inm 
Tribuli Pandar. This man. having married 
the daughter of Prea Bandar, succeeded to both 
the throne of Cota and the title of Emperor, 
on the death of his father-in-law, since he abo 
belonged to that famous race of the Sun. though 
collaterally. Soon aflerwards, great fiianga and 
insurrectious occurred in his Kingdom, which 
forc 4 Mi him to leave the country. Id coose- 
quence, he packed up, gathered all his treasures 
which were many and predous, and fled to 
the King of Jafanapatan, as to a sure refuge 
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k vn asyle, & port assoure, tspenuat trouucr eo 
Iny vn bon abry. Mais il fat bien trompe, car 
cestay^cy Tayant en son pocooir, & tou^ S£S 
thresors auec; se garda bien de Lasclier prise, & 
le latsser alter ; ains it Varresta de sorte, qu'il le 
fit mooHr proditoiremcat, a ce qtt^on dent, pour 
luy auoir ses thresors^ roiapant pax ce moyen 
tout dmet, & d'hospitalite, & de toyaate. Par 
It deeea de cestuy-cy^ ta race taut reaonunee du 
Soleil Tint ii s'edypser en cestc Isle tout 
ain^i qu'clie anoit fa^y au dela da Ganges tong 
temps auparaoantr C ^r il a'eu resta qu^vn seal 
fils de cestoy-cy, qoi fftt tue par ie Roy de 
laiaoapataa, Sc de la fille de Prea fiandar, Lequel 
pour eschapper la cruaute du meartrier de son 
pene s'enfuit k Goa, pour se laettre soubs ^ 
protectid dtt Goutiemeiir des lades, Sc auoir 
raison taot de ta mort de son pere, que de 
I'injure que lay faisoit le Roy de lafanapatan 
luy retenant tons ses moyens- Estant done a 
Goa, il se reodit Chrestien, Sc fut nomine en son 
baptesme Don lean ; depiiis 0 s'en aUa en 
Portugal^ on Q a este plusieurs ann^es poor- 
suyoant son nestablissemcnt. Et jacoit que les 
Portugais I'appcllent Roy de C^ilan, cooime 
5 etot) le droict U Test, Sc ayent faict beaucoup de 
choses pout Le remettre en scs estats: toute^ois 
U n'est point encore entr^ en la succession de 
SC 3 ayeulx, ores qu^d se soit mis depuis si long 
temps soubs leurs aisles. Sc protection ; & qu'U 
se sent enulelliy aapres d'eux, sans auoir laisse 
des enfans, qui tuy pussent sneceder. 

Pour demandcr done c^pte tant de ces 
iniares faites aa legitime Empereur de Ceilan, 
par le Roy de lafanapatan, que des ernantez 
barbares, qu'il executa contre les martyrs de 
risle de Manar, ainsi qu^a este dJl au premier 
liure, le VLoeroy Don Constantin Els da Due de 
Bregance, rvTie des plus nobles, Sc anciennes 
maisons de Portugal, partit de Goa Tan 1560, 
menant quant Sc toy Tue belle flotte poor alter 
chastier ce meschant Roy de tant d'inhumanitez. 
qu'il auoit cSmis, Sc de plusieors antres torts, & 
injures qn'il auoit faict atu Portugais, Or bien 
qae ladite HoUe, pour aui^ en les vets coO' 
traires, ne print pas terre si a poinct qu'il eut 
este de besoing; Sc que la trop grande coufLance 
des Portugais mil en partie les affaires en dan¬ 
ger : brie? que Les maladies qni se glisserent 
parmi rarmee tirent retirer le Viceroy pLustost 
qu'n n'eust desire ; toutesfois le Roy de lafana, 
patan fut bien chasdi piour ce coup. Car la 
prindpale cit^ de son Royanme, dans laquelle 
il attendit te camp du Viceroy, fut pdse par 
force Sc sccag^e. le barbare De^tmolns se sauna 
a la fulte> ^ se retira dans les boiSt qu it y a 
fort espais. Cependant on mil an Et de L*esp6e 


and haven, hoping to find in him a protector, 
bnt he vas satUy mistaken. Having him and 
all his treasures in bis power, the King of 
Jafanapatan took good care not to mUs his 
chance and let him go. Thus, be detained bim 
by force, and^ in order to secure bis treasures, 
foully murdered him. as they say, against all 
the rights of hospitality and loyally. By his 
death this so renowned race of the Sud became 
extinct in the island, as had happened beyond 
the Cadges long before. The only son of the 
King of Jafanapatan's victim and Prea Bandar's 
daughter fled to Goa 1o escape the mifilty of 
bis father's murdeiier. There he sought the 
protection of the Governor of India, and redress 
for the cruel death of his father and the 
injustice the King of Jafauapabm bad done him 
by robbing him of all bis property. In Goa, 
he became a Chiistian, and reoesved at his 
baptism the name of Don John. Afterwards, 
he sailed to Portugal, where lor several years 
he tried to obtain his restoratioa. The Portn- 
guese call him King of Ceilan, as indeed he is 
by right, and even tried liard to reinstate bim. 
but, in spite of bis having been under their 
shelter and protection for such a long time, 
he has not yet succeeded to the throne of his 
forefathers- He grew old in Portogal, leaving 
no issue to succeed him. 


In order to avenge the great injustice the 
King of Jafanapatan had done to the lawful 
Emperor of Ceilan, as well as bis barbarous 
cruelty to the martyrs of the tsle of Manar, 
which we have related in the Erst book, the 
Viceroy, Don Constantine, son of the Duke of 
Braganca, a most noble and ancient family of 
Portugal, set out from Goa in 1560 with a 
powerful fleet to punish the wicked King for 
all his misdeeds. ^ " The Poringoese theiu- 
selves had grievances of their own to set right. 
The fleet experienced contrary winds, and 
could not touch land as soon as was needed ; 
the too great confidence which the Portuguese 
had in themselves: also endangered somewhat 
the situaEon l lastly, sickness broke ont in the 
army* Owing to these circumstances, the 
Viceroy had to withdraw sooner than he liked. 
The King of Jafaoapataxi, however, was severely 
punished. The principal town of his Kingdom, 
where he was awaitiug Uie Viceroy, wa* taken 
and sacked. But the wretch nianaged to escape 
Into a thick forest near by i many of his sub¬ 
jects, however, were put to the sword, others 
were made prisoners ; among them the Prince 
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beaucQup de ivCS gtnsj. Juntnt faicts pri- 

sonoieTs^ &. ucaagiemcnt le Pruicc heritier du 
Royaume, qui fut pris auec vue bonne partte 
des thresora dudit Roy ; ftnaletnEt apres qn'd 
ent demeure quelqne^ ionrs cache dajis les bois, 
il fut ccatraiDct d'cnuoyer prier le Viceroy de 
vonioir enteadre A qnelque appoinctcment, pro- 
mettant d’accepter tontea les conditioiis itistes 
qu'oD lay voodroit imposer- Le Viceroy an 

manf ^ Rmjrt 't SC mostia VD peu diificild ; roais 
en fin Toyait qa‘il n'anoEt pas loisir de arrester 
dau^ta^f & qne ses soldats se dimaiaoient 
forl^ cause dcs maladies qui ea dcspecbotEt 
beaacaup^ iJ ful d^auis de luy octroyer la paiii 
iDoyeDsant quelqnes conditions; dc les trois 
princlpales fnreut celJes cy t La premiere ; Qae 
ie Roy de lafaoapatan, couime vassal & tribu- 
taire du Roy dc Portag^al, luy feroit hocnmafieH 
Sc luy payeroit tons les ajis certain tiibut i La 
seconde^ Qu^il ne molesteroil point aucon de ses 
vassatix, qui vousisl se retidr* ChrestiS, ains les 
lairroit vitue. conforcicmSt am loLi de la foy fic 
Rdigid Chrestieime, qa'ds auroient receafi : Et 
pour la deraiene. qu'il cederoit au Roy de Poi^- 
gal Lisle de Manar, & tout le droict qu^il y 
pourroit jamais prctendre. Ces conditions don-' 
neea d’vne part, fit acctptees de l^autre. le Vice¬ 
roy se salslt de I’lsle de Manar,, y faisant bastir 
vne forteressct oil il Udssa vne t^nne ^gamisoni 
fit pour plus d ^asseurance. dLi uanires bien armcz 
Sc equipez : afin de ncttoyer ccste mer de cor- 
saires. 

Mais cc qae le Roy de lafanapatao fit pins- 
■eurs autres Princes de llnde regreterent le plasi 
fat la perte d'vne deal d'vn Singe blanc, qm 
estoU adoree comme chose diuine de la pluspart 
des Gentils du Lemnt- Car ils croyolent que 
ce Singe auoll esl£ jadis vn grand IHeu, Sc en 
contoient des choses si estranges, fit si absardeSf 
quVUes DC merilent pas d'estre rapport^es ea ce 
lieu. Senlemcnt I’en diray vne de ces fables : 
afin que par la on cogndsse le reste, Ils diseat 
doDc,^ qne ce Singe blanc, appelle jadis Haai- 
mant, attoit est^ Dieu autrefois, laaLs ayant 
coumiis certain pech^ grand fic enorme, il fat 
degrade. Sc auec luy plusieurs miUiers de 
semblables Diem, lesquels fureat transformez 
en Singes, Apres done qnlls farent chassea du 
cieJ Sc enuoyez oa bas en terre, ils cfiorsinent 
pour leur demeare le pais des Badages, & le 
lieUf ou est main tenant la ville de PerimaJ, en 
laquelle ledit Haniinant cut tout vn long temps 
['Empire sor ceste race celestielle des Singes, 
Mais quelqae mes-aduenture luy arrina, pour 


who was heir to the Ringdom was taken along 
with a good part of the trusares of the said 
TTing Finally, the King, after hiding for a 
few days in ttm woods, was obliged to ask the 
Viceroy for an inter view, promising to accept 
any jast conditions they would be pleased to 
impose. The Viceroy was, at first somewhat 
reloctant, bat as be was unable to delay there 
any longer, and as sickness was largely 
ning the ranks of his army, he at last dedded 
to make peace on certain conditions. Of these 
the three most important were as follows : 
Erst, that the King of Jafanapatan^ as vassal 
and tributary of tbe King of the Portugal, shall 
promise him allegiance and pay turn a yearly 
tribute : secondly^ that he shall not molest In 
any way those of his subjects who would 
become Christians, but shall let them free lo 
live in accordance with the tenets of the 
Christian faith and roUgion they shall have 
embraced ; and lastly, that he shall cede to 
the King of Portugal the isle of Manar with 
all his rights thereto. These conditions being 
proposed on one ade and accepted on the other, 
the Viceroy took over the island of M^r, 
constructed a fortress upon il, left behind a 
strong garrison, and for greater seenrity ten 
well fitted and wdl armed vessels to clear the 
sea of privateers. 


Bat what the King of Jafanapatan and 
several other Princes of India deplored most of 
ail was the loss of a White Monkey's tooth 
which had been held sacred and worshipped 
by practMally all the Pagans of the East. In 
fact, they believed that that monkey had been 
a great god formerly, and related such absurd 
and incTedible stories about it as arc not worth 
telling here, I shall, however, give one of 
them; the others arc just o( the same kind. 
This white monkey, they say* Hanimant by 
name, had been a god, but on account of some 
great and enormous oamnutted by him, had 
lost that dignity together with many thousands 
of gods like him, who were changed into 
monkeys. Driven then from heaven and sent 
here below to earth, they chose the country 
of the p gdpg as for a dwelling, at a spot where 
the town of Perimal is now sitnated. There 
the said Hanimant ruled for a long time over 
this heavenly race of monkeys. Bat mis- 
fpitane befell him, and he was forced to leave 
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laqudle il fut contradnt dc vuider le paiSi & se 
relirtr aillears. Ne voyaat done aticim lieu 
assenre cn la ttrre fertuep U dclibere de s'en 
aller k lisle de CeUan ; mais estant arrine au 
cap de Remaaancor, & n’ayant trouue aocun 
nauine, ny autre vai$$eau, pour pa&er de la i 
rigle de Ceilan, ils content q&'il trauersatoul ce 
bnis de mer, en Eaisant force sauU : & afiu de 
ne » motLiller Les pales qu'^L chasque &aul il 
crea vne Isle dessoubs ses pleds, tellement qu'Us 
diseut qtie lea monceauxde sable^ qu^iLy a eutre 
ce Cap &. ladite Isle, son! les Isles, qu'Hani- 
nunt crea^ pour se rendre le passage plus Sear« 
& facile, VoSlii I'vne des fables^ quells ccalent 
de ce singe blanc : lequel k mcurir en 

I'Isle de Ceilan,. ils ont garde ceste senle relique 
d'icclnyr a s^aoir la dent, qne nous anons dit 
anoir este estiEueer Sc tenue de tons les Payens 
de ces quarters comme chose sacrd-saincle Sc 
dtuiac. Brief leur superstiLion Sc foUe arriuoit 
itLsqu'^ Ik, que le Roy de Pegu, I'vn des plus 
payssans & riches de I'Orfeat, enuoyoit tons les 
sms des Ambassadeurs a L'Pmpereur de CeiXan. 
au panuDtr duquel ceste dent estqit, quJ luy 
apportoient de beaux Sc riches presens au de 
lectr Roy : k celle fin qu'il leor laUsat prendre 
la forme Sc figure de U dent du singe blanc, en 
vne masse compost de ciuette, d'ambre gris, de 
muse, & autrus semblabJes drogues aromati- 
ques, laqueUe 3s portoient toot cxpres dans vn 
coffret d^or, pour seruir en lieu de eire. oii 
s'impriniast ceste dent la. Car non contens 
d^cn auoir la figure telle quelle, ils vouloient, 
pour satisfairck leur foiled superstitieuse deuo^ 
lion, auoir aussi la 7raye longueur & grosseur 
dudil 03 : fit pource ils apportolent ceste masse, 
afin que la dent y appHqude. laissat en vn cost^ 
empruintela figure d’vne des faces. Sc Pautre de 
I'antre cost^. Tout cecy faisoient-iis pour anoir 
le rray modele de ceste det. Sc Tadorer au lieu 
d'elle mesme. pnis qn'Ela ne pouuoient autre- 
meat joflyr de ceste grande relique du singe 
blanc. VoUa oii le Diable conduit les hommes, 
lors qu'3 Jeur a poucfae les yeni de la raison, 
par vn juste jugeraent de Dicu, Oir ayant eu 
le moyen de cognoisite la verite, ils ont mieux 
aime adherer au mensenge, ponr suyure plus 
librement lenrs passions desordonnees. Mais 
retoumons k nostre bistoine. Ceste dent, qui 
auoit esie vn fort long Igps entre les mains de 
I'Smperenr de Ceilau. yssn de ceste race faba- 
teuse du Soleil. estimee de Iny Sc de Lous les 
GetiHIs de I'Orteut pour le plus predeox thresor 
qu’a east, apres qu 3 se fut retire aa Roy de 
lafanapatan, & qu'3 eut esti proditoirement 
oeds par iceJuy. vint au pouuoir de ce tyran 


the place and seek refuge some where else^ Not 
finding any place safe on the contineat, he de¬ 
cided to cross over to the island of Ccilad. On 
reaching cape Remanaucor, and not finding 
any ship or vessel to take him over to the 
island of Cedan. he crossed this strait, they 
say, in a number of leaps, and in order to avoid 
wetting his paws be created an isle under his 
feel at each Bound, so that tlic sand banks lying 
between cape Rcmanancor and the said island 
are, they say, tlie islands which Hauimant 
created in order to make the passage safe and 
easy. This is a specimen of the stories they 
ted of this white monkey . He died in the 
island Ceilan and the people kept this one relic 
of him. nanidy the tooth which, as we have 
said, was held as sometluiig sacrosanct and 
divine by the Pagans of these parts. In short, 
their folly and superstition went so far that 
the King of Pegu, one of the richest and most 
powerful icings in Ihe East,, used to send 
ambassadors each year to the Emperor ot 
Cmlan, in whose posssession the famons tooth 
was, bearing rich and precious presents in the 
name of their King, He asked that they should 
be allowed to lake a cast of the white monkey's 
tooth, not in wax but in a paste made of civets 
grey ambcTt mnsk, and other aromatic drags 

I hey had brought with them lor the purpose 
in a golden osket- To satisfy their foolish and 
supersdfipus devotion, they were not content 
with an approximate idea but would have the 
exact length and thickness of the said bone. 

II is for this purpose that they brought the 
paste. They would imprint the tooth on the 
preparation, and take a hgiire of its two faces. 
AJl this they did in order to have a perfert 
cast of the tooth which they could adore in its 
stead, since they could not in any other way 
have this great relic of the White Monkey, To 
such lengths, by a just punishment of God. 
does the devU lead men after blinding the eyes 
of their reason for having the means of know* 
ing the truth, they liad preferred to adhere to 
falsehood in order to follow their wicked 
passions the more freely. But to go on with 
our story* This tooth had been for a long tune 
in the keeping of the Emperor of Ceilan, the 
descendant of the fabulons race of the Sun. [t 
was to hhn and to all the Pagans of the East, 
the most predons of treasures. When this 
Emperor hnd fled to the King of Jaianapatan, and 
had been by him treacherously pnl to death, 
the relic passed over to lhat tyrant. * * But 
when the Viceroy Don Constnnt^e seized his 
principal treasures, be found this tooth, set 
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li. lors Viceroy Don Constatin^ 

print ses prEncip&nx Uiresors, il y trootia ansst 
ceste dent reuestn^ de beanconp d^or* cS; lorce 
pierrerie : teUement qo'elle fut anec le reste dn 
butin portee a Goa- J^ais ie Roy de Pegu aossi 
tost qu'il s^at, ^ue les Porltigais anoiet ceste 
dent en leur pounoir depescba Tne Ambassade 
au Viceroy pour le supplier de la Itiy vooloir 
vendre, & en present! an premier mol trois ctns 
inil escos, qu'd auoit enaoye par son -Ambassa^ 
denr, partie cn or, pariic en marcbandises : ^ 
si estoit deliber^ de I'accepter a c|uclqne pris 
qae ce fust. U y eust la dessus grande diucr- 
sit£ d'opiedons ; car ks vns estimoieQt ceste 
vente estre non seulcm^t vtile^ mais encore 
licitc. & allegucrient d'vn cosle, qne puis qoe les 
Barbares adoroient le modele de ceste denti il 
n'y anoit nd plus de peclie d’adorer Ic Proto¬ 
type, & partant qu'on, le lenr ponuoit vendre : 
car ils ne feroient pas plus de mal I'ayant, que 
ne I'ayant pas : & d'autre part qne non seule- 
ment les affaires de I'estat, Dials encore ceai de 
la Religid s'en porteroieiit miem ; car Ton aaroit 
Dioyen de faire qyelque belle expedition anec 
ces denierSr qu'on tireroit de ce Roy barbarc,^ 
lant pour Ic bien de I'estat, que pour Fampl^- 
catid de la Foy Cbrestienne,. & da cuJte dimo. 
C’estoit la plus cominune sentence des GentUs- 
hommes, soudars, Sc autres geus qui n estoieat 
guere entendus aux pouicts de droict. Mais 
ceux qui anoint vn peu plus de ooguoi&saiice des 
loii diuLues & bumaln^i & qni n'csloient pas 
esbiouls par la spicndeur de For & de Fargent^ 
opiuoient tout au contrairie, que cela ne se pou- 
uoit faire lidtemEt, Et le Viceroy mesme estoit 
de cet adiiLs. Toutesfois pour monstrer a ceux 
qui eu parloieut de dilfereiite mamere, que 
ceste rente n'estoit poLut permisej U ordonna 
qae la question seroil mJse sur le tapis, & 
decidee en plein codscU. Oii il fit appeUer, 
Outre cenx qui auoient accoustame d'y entrer, & 
la plnsisart de la Noblesse Portugaise, premiere- 
io£t FArcheuEsqae de GcOj qui estoit lors Don 
Caspar, puis qaelqnes autres Pnelats t Superi' 
etirs des Religions, brief les plus graues Theo^ 
togiens qui fnsscnt i Goa, nomineenimt des 
Ordres sacrez de S. Doniiulque, S. Franyois, Sc 
de uostre Cotnpagoie. Or }agoit qu'en ceste 
assemble il en y eustf qui opinerent que cela 
estoit lolsible, moyennaul que Festal fut ayde 
de quelque bonne Somme de denlers. Voire 
mais il s'en Iroutia vn, qui pretSdoit aller porter 
ceste deni an Roy de Pegu (aaec permissioti du 
Viceroy) afin que passant par le pais, il amassat 
les offrandes qa'on luy douneroit pont la voir 
^ baiser^ dont tl peusoit rttirer pi os de profit^ 
que da gonueruemeut de la meilleore place, & 
de plus de lacre qu'il y eost en l^Inde, Si est-rt 
que les plus doctes & mieux sensez. uomniec. 


with gold and numerous precious stones, and 
took it with h-im to Goa with the rcsl of the 
booty. As soon as the King of Pegu heard 
that the tootb had fallen into the liands of the 
Portuguese, he sent an Embassy to the Vice¬ 
roy. asking to be allowed to buy Ihe relic. In 
fact, he offered straight off 300,000 crowns, 
which he sent by his ambassadors, partly in 
gold and partly in kind, so ready was he to P^y 
any price for it. There was a great diversity 
of opinion on the matter. Some were of 
opinion that the sale would not only be profit¬ 
able but even lawful. " The Pagans," they 
alleged, “ worship a cast of the relic, it will 
be no greater sin to adore the Prototype,^ aud 
therefore it may be sold. The case will be 
exactly the same, whether they had it or not. 
Cm the other hand, not only the affeirs of the 
state but also religion will be the better for 
it •, for with (he money taken from this King 
a large expedition can be set on fool ; as wed 
for the benefit of the state as for the spreading 
of the Chtistiao faith and divine worship. This 
was the general opinion of the noblts, the 
soldiery and other people not well versed m 
law But those who understood divitie and 
human laws a little better, and were not dazzled 
by the glitter of gold and silver, tixjk qmte a 
different view of the matter, and held that toe 
sale would not be lawful. This was the opinion 
of toe Viceroy himself. However, in order to 
convince those who thought otherwise that the 
sale was unlawful, he had the question brought 
up for discussion and decided in ppen councilr 
Beddes the ordinary members, and a great 
many of the Portuguese Nobles, he also invited 
first of all Don Gaspar, toe then Archbishop of 
Goa : secondly some other Prelates and Supe¬ 
riors of Retigions Orders, In short die 
theologians of Goa, namely those of toe Orders 
of S. Dominic, S ■ Francis, and of our Society. 

In this assembly there were some who thought 
the sale bwfnl, if the state could secure by 
it a substantial sum of money. One even 
proposed to go with it in person to the King 
of Pegu, il the Viceroy would allow him. aud 
collect on his way through the cottatry. the 
alms toe people would give him for looking at. 
and kissing the relic. He estimated that he 
would in that way derive greater profit than 
was obtained by toe government of the beat 
of thmr settlements : in fact, more than 
fnad e in thc! wholc of India. However, the 
learned and the more sensible, especially the 
Archbishop and the theologians held the con¬ 
trary, and showed clearly that such a sale 
could not be made on any account. In the 
first place, the Fagans held that tooth a sacred 
and holy object, whence it followed that it was 
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meat t'Archenesque A les Theological forent d* 
conttaJrc opinioit: & monstrercat clairetoeat 
qu'on DC pouuait faire auctmeoieal vxte tell£ 
vente, En premier {ieu.parcc que Ics Barbares 
cstimoi^t ocsle dent comme chose sainctc, A 
sacr^e; d’oii ^'ensayuoit qa^U a^estolt haancste, 
ny ^ etia de Tacbepter, ny aoi Fortii|ajs de la 
vendre. En second lien, d'antact qne Ton ne 
ponooit faire ceste vente am fdotatres, sans 
qo^OD fill participant dn peche dldolatHc qo'ils 
c5mcttroient en Tadoration de cet os iniWe^ 
Pout ces raisons ^ plusienrs autres, qtu finrent 
dedtutes pins amplement, Ic Viceroy cemmanda 
qu'on Iny apportat ceste dent; & I'ayant mons- 
tr^e a tons les assistansi afin qn'on recognenst 
qne e'estoit La mesme qni auoit este prise en 
Ceilnn, & qn'on ne pent dire par apres qne 
c^estent qnelque autre, it la fit premierement 
despoitillier de tons ses omemens trop riches, i£[ 
pretieua pour vne chose si vile^ A si abomJ^ 
nahle. Car tent antoor il y anolt force mbis ^ 
saffirs enchassea, qni n^estoient pas tontesfois 
gnere gros, mais foti preciem, A de grande 
valeor. Pnis fit porter vn brasier anec des 
charbons ardans, A vn mgrUer de bronze, dans 
leqtiel il la mit de sa propre mala, &. ta fit en 
presence de tonte rassembl^e piler A rednire 
en poudre ; fioalement apres anoir este bien 
puluerisM, Ton jetta ces poudresdaDs le brasier 
i la vetib de tenSr d'oh sortit vne fnmee si 
pnante, A de si mannaise odenr, qne tons, se 
bonchoient le nez, ne ponnans endnrer vne 
telle puantenr. VoUa cofflineiit la dinine justice 
chastia ce mesehant Poy de laianapstan, qni 
anoit fait tuerles Martyrs de lisle de Manar, 
ainsi qn'a est^ dit \ Pnemiertoicut en son Estat, 
le prinant de Tlste de Manar, & le rendant td- 
butaire am Portngais ; Secondement en la prise 
de son fUs aisnd \ troisiesmement an sac de La 
prindpaJe vUle de son Poyanme: fle finalemtt 
en la parte des thresors, qa'il anoit amasse h 
tort & a droit, & ndai^emcnt de ceste dent dn 
singe, qni estoit, selon resfime des GenttU de 
Unde, Ic pins grand thresor qni fnt en ['Isle de 
Ceflan. Mais la dinine vengeance ne s'arrcsta 
pas M, comme aussi la meschajicetti de ce Roy 
de ses successeurs ne print pas fin alors, 
comme nans verrons cy apres, ayant an preata- 
bte racont^ qnetqaes choses qui arrnieTent en 
ces enLrefait^ parmy [es Cbrestiens de La 
Peschexie, 


neitber lawful for them to buy it, nor for the 
Portuguese to seU it. Secondly, they could not 
Sell it to the idoLators witho-ut participating in 
the sin of idolatry, which they would be guilty 
of in worshipping that vile bone. For these 
and many other reasons, which were fully 
ezplaiaed, the Viceroy had the tooth brought 
to him, and^ showing it to all those who were 
present, that they might bear vritness that it 
was the very relic taken in CeiLan, and to pre¬ 
vent people from saying later on that it was 
sotne other, he first of all had the jewels, too 
rich and precious for such a vile and hateful 
object, taken off. It was, in fact, set all round 
with a great many rubies and sapphires, not 
very big, indeed, but very precious and of 
great valne. A brazier with hot coals was 
then brought, as weU as a bronze mortar. The 
Viceroy with his own Handg placed the tooth 
in the mortar^ and had it pounded and reduced 
to powder in the presence of Uie whole 
assembly. At last, the powder was thrown 
into the brazier in the view of all. The stench 
that it gave forth was so horrid that, unable 
to stand it, they all held their nose* Such 
was the chastisement, with which divine justice 
visited the wicked King of JaJanapatan, who, 
as we have related, had put to death the 
martyrs of the isle of Manar. He was pnnLshed, 
first of all, in hts domimons, by the Joss of 
that isle of Manar and by bcconting a tributary 
to the Portuguese j secondly, by the capture 
of his eldest sou ^ thirdly, by the destmetion 
of the tirsl city in his Kingdom, and lastly, 
by the loss of the treasare lawfully and wropg- 
fully amassed, in particular, by the loss of that 
monkey's tooth, which was in the estimation 
O'! the Pagans of India, the greatest treasure 
that existed iu the island of CeiLan. Divine 
vengeance, however, did not stop there. The 
wicked King and his successors, as we shah 
relate later on. did not desist from wrongdoing. 
But. first, we must give an account of seme of 
the events that took place, meanwhile, among 
the Christians of the Fishery coast. 


(7b be isontinuedJ) 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE “EPIGRAPHIA 

ZEYLANICA." 


By H, C. P* pp-f J- r C.C3^ (Rttired), and H. W. CODRIKGTOK, C.C.S. 


Foreword^ 

T he ■■ pioneer editor " however emdile, of a specialised Periodica], such as is the £pigraphia 
Zeytanica” who essays to open ap new ground worked by his predecessors but in part, 
and that not quite saHs£actori!y» must inevitably stumble at times into pitfalls more or less 
embarrassing, whUst. despite eiccptional difficulties, he contioues with confidence to “ plough a 
lonely and peculiarly hard “ farrow," 

The following " Critica! Notes"* (and others possibly to follow) hold in view one object 
sole and simple, namely, an attempt at cons/rue^ive criticism,. This, it is hoped, will be as acceptable 
alike to tbe learned Professor who has been editing the '* Epigrophia Zeytamca" single banded 
for the past fourteen years or more in England, as to all those desirous of profiting by the scholarly 
labour that has earned for Mr, Bon M. dc Zilva Wickremasinghc the gralilode and respect of 
savants interested in Ceylon Epigraphy." 

I. SUB INSCRIFTION OF MAHW0A IV (A.D. 97SnflflU: AHORAOHAPDRA- 

fSpi^i^phia Zeylanica, 1907, Voh I, Part HI, pp. 113-120.) 

Site- 

Owing to hazy recollection of the relative positions of this stone slab and of tbe 
Thijparama Dagaba. at Anuradhapura. Mr. Wkkremasinghc has. throngh inadvertence, given the 
site of the former incorrectly : — 

This id*criptioii lie* near Ihe sq-called *■ stoue-caiK*,” a ftw yird* to Ihe cut d tbe Tbupanuu 
Dijtaba . . , . - . ihe Dda^ia Maligdva^ utnatcd to tbe uulb-cast tjf tie Tbopixim* within 

iti ontcr enclusore, and anJy a tow yud* frein the spot whene Ibe present bucriptkni to- 

In reality, the inscribed slab (which was raised, and set up, by tbe Archasological Survey 
about 1893), and the " stone-canoe " near it. are situated a quarter of a mile or more from the 
Thupirama Dagaba. 

ft stands within Archeological Reservation, between one of the long granite troughs, 
known by the natives asga/-ora (■* stone-canoes "),andthe massive brick^bmlt edifice, locally styled 
MoUgdwar which was czeavated in 1897 (ArchL Survey, Annaat Report. 1897, p. 4). Both 
of these are to east of the road— formerly known as tbe " Green Path/'—leading north from the 
■* Sacred Road" to join the Outer Circalsr Road near the Koftam Pokana, or Twin Ponds. ' 
about a mile northwards. 


l, KolMi 1-7 Br* tij Mr. B«1l: Nol» t A- B. Mr. CWIrtaWll. 
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A reference in the InscripKon to the *' Temple of the Tooth Kelic " (Dal-dd^gs) induced 
Mr, Wickremasinghe “to identify the Tooth Relic House (Dhafhd-dhdta-ghdrar^), rebuilt by 
Mahinda IV in the centre of the town, with the ruined site now known as the MdtiQdwa '' 

and close to Thupdrama E^gaba."* 

This view the Late Mr. E. R. Ayrton combated (Ceyion jlstnfrc 5<Jcie/y : " NoteA and 
Pneneij/' 191f, pp- xli-ilvi)^ contending that the Tooth Retie Temple,” which stood "in the 
middle of the City," was actually situated vrithin the Citadel Enclosure, and might have been the 
completely ruined structure (once “ an impMssing oblong building laid bare by the Arciunological 
Survey in IBS'?. 

Of this latter minT — which proved too fragmentary to be identified with any particular 
htstorical structure, — ^there survive only a few tall pillars, and these wholly plain, in addition to 
some signs of basement'plinth found to be recessed in outiiDe when excavated tArcJiL Sarvey, 
Annual Report, 1897, pp*3, 4). 

Whether, or not, the existing ruin popularly known as the ** Uafadd Mdligdvd" (clearly 
marked out by the handsome pillars of its suncJunr, finished by unique vq/ra^type capitals, as a 
fane of very special note) is tbe stmetnre wherein the Tooth was enshriued uninterruptedly for 
some centuries, since the time it was brought from India to Anuradhapura in the reign of ICtrli ^ri 
Meghawama (A.D. 304-332), it is certain that neither is any other ruined building hinted at by 
tradition, nor the claim of the existing edifice to be the actual Datadu Temple questioned by 
Buddhist monks throughout the Island at this day. 

It would seem most probable that the present plUared miu, termed the " Dalada- 
Mdiigdwn/* if not the one and only shrine of the *’ Tooth Relic/' was in truth utUIsed, lor a 
longer or shorter penod, as the repository of that paUadium of Buddhism, prior to the abandon¬ 
ment of Anoradhapura as the Capital of Ceylon. 

2, SUB [NSCRIPTION OF QUEEI4 LlLAVATi fA.D. ]208-12l2>; ANtJRABHAPDEA^ 

{Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1911, Vol. I, Part V, pp. 176-182). 

Site. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe writes : — 

Thu inscribed slab is one of a Quipibcr new lyiuj^ at the premises ui Uu AxchoiDlegioi] 
Ccraiuissioiier's Office at Aunradhap’Div, Nobody jj^eins te ttnow tor ceiiiin its brigiuat boin£ t t>irl as it 
is placed together with those frtnxi PuUyui-ta|am, a amatl village about two and a bali inkles Aorth-nsl cl 
the present town of AnUridhapnra. it also is snppcsed Id have come fron> the Bome loolity. 

The slab was brought to the Kachcheri premises—nnbl a Local Museum was provided, 
some years later^ the most suitable storage place for N. C. Province antiquities—in 1891. As 
Mr. Wickremasinghe was then Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner at Anuradfaapnra^ 
he appears to have forgotten the fact. 

Prior to removal, it was copied by Mr. Bell where it Lay at the site of a presumed *" Alms- 
Hall." since excavated {ArcfiL Survey, Annuot J?epor/, 1906, p. 12)„ which adjoins the present 
CivO Hospital on the north, and lies immediately to east of the ** Sacred Road” extension, the 
whilom " Green Path," since converted into a driving road^ 
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3 PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF yOAYA I (A.O. 601-912): NOCHCHI-POTANA. 

(Mpigraphia Zeylanica, 1912, Vol. 11^ Part L pp. 5’9). 

Regnal Year 

An cye-copy of this early Tenth Century iriscriplion of a king, styled in it " Abhd Safa- 
mevanr and most probably identical with Udaya I (A.D. 901-912)i was made by the ArchaologicaJ 
Comciissioner during the course of a Grcoit in Tamankaduwa in l897|ArcAl. 5iirv4^% Annual 
J?cporL p. 11 ; Ce^^fon An^ig^^ory, Vol. Ill, pp. 202, 210)* 

Mr* Bell wrote in his Diary, (September 24th) 

The etumteters ire mmstally dear on thr whole, iitci thrre wait uo (Jifiicnlly in rtidtp£ tht biFada 
of the Idn^lT iJranlor nf Ihii jiWamlwi ind the rt£nil dilc — AbAa S6tcmt^•a^^ 2nd year, 7Ui day, 

Lh th™rnlh Na™. Side. A B be-r Ifl liuea o* : C p=ly S li««, bt.1 io addi¬ 

tion (ignres pf sun and moon in Jew relict ; D is quit* plain. 

In 1903 A. P. Siriwardbana, a trained Overseer of the Archeological Survey, took an 
independent transcript from the pillar. 

Both these copies show that the acittal regnal year (soconif) and moath (iVavon) ol the 
grant were correctly recorded from the stone itself in 1897. 

Mr. Wickremasioghe edited the inscription in 1912 from an estampage supplied by the 
Archxoiogical Survey Department. 

Relegating to a footnote the true date second year, according to Mr. Sell ( A. 5* C 
Artrtuof J?e/>or/, 1S97, p. IIK" the Professor preferred lo adopt an inconrect year and month 
'■ na fva) vanne Vfp^r 9th year ; month of Wap)—interpolating a non cjristmg na to fit his 

own reading. 

The engraver s wording of the lines (2-4) is clear enough even in the “ squeeie.'" and 
quite unmistakable ou the pillar. It is " devonne Navaye ava satawak davQs,'^ i.e., second year, 
month of Navan. waning moon* 7th day . (Sec Plate 1, 2). 

In line 6* Mr- Wickremasinghc reads Hefgama^' This (as recorded in the Arch*ologica.l 
Commissioner's Diary) is doubtless in reality ^^Geigamit" (Sinhalese h and ^ being miach alike) 
the archaic form of the modem name of Galegama, the neighbouring village. ^ 

f SLAB AND PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS: FDLIYAN-KULAM. BDDDHANNE-HEU, 
TlklBlRI-VEWA, ETA-VIRA-GOLLEWA AND FOLONNARCWA. 


{Mpigraphia ZaylaniiM, Vol. I. 1911, Part V, pp, i&2'200' : Vol, li, 1912, 
Parts I, pp. 9-14 : D, 1914, pp. 44-57), 


Tandi* 

A word* variously read by Mr* Wickremasinghe (See Plate I, 1,3,5) as ro(4a)yp (FuliyiB- 
kttlam 26 27). fudi«Bu(Idhaiin«-hc!a C. 18 % Pdndi (Timbiri-vewa, B, 22) and Eta-vira- 

goII«wa.c’ 23 ; Palonnarowa. B, 14>, in the Icrfe of the above inscriptions, published in the 
^Epigraphia Zeylanica ^ is there left untranslated, as among Itnas which the Professor did not 
understand. 


t 

3* 


T^iPt dtber iim.c 4 HX^nimOfi Ib tUi If-riWi. riirtc4 
Ttw TO^ iBSQTnKlty itmU M (iidti In 18 Sl 


UwftnffTopWfl aiBopeflttt inodJUatioo. 

stfvHib jMrttfTTn istpert. “wi =0 u*iuaiiMTH 


Utut offend. 
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Immediately folio wing this word occurs, in most cases, under slightly differing lorms^ 
the kindred wordSofi (correctly S6lt) i and it is this dose connection which affords the ready 
explanation of the combined terms. 

The fuller expansion in the Puliyaaktil&iO slab (lines 26^ 27) is specially enlightening ; 
thoogh, oddly enough, Mr. Wickremasinghe has here gone most astray in his rendering of the 
priadpal words. 

Mr* Wickremasinghe reads balat reh'^n nvhgQsanu fan: which he 

translates, The Guardians at Tusaya and Soliya shall not throw or sel ropes with nooses to 
catch cattle." 

With the sole amendment ol Tmsa)yi^ into the correct spelling—the Irtic 

meaning of the sentence becomes at once patent. It is this “ Toirtd] yans (Pallavas) and Chd|iyans 
shall not set (or cast) nooses (Lc., within the lands appertaining to this Buddhist temple). 

Tondai nadti, or Tondai maadalan (in its Sanskritised form Tundira maodala)* was 
Ihc ancient Tamil name ol the Pallava country, with Kafichipuram as its Capital; just as Chola- 
mandalam was the country of the Ch6|as. In some Southern Indian Inscriptions the names 

Choia and Pd^t^iyti appear together, and in that order.^ 

The Ceylon inscriptions specilied above, and others, are very expUcit in their persistent 
prohibition against these foreigners of alien race and religion—the likely forerunners of the 
present day Pannikkans"—entering on Buddhist Temple property, in pursuit of their pro- 
fession as catchers of elephants, &c. 

For there is definite proof in the lUIera scripta of lithic Temple-grants issued by 
Sinhalese refers that these foreigners hankered after more profitable game mere cattle. 

Thus, in a pillar still extant at Aouradhflpura. and also elsewhere, it is clearly laid 
down :~^€tun asun no^bandmi isd, that is ‘^and (they, i.e. noosen&J shall not (be permitted to) tie 
up elephants and horses,*' 

The instances where the words Tandi So^i occur in the Epigrophia Zeytanioa ^ (A) are 
tabulated below, with proposed corredtions in the parallel column lo right (B), 

Faliy^D-kulaina (lines 26, 27), 


Trartscrtpl, 




B. 


rasoyy So//yp batat fatten no^gasana isa | Tahdiye Sotiy^ biriai rehyit isd. 


Translation. 


“ The Guardians at Tusaya and Sofiya tball 
not throw or set ropes with nooses to catch 
cattle.** 

Buddhaaue-heU 


'*and Tos^di and Choia guards shall not noose 
(elephants, Stc.) within the BuddMst temple 
land).*^* 

(Side C, lines ia-20). 


Transcripi. 


iodise no-vadnd kof isd _ | r unVt So(f(J no-wadnd kot isa 

thi? aivnpuDd) riitf. itnTii*TaH*£wEiTie v»fogak»ii5ffUiHi* eq hive ibr 

PiddiTm Hd tlw SInhalw. rii^^n|jaild iMdffm, IH., p, 33S>. 


klnsk dE Tuadlni. 
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PULIYAM'KUt.AM (1|. NOCHCHl-POTAMA (2), 
TJMB1RI*V^\VA {3J, M^DIRI-GIRIYA (4), PO^ONNARUWA 
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Tranaiafton^ 


and tpdife <ha:]l not e^tter " 


; and Tondiy^s and Choliyansi sJStalJ not (be 
allowed to) enter (the Buddhist Lemple laodlh,, 

Timbiri-vtwa (Side B. lines 22.24J, 


TrartKript. 

(S<4i PA:^di) , . -mbur do ko ., *, vanu 1 Soli Tondi bei^ no-kolaTanu isi. 

sd; I 

Tr^nsiation. 


" Soil P&^di 


tun^i (se) 

■' tftni^ise 


shall not 


" and ChidliyaiLS (and) Tondiyans shat]: aot {be 
permitted to) have tom-toms beaten (within 

&Cm AcCr) 


Eta-vir&-(olt^a (Side C, lines 23-25). 

TVflnscjTpt. 

»* . ♦ (no) vndnd isd. \ Tijndi Sofiya gasitn rtfl^wedno fsd, 

Transiotion^ 

. shall not enter 1 '* and Tondi and Chola noosers shall not (be 

I allowed to) enter (ScC.» Sic.)” 

PfflamianiWI I^uJq MdUgdva'* Side lines 24-26). 

Transcript. 


ttt{ndisa rahaain rtoyvadnd (Aof) isd. \ Tandt Soft gasan nthvadnd kaf tad. 

TranAlation. 


" tui^disc ^h^ll not secretly enter," 


and Tom}! and Ch41a noosers shall not (be 
allowed to) enter (&c-, &c»)" 


To the prohibitory references touctung these dreaded Pailavas and Chojiyans from the 
Indian Continent, quoted from the ** £pigrapfiia Zeyianica.'"' may be added the following, which 
occur in similar Ceylon inscriptions stiU unpublished :— 


Tandiy^ Sofiye no-gasonu tad iBr ahm anaya-gamti) : Tw^dt Soft no^gasana tad (Suigilji 
Kahadarawa) ; Soft Tuijiiiyf ( 60 ) ioi rfh^ no-vadnd iad- ** and Cboliyen and To^diyan (throw¬ 
ers of) nooses shall not (be allowed to) enter (the temple lands)" (Galaewa); me bimht balat rfhpn 
no-gasana kot isd. “and within this area (alien) guards shall not (be allowed to) noo&e (elephants, 
&c,)" (Alut-vewa^K^le Divul-vewii); Tttndi Soft ber no-koftina isd^ *’and Toydiy^s Ch^- 
yans shall not (be permitted to) beat tonutoms (within the temple precincts)" iGlIlcwi); Tn^id* 
Soli hindva no-kot isd, and Tondiyans and Choli^s shaU not (be permitted to) dweU (within 
temple land)" (||ewd) : Sofiyi? no-vadnd tad. (Ahurallhijiura * jVnwara'VpWfl.) 


Alt these reiterated bans show how stringent were the regtUations called for, doubtless 
with good reason, against the objectionable presence of these truculent Drividians within the 
dedicated lands, and peaceful envirous, of Sinhalese Buddhist Vihdras. 
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S. PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SENA II (AD. 866-901): HEDIRI-OIRIYA. 

{Epigrophia Zeylunicu, t9l2, Voi. Part I, pp. 25-33)* 

Uadhura-^UDU. 

In his introductioD to this InscriptioD Mr* WickremasiUighe Says 

The caatents tell oilbatKmg ilbi StltlicvaD w!i* i hh of MaysniEiB i by the 

twice-aaoinleO queen. 

Accordingly, his Text and TmnslaticD (lines 1-H> run thus 

bal {jiycrd) atri Lak^i%-^t iald-fik^ifd mri-bar tamd yrxan Hemb-diif^talft eJt- 

kof Utjrori-auiii Siri StlTf-bAy wiiAa'rajf-Aa dd Ilka' Stlijnerae ma^pafmukd ^«Ptvon 

ne} *. ++ .. .. .* .* [ava] viscniyi; 

On the Hfib day oJ the waning iiiaon [of the mnnUi of .. , * , * , ] in the third year [of llw 
rci£n] of Hit Majesty Abba SafeneTaa urho is like Mito a hMo mark [of idomment] id the . * *, . * 
pn»prrou Idand df Laak^, an ernbodimenE 0 >l £ood foriuDe and majesty, a descendant cd the Oklcaka 

dynaMy, and who wa* bom of the tvice-iuiointcd Queen nnto the great fCing MaynrtAiUB Siri St^-bey. 
illQiniiiBtiQg the whole of Dambadiva with his ^tory," 


To the Translation this footnote is appended 

Mayttrd-dttnu ; " bora of the Mayari fpea-hen)."' 1 have npt oome aCTdiA this epithet elsewhere, 
tonld It be in atty way Cocnccled vrilh (he popnlar legend given ia ihe Rdjaratndkaroya, which traces 
aijccjlry of a SiidiaJesc dynaaty lo a Princcu Mayutavati, bom of a pea-hen, aod married to one of 
the PrihCn who cscarled the branch of the Sacred Bodhldree to Ceylon in Ihe reien of Devauamdiya 
Tissa (247-207 B. C.) ? 

Decfpii frons prittiQ multmr The rock on which Mr. Wickremasinghe has split is the 
somewhat dose resemblance between the medieval forms of Sinhalese ce (je) and the aspirated or 
mahd-prdr^a S) (dfto)* (Sec Pbte I, 4). 


Otherwise, with the Mahawansa (LI. 22-47) before him, the Professor could hardly have 
failed to connect the epithet—the pride of at least three Chbla rulers of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centunes, who adopted the same Hlk in its Tamil and Sanskrit dress, after similar conquest— 
with the capture of Madhoru, the P^gdiyan Capital, by the Sinhalese expedition despatched in 
the 9th regnal year of Sena II (A.D. 866-901) or -‘Siri Saifi Bo Abaya^' as he U styled in this 
nnd Other Ceylon inscriptions. 


The episode is dwelt on with speck! pride and emphasis in the old Chronicle 

11 cemmacd of b„ to his Chief Ciptuu, Iiud charged him ibai he =hould lake 

the Prince id with him lo the country of the Pau^iyauR, and pel the King thereof lo death, and 

reco^^ the Insure Md other things ihat liad been orried nway from the talaud ^ and. having set the 

*'‘= Csptaifl promiaed io do all that 

had been Cotammided him ; and hdemg leave of the king straightway entered iflio a diip wilh hit meiu 

And when he had Wed on the other tide wilh his mm and Ml bis material of war* be laid 

waste the coast ^ ^oompaMed the City of AfodAnm. And when be had laid siege lo tbt City, he ™d 

Ai^ I* ihnh « thaE there wm do cctoeu cmeatmu whatever either from Withi7 or withont 

And then he sel hre lo its halllemenb. lowers, and stoEVhemses, 

1 T'^- SWht« W« besieging hi* City and laying waste Ihe conatry round 

abont* and destroying his hwli. King Pia^c heard thereof, and made haste thither wilh Lis army wd gave 

I 1 ™ sufficed him not. And being hbtttelf wounded with .n arrow^ he 

ohiL Ta M [he back of au elephant, aud gave up his lifc ^ 

the wrong place- Aiid his Queen also died with him al the same time* 
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Aiwi *itcr ttut the Jirmy (rf Ihe Si:^hal«c, nolMai cnlcrtil tbeCtty, vid spoikd it of all 

Uut WHS IherciR, 1*^*' onto tb< wIid spoiled Hie dly of tbe Aswra- Ajid Ihc Cbicf of tlue Anny ttached 
the Kini's Fnltce and found thcreua the treasures that bad been earned away fnoni the Island, and many 
other things also of great value. And ke look possession of all these things, and also of all the riches found 
in Ihe City and in the country. 

And he kepi Ihe supreme power in hiv Own hands, spd plaong the yoiiUg Prince under his control, 
he made hint King over the country with all the cerrmoniea that were due, and gave the country into his 
keeping. And he took itmt ty meo and horses and elephants as it pleased him. add, fearing no danger from 
any quarter whatever, hailed his axroy wherever he close^ and reached the sea-board t and rested there 
according to his good pleasure r and from, Iheiice the skilful Caplain entered into ■ ship, m if he were bound 
on a voyage of pleasure, and reached Mahatiliha. 

Having saluted the Lord of the Land, and related (he story of his enterprise, he showed io'rtb i^l 
Ihe treasures lhat he had brought with him, Aud Lfac King said, "ll is weH," and bestowed great honours 
on him. 

And having accampauied the rejoicing army io his own City, (he King held a feast ol triniupb and 
drank wine in honour of this victory* 

Little wonder that, m days wliea bombast m high places knew few bomids. King S'Clld II 
should have assumed the fairly won appellatioEt of ** jWflcfAurd'-dunu/' or '*Conqaeror of 
Madhura, * just as some fifty years subsequently the Cb6]a King Parinlaka I, after overrunning 
the P^diyan country, styled himself in his Tamil HthJe records, “ Modirai-fconda ; whilst his 
grandson, Uttama Chd|a was known as Madhurdniaka^" the Sanskrit equivaknl—a title which 
was adopted a centory or so later by Kulottu^ga Chdla HI.* 

6. CAVE IMSCRimON Of JAVA BAKU I (A.D. 1120-llSB): DIMBULA-GALA, 

{Epigmphta Zeylamcu, 1917, Vol. H, Part IV, pp. 184-189). 

[See The C^Jon Antiquary^ 1917, VoL HI, Part I* pp* 1-12.] 

7 . ROCK INSCRIPTION OF OtiEEN KALYANAVATI (A.D. 1202-12081; BO-FITIYA. 

{Epigmphia Zeylaniai, VoL II^ 1917, Pari IV^ pp, 190-192). 

In the last issued instalment of the Epigraphia Zcyianicor" Professor Wickremasinghe 
has published some half a dozen lines Iron) an mscription of Queen Kalya^vati (A.D. 1202-1208), 
of which the rest has suffered destruction* 

Mr* Wickremasinghe says in bis Introduction 

This siane wjh discovered, befwcen ihc year^ 1906 aud 1713, a.l Bd-pidyaih 'he Hewavissa Kotal*. 
Central Province of Ceylon. The firvi piece is the fop portion of a aleb abonl 2} IL wide. li nMBtaiii* the 
firal six liuE* of the mscrippon. The Kcomd piece evideutly bclcmg^ to Ihe lower cue!* rs we tee on 
the words hira *^da, *■ van aud moon.” which luuaUy occur at the end of a g^vjil. 

Of the roscripHoui of Kif 4 »^J»-Kiklla't Queen, ktlyuiviti. who, like lilavatL, bore the till* Akba 
SftllHeTtDrCnily Iwv io far known* The find, b the oue Oh Ihe pavcmenl of Ruwanveli O^aba 
Antiradhapura, dated in her Kcond rcgual year, and the second is the presenl record- Tbcnlgh w* have 
here only a fregpienl of the lalter, yet what little infornuiticn its cOoIcnU give throwe &onie lighi OP Ihe 
final events of her reign. 


Bo itjiled too i a i ptllwr tnaeriptioa tunpubHihed) pt fudukluhitiw, S. C. ProviSpe- Th® mme ack isvemtr aIm rKeul*il 
^Bihe SoBjollfwa plUar tnow la the Cotaiubv HtUBeUMlL but !■ diaernilty’cvpmHd. that peketa Siri A**. MUUer 

fCevCon /iwenjilAMi, 113 . 7 ^^ re ad* woUuilw fwfiofla &Ti JSaay boy ni^ and tran^tei ** the hint hgriSdvff bov W« ylniwl 

to aii onAcr a ncuAttVa uea,^'tef&I 

^ Sptarapkla FniVwi VH. Appeodjx, rufetrptleeaof Boqibcni India. 
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The B6-pitjya Inscription was not engraved on a slab*, as Mr. Wickremasingbe—not 
unnaturally, perhaps—supposes, bn I cot into a rocli. It was copied, and an estampage taken, by 
A. P, Siriwardhana ot the Archaeological Survey, in 1907 : — 

He notes {Biary, September 26th, J9071 

Went frotn lo Hapoliyeildi, to copy and " squeezea ncicJi inscriptiop which we fovud oh 

tbe duu ot a p&ddy'tietd blutrd and destroyed Jcavui£ only tbe bej;iiuiirt£. Tfaere were several amall 
fra^mentii tbnywii here and tbere, with part* ot words and Jr hers. Two ot these ptecea were copied. 

In asserting tliat the inscription at Bb-pi^iya is '■ the second '* inscription of Queen 
KaiyanavaU discovered, and that “only two are so far known,** Mr, 'Wickrecnasinghe is also 
mistaken. 

In point of fad, it is the fifth epigraph (No. S) of that Queen's reign brought to light. 

The Inscription itself, or rather what is left in the first five lines of it, reads : — 

TVonscripA 

1, Sri Abh^ Sflldinevd 3. n-vahanse Detnaj.a vi 

D KalyAlldVflti svami 4. yavulin kandavora bind! 

S . . . na kara. 

Th is Mr* Wickretnasinghe renders : — ^ 

7>nns/Q/ion. 

Hee .Hftjesty Sri Abbe SeteneTSB Kelyiiivill —her slrou^bold bavih^ been brotcepiiQ.p throuAh 
ibe TumU Lasurrcclioh^-was carried away on the aboaldcr. 

Is it nnreasonable to assume, with seme confidence, that “ the divinity" which ".doth 
hedge a King would have spared Queen KaJya^avnb' this needless, and somewhat gross, affront 
an indignity tantamount to sacrilege in Ihe case of an Oriental sovereign, who bore the semi'’ 
divine title of ? A litter, or other mode of couveyaace, however cmde, would doubtless 
have been provided even in such an emergency. 

Any alternative translation of a passage {necessarily spccnlativc in its bareness} which 
will save the position for Royalty, withonl loss of respect, seems called for, 

Kara (if taken to mean " made ") may possibly relate to the construction of some im¬ 
provised makeshift,, in which the Queen was carried away from the captured fortress. 

In this view, it would seem justifiable to venture to translate the cryptic passage thtis :— 

When her fortrew (or fortified camp} WM slonned {Itt ^reached) in the Tamil irmpttou ilH. dfs, 
twbauce). Her WajMty Sri Abki Siliwey» kalyiiavni (had » ... ) f»hioaed, and, having bMn 
placed (thtreinh wa» bome eff ito a place qf safety}. 

OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF QUEEN KALVANAVATI. 

It may be of interest to students of Epigraphy, and of service for collation, to put together 
some notice of the other four inscriptions, so far discovered, which belong to the reign of this 
pious Queen, who. Says the Great Chronicle feelingly, “ was moved with a great zeal for the religion 
of the Teacher/' 

These records, in the order of their appearance in print, are 

Ko, I: Anaradhapura^ 

This, the earliest published inscription of Queen Kalyanavati (dated in her second regnal 
y***')? was discovered many years ago on the satapoioio matawa, or inner paved platform, fn 
front of the South Chapet of Ru wan veil Dagaba at Anuradhapura. 
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Photogiupbed (No. 104, Pavement Slab) by Capt. Bo£g, R. E., for the Ceylon Govemineiit 
io the Se ven lies, it was edited (but wlthont a Plate) not long afterwards in the Journal of th^ 
Ceylon Aoiatic Society {Vol. lU, No, 25^ 1882, pp. 1815), by the late Bartholomew Gonasdeara, 
Mndaliyir, Chief Si^dialese Translator to the Government. 

The record coasts in all of twenty-two long lines, cut on a huge fkt slab mcasoring 
14 ft. by 8 ft. 7 in. 

The first eight lines (reproduced cn Plate HI l)*i are reprinted below with their 
translation :— 

Tmitscript, 

L Abhaya Salamewao Kalyanavati Sawamm^wahanse^a dewana ^lsa4a pora ekoloswak 
lada Visa nakatin Slfi Sanga fio Porakkrama Bahu 

2. Chakkrawarti suwaniin-wanse etuluwn rajadamwange bhanda»^ paripalanaya-kola 
ratnatrayehi adhikappra^da eti sardha Buddhi gtine 

3. n samawit rajapprasada rasin wiraja'inaiiawu Bhanddra-poif Pi rivalU‘bim Vijaya- 
ndiran ha mekuge amadu Same 

4. dhd Devin ha mekunge ben Lanka Adhikdra Koiadanawu Dewal-nuvan ha 
dena-lada agamadhara noek 

5. pandif^warayangen JJiiwnnmph' suwaminta DatngGlHUQtl rajjnriiwan adiwd noek 

6. rajadamwan vbln tarana-lada piija vi^dsba asi prasada parawa^w? anun ha 
asadhararia pn 

7. ji-v4eshayak tala-menaweyi nana-widhawn a|adas atasiya asuwak pama^ 
wastrayen vi$e 

8. shawd kanchukayak bah^ chudamani chaitya pratibimbiyak se visesha-kote saraha 
pas-yajake 

Translation^ 

On the llth day of the brighl half of (the month) nadcr the utenm Via* in the second, 

{resnail year ot Her Ma^eaty Abkl SllaftevtN KilfUaVlti, PlrWwafa-iun? VijiOf^-tuiwan 

who carcfnlly gnarded the treasnres of the Imperial Lord Siri Sia( Sq Parakruu and other 

PtiliETes^who rejoiced exceedingly in the three gems—endowed with faith and a clear intellect, and 
illumined with Ibe rays of royal favour—(this personage 1 , together with his mother Sttmedha and 

his nephew (or son-in-law) who performed the dnties of Adiiara of Lauha and Principal of the Xofadaiiaw 
D^t!tHiiyOr having learned from many Pand-its, who were conversant with Buddhist Uhmture and offices, 
what kind ol offerings had been made Io the venerable ffnwanmefi by HatBgeBUBa and many other 

Princes, were transported Wilh Joy, and, having resolved to make a grand offering snperior to the offeaiogs 
of others, encased (the Dagaba) heantUully with about SvSSC cloths of variaus sorts, and highly adorned 
it 30 as to resemble the reflected image ol a cmwn-jewe] monnment; and from five ya|as • ■ - 

No. 2 : Teiiyowa. 

Tbc xcaad mscriptioa of the suits (fourth regnal year) ocemrs oa a rough pillar-slab 
found at Tdiyawa in the gatagam Korale of the N, C Province. It was copied and photographed 
by the Archaeological Commissioiitr in 1894, 

The Annual Reports of the Amhoeological Survey have reached Mr, Wickrema- 
singhe in doc coarse, and he has quoted from them freely on occasions. The following paragraph 
{ArchL Sarvey. Annual Report. 1894. p. 6) regarding the TeUyawa slab must, therefore, have 
escaped bis notice t — 
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An ioscribed pUlv-^b. cUled Ihc fourth yeu* of A5fj S<iit(iinetwn tbo^coad 

record of tbia qaeeti so tur disooTcrcd, The other it od the |tavemest at the South chapel ” of Rowanv^Ji 
Dagabu. 

OwLag to the writing haTing been cominitled to no nodres^d slab (Sides A. B., 10 tines, 
each ; Side C., 2 lines, cut verticaJly ; Side D., bare) which has weathered considerablyr hll faces 
except the first have become virtually illegible i only a few letters can be made crut on them here 
and there^ The deciphering of Side A even is open to doubt in part, thanks to the rugged con¬ 
dition of the stone, and to the marked illiterate orthography of the stone-mason who inscribed the 


record,^ 


A tentative reading, and translation, of the front tace (Side A) is given, coupled with 
photograph (Plate II, 1. 2) of that side of the slab itself and of a *' squeeze taken from it and 
from Side C, 

In addition lo tlie designation and hiVudn of the Queen, with the year of her reign and the 
month, the first part of the Inscription seemingly contains merely names of Ministers, or Chiefs, 
concerned in the issue oE the grant. 


1. Aba Safameva 

2 . n Kyalyanavati su 

3. waminwansel^a 

4. sataravanu fsa 

5* la masa Vaaafnajid 


Transcript, 

6. ye echa JKudal^n^ 

7. fCasE Ar^ttha echa 

8. Kahabu Devdti Ba 

9 . mmudra Kala (* * ‘ ^ ) 
10. Watakeiui (Sanga) 

Translation. 


La the foortb Year M Ihi; rcigD) of Her Majesly Silaoevu JtBlytuvali, iwe> Vau (nul liyu 
Madal^OC Ka3c |? Kuy^pa) AriVth« and Bammudra KaEu ( , . . ,) sf Ka.haJlll>u D«vile (indj W^U- 

No^ 3 ; Sigiriya. 

The third record discovered (also fourth regnal year) bnt two months earlier was 
copied in 1S96 from the " k^tlfpai pavura,** or *' mirror-lLke wall —so called, from its extreme 
polish, by more than one visitor of medieval centuries who has scratched his name thereon — 
hi the andent Gallery at Sigiri-gala. 

The first four lines were quoted in the Annual Report, Archl. Survey, 1905^, p, 6. They 
are here reprinted i — 

Transcript. 

^ * 

1, Anurddfiapuroye Badhigana I 3. KaLyuiawatinta sataravana 

2. yc Sabhtta pevidde Uaha [ 4. Vesege bala ^yemi. 

Translation. 

la (tha luontti] Vestk. oi Lbc loiirih (year at (be oi (Her MajcKtyl Kilyioaviti ike Eretl, t 
(Buddhist flioulcI, residing ut (Vihin) la Anur4dhaparii, ipapecled tlit. departed iJtler 

iiupecting) (this GiUeryf 


7 . Set# the vmdiL' i.p«IbD 2 uT cnefa correct ConB* m IToIiraBcvutl i rmwlHmAuJiH In i (tor 
I. Wololcmn Ct. ViCsiKelrl}:^ iDrfcKptlon r^<prpi|)Aia iEfytunln L p 
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^9 


Ko. 4r Bfltals-ioda. 

The foorth, and latest noted^ inscription of Qneen, Kaiy^avati was found m 1S90 (but not 
brought to public notice uoHl the publicatiou of his **d.jTeien^ C^fon in 19<)9) by Mr. H, Parker* 
Irrigation Engineer* when the large abandoned tank, known at this day as'BataU-god^-’vfwa, in the 
N. W* Province* was being freed of jungle, prior to the carrying out of the "Batala-gt>d^ Irrigalion 
Scheme," now in working order,* 

Mr. Parker’s brief references to the Stab Inscription (which be had built info the 
masonry wall of the Head Sluice at the tank) seire greatly to tantalise j and it is the more dis^ 
appointiDg to wiiyt from the nomerons Inscriptions printed in his Tafnable book a copy of this 
promising record of a rdgn of which we know so little. 

The information Mr. Parker affords ’ * is as follows !— 

Tbe Tut lefereTice lo the place Puruu Kinrv^/' so called), is COntiliaiCd io iDBCriplkHi vhicb 
was left DEL a Jarfe »Iah oo the embenJimeRt o( the reserrofr. by Queen Kilyina^atl ^1J02-120S .kD-J, Ihc 
widow of King Ni;^p.ha‘HBlla, >s llie Ihird year of her rei|D, tbai; h ISO! or In it she rECorded ber 

restoration oi the tank at *' Gadalagcifa at Mahala-pcra/' the old town, attd her (re') cOlutraiiliDii of a 
WUura—uow termed Kota^weriya, freu lla Ehijrt ” di^ba, the Kcl|a Wacbaeni—at an adjoiiuD^ Tillage, 
Pana^hi, ae related in the Mafidva/;;tsfi lii. p. .... 

There is a worn iuscHptioD in chanctrrs of the tenth century on a pillar at the embuliment, 
which indicates that it was then TcslOtEd. or was in workii]|. order ; and a. longer ode on a large slab leit 
there by Queeo Kalya^vati (1202^1208 A.D.), and cut in the third year cut her reign, in which she lelales 
that she had eramined the sites of "the known sluices,” and b^d rebuilt one of thein, besidescaesing three 
hreaelies to be tilled np - . ■ . ■ 

A tradition, to which the inscription of Kaly^Taii appears to coatain a reference, states that the 
refiBToir odce possessed seven sluices i it scents lo have been wilhont any fotmdatlcn in fact It is onlikety 
that there w«e mote ihau two, one of them being near the Bonthem end ..... 

[Not until after the above had gone to press was the writer able to secato an estampage 
of the inscribed slab at Batala'goda-vewa. This has been photographed, and appears in Plate 102.] 

Surface measurezuents show the slab to cover 4 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. The full record comprised 
17 lines of wridugt neatly engraved between 2 In. ruling, A not inconriderable part of the Inscrip¬ 
tion is, considering its age, well preserved, and presents little difficulty in decipherment even from 
the estampage. 

From this ink impression — pending opportauity of collating it with the slab itself —' 
a tentative transcript (omitting words re^incised into the new darker-shade cement-facing, 
added here and there in tbe Nineties) is offered, with a provisional translation which is neces¬ 
sarily broken and imperfect, 

Mr. Parker is wrong in allotting the record to " the third year" of the Queen's reign. It 
belongs to her fifth year. 

The main interest of the Enscription centres in its allusions to bistcrical personages of the 

period. 


9 - Mr. Pvrkffi WQrfc«d aJt btii^odi HwOthb lOT^lfiUri l$Drv«yiA uC ISI^iaBTIC«li4mGtion|. 
10 . 
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Specially does it particnlarise ** (Lofiip^td)-kaiaku Vijaya Abo Sirtgu Senevt-ndvony 
that pre-emineat Prune Minister^ styled hi the J^QhQVonsa " Ayasmajita, Cbicl ot the Army, bom 
of the Khandavdra family, who bad control of the affairs of the whole kingdom of Lanka, and 
who la atluded to in other recordSn^ ^ 

This masterful Chieftain deposed King Sabasa Malla, and set on the throne Queen 
tCalyai>avati, the widow of the latter's elder brother, Ni^^anka Malla^ 

Among other acts related of him, was the constmetion and endowment, in the Queen's 
name, and his ovrn, of two un| 3 ortant temples^ — one at Pannala, the other at Devundara (Dondra) ? 
the separation of “ the foar castes which had hitherto been mingled together j and hiving the 
DhammadbikQrar}a (a treatise on Rtiles of Practice") composed. 

Another almost equally distinguished Minister— if, indeed, he be not one and the same 
Chief—is called in this record “ M^nyavare Kryoyo Vat? Singa Senevi-ndvan" a name, 
which, ander slightly different forms, figures prominently in the numerous Inscriptions of King 
Ni$$ai^ka Malla at Po|annamwa. ^ =• 

There are references to other Chiefs, notably to an Adigir of the city “ Mahaia-pura 
known as (Badala-goda) "— quite possibly the present day Batala^goda—who may well be "liCo^a- 
dartavu Mand-ior Deval)-ndvan.*' the nephew, or son-in-law, of the Lord High Treasurer 
“ Manddra-pot^ Ptrivctatitn Vijaya-ndvan’* the great Ayasmanta Chamupati. 

A provisional version of the tejrt, as transcribed from the "squeeze’^ (ignoring the 
modem restoration of the writing, right or wrong'-'), follows :— . 

Transcript. 

L { , . , , Tri) Su^thaiaychi ek s^t rija siri pf(mi^i ^ ^ . Aba Sa) 

2. (lanievfl)n Kalyanavati paswannehiifl raja ?asana ^sanaya ( . .) 

3. (ZoJiipyfQ)^fH/flA:u Vijaya A&o Stnga Senevi-ndvan vy(dn) , » , , Maya (rijya) , , . 

4 . ( , . ,. JMadhya de^a (..) nisd (Badaln-goda) nemati Mahala-pores** va 

fra Lfl/ifta A)dhikdri Jifan{da-ndvan) 

5 . chuda ( .i - *« ■ P kramf) me ( , , «~ veva tun kadekin kad^ gflf soro' * sun — 

(bun) nopavaf ^ ^ 

6. to P. ) KalingimbB ( -, ^) Atiso{rott)v(i Vijambe per^^ dev^ni (sorowaJk) n^ 

ti heyio > ■ p 

7. boho ket {.1 pavat Seda Ki^sba Badim (soro bi}m baM sndnsn bins 

madak e (ta) ____ 

^ IL Ttili atM-ndrcitL OtkeFtkls of l-liv i]«TtQ4, " ainunanffl {JpmtdO dtuvrapaN” nit the iiniiaT'Bnja {LXXX.S?, 

■tj Ead jt] th* Slab InRciriftlcs of Sitiau IfiElD. jLowJ;i:^Aiitdni Zofuf-rJailii/ii Dvtttri jtM-vdrvo"; dh Uae Jluvanvelt 

parTrtnaBt *t AanridtapBIX*'B'o^danJ'pote JPfriutihi-MM "i oud tn fbo ^n/edieolljfa trcllovrf Vj tb* JEcj/n- 

Ip £2 o4n Hit kUbii ty w Eth Siojn* SciktC (r^rkra)-u(tMB ' cl NJmnka Iftilla'a n i|u hfi lo 

be HtabU tTlH - TbP ESHb*"n 31*11* recBid difffrtBtrew* two Ghitt* boili allcU " iatnprtotaiiii “lomJMsiAlirf™ 

jibd^uro*,'' tbe Dltur '* aodalpBiimiiw,'^ bU 4c*mt fri€Dd " [Howsula p*rimT «<];, 

12. JirdUvanfo. LXXX, 

IS. S« tho^riumumv* IiucTiT^tioUi Inraicd to aniu. Sonvif, JHMoiafpiwl, mtl-ls. pp. tm. 193,101, and ^TotijCcp 

11. pp. ISl, I54, 

14. IfT. IVrkitr bad uiukivbttdlT Bt]4ere«pfiosal oppnrtiuitr Moor] y itiambDlDf the Batala-EOda lDerripUoB;mnd bj* 

atudr ot It appumily ttpboldMied him, or fomoono elK. tC^fvcIOpiv' mtiitius pcrtiop* on ibe sew nsiest larfAce. where fbo Uib pcrmr 
iq bsTe WMtbered away. 1i iibanil],'DMCwurto roevrd fbnteoeh aMprr^meplwl “ rMleWAJ ” t^Tnt tfki be quice ntsmaftt]) cut 
Stvof bnJdiitiSed 3end nwrt to It brtc ba.it.but Lendod Ln embamm an Endepciident alsdeutr Eotlsd Tulin? ofibo .Val^unal 
tSoItfryiLtUhorilleii ke tbai SB attempt ibould PT'rr be Diadfl to PCpbkra niMJay poriSose of nireffot P>fht rnnlt wlUbhe 

to leoMU tbo value oE wbat TemattiiL'' Tbe casns apt>Lle* with equal force to aac^r*! faTcrtpffertu- 

II. Parkerba*"ttl;Td year" twl«; but tbc tOaf ?ive*poaioanBfitl ''fn tboaftbtyeaj:quite elearly. 

15. Parker trauflatn" BadalO-SPda MahaU-imra.'’ He Idrafifin tbe pToeat Jooele-wvofefl ettf fcsawp u ‘•Ponfao 
/fuirani" with *■ JTobaJo-jJiMW.' 

1 ?. JToAa ** grtaf “ bae bees mberteil on tbe eemnit bafor* ar«a Wtsk. '' 

IS Fuher extraotobaoWU alutcoa" fTurn lb* 
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g, nhl tajnan aamin A{ . . , ^ }ra^ VeffVan sarov^ iljicJiQ^hffi'miyatintca^dva 

9^ ( ■ O nfti (Tfiiasa) vadaiti me Mfnyavar^^* Luk Vi/aya Van Stnga Senevi- 

navan ka|a(£e') 

IOp -nevirat Pirivemx sc( , . aa > Vihiraya jirn^a^'f an ve4aTf tabuTik d^k^vf 
vimasa ( Ya J 

tl. talava D^^aba Kadu I>fga(ba} kotf bandam (iQthi)me jln^^ puspb^n&maya da 

atpas?, 

L2< p^l sahita kot? {kara)v^ Maha Sanghaya biadav^ chatDrbbbidha^ 

pratyayen (dasa)>'> 

13. sthina keremia mese (lo)suun v^^a karannklia taomi vfvata gat do ( < ^ ^ 

atifa(yiii) 

14. ( . . . «)ka karaua kf oifti Vf ta(raan) namin Lwu-so^ejnu-iTiz/fii kanu mul odara ( > • ) 

15.. ( « . . ^ ) Tata sata ^ ^ Vikarayata kasalaa karaau k^meti 

kosaLin ga5taj[ra * ^ . . ) 

16. {.. me ) IcusUaoata hasaranayak kafa ekek etnam k^inida b^u bat 

k^yek balu ( ..) 

17. ataiDa)ba oamkeycdi duk p^imoyamcapa katakii$aU matuvanna^ 

Tmn tamart kaja s6(veyi)*"* 

Tronatation, 

la the tifth (year of Itoe reign) of (Her .Kajetty ikha Selamevti^ Kifyiimii. enjoys royal 

prosperity as Sicpreme (JiV. □ac-canopy) micr af Tri^Si^hala, (Pilule May^ Rnhspa). 

(Upon Ube order of the Geaeral l/)ttfp^ia)JcaIaktt Vijaya Abti Singa^Stwvi /ifl»'on(‘wbo proiaoted 

the intcreeta of) Church and State, .. (Ltufi-fk}-AdiMrit Ji^n(^-navan} lord of the city 

of Mahala-poia called j Badala-go^) ia the Middle Country (belopgiag to] Ihc May& Kingdom 
because it was reported that the slnicES of ( ' • . > 1 tank were roiaed and iaipemiaoest, owing to 

washaways at three and becaose the iormcT scoocd iliiice no longer existed 

and many fielde did (not) survive, Seda Ka»ba (Easyapa) fndrm, having examined the sluice sites aad 
selected a (new) suitable site, fhad eoDSlmctcd] ihexic a sluice in his own 

name, (to wit) A \ ^ . . . ) raso VijVi Ynit 

(Farther), having observed that tlie Vihira. ( . » . .) at Silisvirai Pirivena (ertablEshed by the 
Geacra]) At^ytzvtjr^ Lak Vijaya Yo^ Sin^tx-Sent^'ttwon was dilapidated, after enciairy he employed 
onlside labour and bad the |Ya)ta]ava D^gaba aad the Eadn D^ba built ; improved the damage 
flower-garden here; gave servitors (fit ha 4 id-aad-foot service^] had water-placet and hut* coo- 
itmefed ; and pat Monies of the Ureal Commiioity (JVoAd 6anj^a) into residence, bestowing on them the 
four priestly requisites (dolhing, food, bedding, mediciaes]—(in all) preparing Icn sacred sites (for Ihem)- 

Hc who (thus) benefits tbc State and Religion, desiring grealJy ta airy out in his own name, 

£^vn aolEma-mijni . . which lus own lank had reezived , ... having had 

the ground cleared (hV. had rants remO'Vcd] ...... and being demons of making a eharilable 

gift of ..... (to the Vjhara} . . , , (the former) charitable gift . .. 

Should any one cause harm to this bene^Uoo, he will become (like dog and crow, and) like 
one who eats the rice (left for) dogs and craws, and will suffer woe ia the Eight Great Hells. 

May the merit af this action which we have performed acCrne to Others in the fntarc aS Ibongh 
done by them. 

iD. Jfmvnnm:: nor tiuprut>ahly=JfcanHnea, itMCeudancs ot lie Clict who liaueht over tion ludis tl«shoot Of ■ ha 
JtaA4 kdiilUnrulNtUk.or^SaerAd M Tree^jn Lie Klfn or DcvaBamplTaTlHa. 

20. Poaiihly up^istAeno. “ anhiidLair saCrod HKk." 

31. Tbv reailtng'ir<uZariafldsviii»uJia) '''thoae who ppry npon ^ hSi been anfXBtted. 

22. Sinbatme words. mnoJn^ ^ loaf amUDamsof paddy Kiwlui r^iouf' hara hern intfOdBCed appannlly herw 

3}. The miiainB wcrdi preccdluf are given cathr coiueat aa .Aeleh wsla''^ lat wc Papltlykaa 

livaciiptloB {Jowrsaf 0.4. VU, r UIS>'^Bqh) tivf yqm Imclviffeii orWat . , . . . taJ^d itMca cCiav 4nitaa A'cdwdtnfinrra 

olb wdAo aaniAiaga. 

h. Coinparea t^DtliiykQB i^anJiisiair- Mektyuia puayakrlTiLva tams tusk fLyastin kaUh nivB lanu ^Un pin DjmniOdxava. 
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e. CHRONOLOGY. 

Mr, Widcremasinghe's views Qn the ChroDology of the Kings of Ceylon nsuaXty assigned 
to the Tenth and early Eleventh Centuries are embodied in his Prefaces to the Tablets of Mahinda 
rv at MihintaJi, and to the Kiribat Vehera Pillar Inscription at Anutidhapma, in ** Epigrophia 
Zcylanica, Vol. L Nos. 7 and 31, pp. 79-gO \ 1S5457. 

The following, 1 thmk , represents correctly bis argnments. to each stage of which (A—F) 
my Notes are appended. 

A 

The Tanjore inscription of the sixth year of the Chdla king Rajindia Ch6]a D^va 1 (A.D* 
10IB) makes reference to his *' invasion of Ceylon and to his capture of the Pandyan crown, which 
had been left in the charge of the Idng of Ceylon."' 

This incnrsion must have taken place before lOlfi AD., and probably after lOlS : 
because there is no refercntt to the event in his inscription of the fourth year of his reign or in 
any previous otics.^’ 

The P^dy“ regalia bad been left with DapptUa About twenty-four years later in 

the reign of Udaya 111 .... , king Cola, obviously R^jcndra Cola D^va I, invaded Ceylon and 
regained the crown*' (Ajj. 2c5?,,pp. 79-80), 

Note. 

The supposed synchronism of Udaya in and Raj^ndra Chdla I has been discussed by Dr* 
Hnltzsch in his Contribaiions /o Singkaiese Chronology*’ ** 

He has pointed out that Wijcsinha has icterpolaled after '^Ihis king" in verse 44 of 
Mahovoi^iisa, LIU, the words " lof C61a)t” and that in reality the wording of the Chronicle 
implies that the army of the Ch6Ia king had to return without accomplishing its object."^ 

- Mr, Wlckremasinghe seems to have relfed on Wijesi^ha's Translation, and his: synchro¬ 
nism when tested by the P^ text falls to the ground. 

B. 

'*The Manimangalam Inscription of Dec. A.D. 1046 mentions the names, of four Ceylon 
kings. VikTama-Bahu, Vikrama-Ph^dv^. Vira^Salamegan and $ri-Vallabha Madanaraja, whom 
the C61a kiog, RajadhirAja I, had conquered. And these have been identified with Vikrama-Baha, 
VLkrama Pa^d°. Jagatip^ and Paralomna Pindu mentioned in the fifty-sixth chapter of the 
Mahava^so/^ 

Mr. Wickremasinghe concludes that the eleven kings from Udaya 111 to Parikrania 
p^ ^ dya {Nos. Ill to 121 in Wijesipha's Table) ^^must have reigned between A.D, I0l5 and 1046, 
that is within a period of only thirty-one years and not eighty-live or □inely-five as calculated by 
Tumour and Wijesi^ha respectively " {Ep. Zey.. p- 80). 

Note. 

The identification of the four kings mentioned in the Maoimangalam inscription with the 
Princes Vikrama Bahn, Vikrama Pandya, Jagatipila and Paxakrama Pliijdy^ due to Dr, 
Hultxsch. This scholar, however, has now withdrawn his proposed identification of Lhe last two 
with Vira-Salam£gan and 3ri Vallabha Madanardja of the Inscription. ' ” 


IE, JfoAdlWa^D Lm. 

20, Jffmrmai B, A, S., IftlX 

J7, /t., 

|& /b .ph&ZU 
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C. 

p pralrram a Pii^dya f am ft to thc thronc in A.Di 1046* Ltiat is, 107 years before Pir^kraBia 
Rah n J, wbo&e first coroaatioD tewk place Ld A.B. 1696 expired, i.e, in A.D, tl53, these 107 y&rs 
beinf the total of the regnal years of the six kings " who preceded him. 

The year 1046 Anno Christi ctjuals Buddha Vursha 1SB9 expired, or 1590 current. 

According to the M.ahdvUTji£a “ a period of ninely+three years and eight days intervened 
between the accession of Udaya III and that of Parakraioa Pindya in 1590 A.B. current. The 
former, therefore, came to the throne in the year 1497 A.B. (Le. 1590, minus 93). The_date of Jus 
accession, according to my calcnlaiion, shown above, is in 1015 A.D*” i^P- PP- 155-156,) 

Note 

Wijesipha's Table requires carefnJ scratiny, as he has made no distinction between com¬ 
plete and incomplete regnal years. 

Thus the text states that Kassapa IV reigned 1? years, and that Kassapa V died in his 
tenth year s ye^t Wijesi^^ assigns to these two kings 17 and 10 years respectively* 

A minor instance of inaccuracy is the eight days' reign given toKitti the general : the text 
seven. 

In the case of the period between the accession of Parakranja Parakrama 

B^u I, the Mahovansa text assigns to Parikiama Pandya 2 years, Ldk^vara 5^ Vijaya Bdhu I 
55, Vikrama B4hu 21, Gaja Bdhu 22, in all 105 years, or, if parts of mcomplele years are reckoned 
as complete, a maximum of 106 years. No regnal period is assigned to Jaya Bahn at all : though 
he disappears from Justory, he reigned at least 38 years, of which 15 were in conjunction with 
Gaja BAhu, son of Vikrama Bahu who was never anointed. 

The DevanagaJa Inscription of Parakrama B^a 1 scemS to give 42 years as the period 
which elapsed between the death of Vijaya Bahu I and the accession of Par^rama Bahu The 

latter event having taken place in AB. 1696 expired, or A.D, 1153, the death of Vijaya Bdhu 
occurred in A.D. 1111, and his accessioii in A,D* 1056. Parakrama Pandya, therefore, must have 
come to the throne about 1046 or 1049- 

The total of the years between ibis date and the accession of Udaya III, amounts to 98 
years and 7 days, or, at a maximum, 105 years and 7 days. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe’s figure of 93 years odd is derived from Wijestnha's qmissioii of 
the reign of Kassapa, son of Mahinda V, who died in his twelfth year,*i i.e-105 minus 12. 

That this reign has to be included ts seen from the Pajdvatiya^ which states that from 
the sixth of the waxing moon of Xhimtu in the second year of Salamcvan, i.e. Wijesj^ha s Sena V, 
up to and including the six years of Ldke^vara, that is, up to the accession of Vijaya Bahu I, there 
h ad passed about 96 years of Tamil domination. The RdjdvaliyQt (an abridgment for this period 
of the PufdvaliyaU gives 86, and the regnal years given in the PujdvaUyu itself clearly show that 
this is correct, the total of the reigns amounting to 87,^* 

The second year of Sena V, therefore, would be 86 years before the accessgn of Vijaya 
Bihu 1, or about A.D. 970. 

«. AMivat I0<B, pp. ie, SI. 

SOl ArrikL Surwi'. A 74 H ad iTpaJia p, 76 —P*rtJcrjjQi B^u Tnkttiiair«JTabanB<i UDUUi motaV 

«v»rffKutSaDrTd tana lita dafAJia bdTunulddX anl mbii louran 4ilkk±%viubi f um iLUCl Oain Hihxi [JlinmlilidmiiAJ *l«l*^* 
keta lAiikkilhi|My«ki al#chcti#tTa kdta. 

"FaTt1cniotiUka,tor[lD[ . . , , . isundlur^ nliciDD ft»d Lba 

people, wtalafa bad Tjmh DtBlccl.nl lor 13 yepn atiicfl Lba danlb Of bi* K1 Vb Vpjai'k. nuuli witu tba , 

I rilflcaf) OajD fikba l>4d AfADftQbDrmAdl and hreoBht LDEiXA onder crat eUlVIiy ol dcmldioD-" 

IL SaaaJw HaltExli. 

33, Tba cenf OfL dd li lialwaaB " iilqat.r.^' 
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thus dear that 1497 A.B. is nearly Ihe eqtiivaJent to 1015 A,I> . and that the 

“.““''y “ “** nSiber of years thal mwt haecetopsed 

.• ii.>.a **iat the compiler of this portioo of the Afafidvansa 

foold^<kt^'lll'!!“!r'''’*fc" !!.“ Boddbist era is Ceyloii. Aod he mast hive 

A®- oatent. and that of 

th^^f^“ ^ ^‘1 1 , *“■ *“rther. in a position to " fii accurately 

Is ^ “®fS““<>fP"^™»Piddyaii» J590A.B.;" but he was ifinorant of the fact 
that Ih™ two dates. A-B. 1497 and A.B. 1590 represented two different Buddhist eras the 
fonner placing the death of the Buddha in 483 B.C.. and the latter in S44 ^ “ ’ 

three “‘*™"ing period was ninety- 

hTd^i:™ fj * instead of thirty.™* <«. I045-10J5 A.D.) ; and he accorfingly adjusted 


Note. 

Mr, Wickremastnghe^s synchronkm ot Udaya lU and Rajendra Chdla I having mj 
foundation, and his other ao^umeaU being suppoHed by erroneous calciilatioiis. there exists no 
proof of any trace of an era of B.C. 483 during the period nnder discussion; and the position 
taken up by Dr* Fleet in his " Origin of ike Btiddha-varsfia stiU holds the field* 

It may be added that the existence of such an era at the time is Lqcompatible with the 
undoubted synchronism of Manavamma and the Pallava king Najasi^ihavarman 


E, 


i^ntificatioQ (£p, p* 30) of “a Cola king named 
valubha as probably the great Rija Kaja, ' courts commentr * 

Note 

The JHahauafjsQ, after recording the accession of Mahinda IV and bis marriage with a 
prmcess of Kalinga, states ® 


" Now Vallubha, ihe Kmg of Cd)a, sent forth au uimy to Nigadipi to subdue this coan- 
try. And whea the king heard thereof, he sent Sena, the Quef Captab of his army, thither 
together with a great host, to fight agabst the hosts of Vallabba. And Sena led the army and 
fought against the enemy, and destroyed him utterly, and took possession of the field of battle, 
Wherenpon Vallabha and the other princes entered mto a treaty with the Kbg of IJuiki, because 
^ey could not preeail against him. Thus did the fame of this Kmg spread abroad throughout 
even across Ihe sea unto Jarabudipa," 

e apparently made to this war in the VcKsagiriya kiscriptiDn of the ninth year 

^ Sm^ngbo Abha Mihindu, '* - who was brought to his feet all the riches of the whole 
Dambadiva by means of the valour of his ffavoBrite) Cdmmander-in-Chief, Sena.^' 

Mr Wickremastoghe again has been betrayed by too much reliance on Wijesiuha's 
Translation mto English. 


33. .Tvajyint JSL A. S.. IHr. 

31. HuUUcb.Hjip. dl,. pp.t37-U'. 

JS. JraAtiwawii,ILv*li4. Wi|HiiU,VATma*|»[jga 
3tf. I, pp, 3*, 3S^ 
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As pointed out by Dr, HrUtzsch “ the words ' the King; oi Chdla ' arc non-edsieDt in the 
Pill originni, and no Ch6|a king gf the name of VaUabha is known to epigrapbicaJ reconis/’'**^ 

Who then was this prince? 

Mabinda IV came to the Ihrone at the earliest 119 years and 6 months, or, if we count 
with Wijesinha the year or month in which each sovereign died as complete years or months, 12& 
years and 7 months after the accession of Sena L 

tf the Nikdya San^rohava is right in dating this event in A. B, 1362 expired, in 
AJD. 819-20, Mahinda's reign must have extended, at the earliest, from aboot A.D. 939 to 954 and, 
at the latest, from about A-D, 948 to 964. Bis ninth year^ therefore, will be in the l^rst 947-B 
and in the latter 956-7» 

Dr, Hultzsch, deducting the sum of the traditional reigns from A.D, 1153rthe date of 
Parakrama Bahu Ts accession, would place the commencement of the reign of Mahirtda V 
in A.D. 97S. 

Mahmda IV, therefore, would have been upon the throne between 952 and 96S A.D.„ his 
ninth year^° faUIng iu A.D. 960-1. According to Wljesinha^s calculations, this King reigned from 
A.D. 975 to 991 ; but his date for Parikrama £dhu I is eleven years too fate, and he has omitted 
the twelve years of Mahinda V^s captivity. 

The only Indian monarch who bore the title of “ Vailabha between A.D. 947 and 968 
was the Rashtraku|a king Krishna in, o/fos Kapnara D6va Vallabhapr who reigued from efreo 
A.D. 933 to 967. In his Xarbad^* Plates dated ,^aJta 880 (A.D. 959) we read (v. 35) 

Having^ with the intention of subduing the Southern Region, uprooted the race of the 
Ch6}as, given their land to his own dependents^ and made the lords of great countries, viz. the 
Chemma. the Pandya and others, along with the Siphala, his tributaries, be erected a high column 
at Rameswaram.'^ 

Krishna III had conquered Kiidchi and Tafijai by his fifth year (AD. 942-3) and in, or 
shortly before, AD, 949-50 slew the Chdfa prince Rijaditya at the battle ol Takkdlam (Atakur 
Inscription, 872 current). Either immediately after this event or m AD, 947-8, he entered 
Tondai-mandalam ; and his attempted invasiou of Ceylon perhaps took place not long afterwards. 

The dates calculated on the ffikdya Sartgrahit^ra, therefore, arc probably fairly correct. 

F, 

, On page 123 of Voh 1 of Epigraphia Zeyianico, Mr, Wickrcniasinghe dea l s with the 

Arppakkam Inscription, dated in the fifth year of Riiadhiraia II ^^who reipned approximatelv 
between 1146 and 1178 A.D^^' 

Note. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe has apparently confused Rajddhir^ja li, who came to the throne in 
A.D, 1163, with Rijarija n, whose accession took place in A.D. 1146. 

The Dcvanagala Inscriph'on records that the invasion of RiimalUia was resolved upon on 
the tenth of the waxing moon ol Poson in the twelfth year of Parjikrama Bahu 1.,. that is, in A.D, 
1164-5. Chapter LXXVl of the Mohovon^ places the incursion into the Fjipdy^ country 
Immediately after this invasion. 

The Arppikkam Inscription, which refers specifically to Lapkapura^s expedition, dates 
from A.D. 1167-8. The P^4y^therefore, must be placed between AD, 1164-5 and 
1167-8, and not after the events of the sixteenth year given in Mfihdvansa LXXVl, 7-9. 

3T. HolifiKta. «p. p- 

38 . 

30. Kpiffnpsm IMm IV, Ns. 

4b. ». vn, p. 184 , m, p. 123. 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MAlllTIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795 — 1798 . 

By L. J. B, Turner, m.a,, c.c.s. 


T he administration of Ceylon from Madras falls into two distinct phases^ the one a failure 
and the other a success, associated respectively with the names of Robert Andrews» 
Superintendent of Revenue, and of Brigadicr'General de Meoron, Commander-in-Chief, 
We examine these separately in their order. 

The Maritime Provinces having become at least a temporary British possession,' the 
question of their adniinistration became a question of seme difficulty. We have seen that the 
permanent retention of the Maritime Provinces by the British was a matter of considerable doubt, 
the expectation, in fact, being that they would positively be restored to the Dutch, It would thus 
have appeared unnecessary that Ceylon should, at that time, be provided with a separate 
Government of its own, and the obvious expedient of attaching it to the Goveminent of Madras 
would readQy occur to those responsible for the disposal of the Island. 

This proposal would have appeared the more suitable in view of the fact that the 
capture of some of the Dutch forts, and the cessipn of the rest, had been accomplished by the 
troops of the East India Company,^ a fact which would give the Company some right to expect 
that the Island would be handed over to them for such lime as it remained a British possession, 
Farther, there appears to be no record that it was ever proposed to reimburse the East India 
Company for expenses® incurred in the occupation of Ceylonr and it is possible that the original 
cession, and the later retention, of the revenues to the Company till the end of 1801 were con¬ 
sidered to constitute this reimbursement. 

Thus, although according to Tennent (ii 71), Mr, Pitt and Lord Melville wished to retain 
the administration of Ceylon under the direct control of the Crown, it was fiually decided that the 
East India Company was to be left in charge of it. tlic umnedlate management being placed! in the 
hands of the Governor and Council of Madras, 

The authorities in Madras do not, however, appear to have waited for any sanction from 
the Home Government before taking steps to commence the collection of revenue on behalf of 
the East India Company, About two months after the occupation of Jaffna, and about two 
months before the capitulation of Colombo, we find a Mr,^ John Jervis, of the Madras Civil Service, 


I, Articln an lltc labjvai Jn tb? Cfpimi 4VaL Itl. IV, Apnti UttI' 

X ThflrpUBO direct ivIdinicB Uut the tnnpi Iq iiBcirttaii iMid by Ibe Isdi* OCWpkur* bniit n^rdk* 
mftie tnierracc freni Uaq IbFf «4rTbDe luirdn Ihi nftbe Campany, Cbiofitl Slopit icrfcd witM 

Lgrd Caniw»JtU, pnrairabir la ibc wrriw Of Ite CampMT, bn the It^ierip cntsIpiMgi] el ITSi, ettiuriaa the bill Jort of 
SAruiiinef AdniD*' ItuXm of BntLih Indii 

S. ThW eirenm mppwr to b>TC Amounted Id jrtxr rijfodAii c CtyloM LUn^rv iraeiji. U cr abodl £1^ 
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appointed by the Madras GoT'ernment Assistant to Mr, Robert Andrews for the purpose of 
investigating and collecting the revenues of Jaffnapatnam and Manar and tbeir Dependencies,'^ 
his full official style being '* John Jervis, Senior Merchant in the Service of the Hon'ble the 
United English East India Company under the Presidency of Fort St- George on the Coast of 
Corromandel, and Senior Assistant to the Resident and Saperintendent of Revenue of the Island 
of Ceylon "* 

Jervis assumed duties in Jaffna on December 3td, 179S^ and was probably appointed 
some time before that. Thus the Resident and Superintendent of Kevenne,'' Mr, Robert 
Andrews, must have been appointed very soon after the capture of Jaffna^ it thus being evident 
that the Madras Govemment did not intend to lose any time in reimbursing ihemseLves for the 
expenses of the expedition. Audnews had been sent on an embassy to the Court of Kandy in 
August* ; bad arrived at Trincomalee on August 13ih, and was delayed there till September 
15th ; arrived in Kandy towards the end of September j rctnmed to Trincomalee on 23Fd October, 
and thence to India via Jaffna, leaving that place on November 30th, indisposed. He must have 
been appointed Superintendent of revenue on some date between the occupation of Manaar^^ — 
October 6th—and November 30th.® As Andrews had already left for India, Jervis immediately 
on arrival assumed the position of Acting Superintendent of Revenue-" He seems to have 
ceased to act by 6th March, 1796, although Andrews, bringing with him Alexander of the Madras 
Civil Service, did not arrive in Jaffna till 16th. Andrews went on to Colombo, beiug at Arfppu 
ou April 5th, KoDdachchi l9th April, and Colombo in May. - 

The New Revenue DepartineBl- ^ 

The details of the machinery of this new Revenue Department, which, on the capitulation 
of Colombo, extended its operations throughout the Maritime Provinces, can only be traced with 
difficulty^ and in part, in the absence of any direct account ol them in the documents of the time/ 
But the following reconstruction can be compiled from the mcideutal references therein. 

The Resident and Superintendent of Revenue was, of course, the Head of the Department,* 
We know that he had an assistant, Jervis, at Jaffna in the first ins£ance. and later. Assistants seem 
to have been appointed, Alexander for Colombo and Galle^* and Garrow for Triacomalee, 
Batticaloa and Mnllalttivii. * * John Macdowall, of the Madras Civil Service, who vras Paymaster 
to the expedition against Trincomalee in 1795 and who accompanied Colonel Stuart to Jaffna i ^ 
may also have been employed as one of Andrews' Assistants before he became Deputy Secretary 
to GovemmeDt and Collector of Colombo under Mr. North.'* 


4- Juffmft OUsty^ aa[l LfwtV TDnMa>:ci omd ijntXliztU. 

5. S«fl SoTBlXiintic SvdH?. CAylonfimstb, Jnmal Voi. XXVI, U. paff#®- {AccoiuU el Asilnwi 

of ITBS). 

4. USS. Of IbeUlcMp. Sutler ttutliB wai. AppeiiUed ea tJjc of JafTaa to HEVlrtnbrf, boLandnm' 

Jouraal of the Noabutr to fijiOdr io ITbSttaowii UtAt Ifie ftnt mformnUoii of till rfeveeuB n; rOI rcacbwl faitn hboo i 2Bib 

Oclob«f. H 00nvraue Inujacai al Jb^ha b«tTe*D Sib uid fVtb N'erembof. He bad appaKBllr laUadcd tohnnil 

orar Lb Jerrli letXiAoa, t»UL b« could net wall for him afEer tSa 30tb. bb ha had t« aacnrttha Xao-ijfaa amlMnaadon le Kadra<v 
Sa a«[i44to bara beBBcaniidEfablr annorod hifarEii lor appamtlr onnccniaET dalay at TyiniCOiBB.teB Iroia Irtth uU ifaa aad 
of tha EUMxh- Jania did mol raich -falTaa eU 1 trd DacaBihar, 

r. Owrt ualar protlitt dalw- The mhirf ml thnt the and tht M alitUv 

B. TblaiUlaJa tba Oae livaB lUtbi ./ojfii* ZMery. Tb* VetUttev -VS?, oimt iht uUe ■ ButWanl /tkepi <6 one |iUc* llaJf. 
wblULord Valaoua c&Ut, Andrawa the - ComaulcOal Rnidast and BacaHrftr fJamaml’" (UHL Tha -BeaMesI' Or -Commirretal 
BeaidcflL " w*a the a^oLniamt of ibe GinmManHi Ce^itat'Q.mr Chief af iht Chalua madaT tha Oitiah itloTcrnorV UevpaLch Of Idtb 
FehrEuarT, par^ 3S)'- 

10.. tha lALa^lr. Soatar. 11. PVeil.’Mlfa JSTSif iflB'fflTf Bcflfifarv TVMilif, II US JSt. 

IX Ur StuMr'aUsS- 13 B» Colmel Slitairfa ■■uoBaioni to lie JaStta Oarrlion,, X Jean™/XX HW. 

H. UUtarg BeoMrr n Ud, 
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It would appear that these Assistant Superintendents of Revenue were called 
“ Collectors," as we read that, in reply to an application by Jervis for the trial by Court Martial 
of certain members of the ** large band of Robbers in this District," he was told that he himself 
had the necessary authority to deal with them as “ every Collector is vested with the power of 
confining these delinquents."* * They are also called “Collectors " in Mr. North’s correspondence. 
The first duty of these Collectors was. as their name implies, the supervision of the collection of 
the revenue, and the Jaffna Diary, with its multiplicity of details, shows that this duty was 
the principal item of Jervis' daily work. But it would seem that the Collector had a considerable 
judicial jurisdiction in the trial both of criminal and civil cases. 

As regards the former, Andrews sends Jervis the following instructions : “ In all 
unconnected with the Military, your Public Cutcherry is the place for investigating the subject, 
and your Authority during my Absence is suffident for the trial and Punishment of all 
Misdemeanours which are not of a very heinous nature." For heinous offences such as felony 
and murder, the Garrison Order of 25th April, 1796, quoted in the Jaffna Diary, lays down that 
Courts Martial are the only courts in existence competent to try them. Capital charges are to be 
reported to Colonel Stuart, doubtless to enable him to arrange Courts Martial. On Mr, North’s 
arrival these—the Cutcherries of the Collectors and the Courts Martial—were the only criminal 
courts in Ceylon. > * 

The dvil jurisdiction of the Collectors was less dearly defined. A case—Moyart v. 
Leona Silva—is reported in the Jaffna Diary of January, 1796, in which Jervis states that he 
cannot act in his judidal capaaty, and that it must go to arbitration, and it seems likely that the 
Collector confined himself to cases involving Government revenue, such as defaults of renters. 
&c. But the Collector's discretion was, no doubt, a wide one, and it seems to have been so 
construed, both as regards jurisdiction and sentence. Thus vre find that the punishment for 
a toddy drawer failing to carry his “ receipt to draw," what we now call the tree tapping licence, 
was two dozen lashes, while another tapper on the same day—18th September, 1800,—got an 
extra two dozen for “ impertinent behaviour." Probably this was also the method of treatment 
of defaulting renters. It is also nnlikdy that much attention was paid to regularity of proceedings, 
and probably justice was of a very ** summary " description. 

Next below the Collectors came native officials called Aumildars.' » These officers appear 
to have been stationed at various places within the jurisdiction of the Collector, and to have been 
entrusted with the collection of revenue, and possibly with a certain measure of general 
a dmini strative power under the supervision of the Collector. Thus we read of ** my Aumildar 
at Moelletivoe " in one of Jervis' letters, and of Andrews sending two Aumildars to the Wann* 
** to invesbgatc the revenues." These officers replaced the Mudaliyars, who, under the Dutch, 
were the native officers in charge of revenue matters, and whose powers were suppressed by 
pro c la m ation. * * The Aumildars, and the other officers inferior to them, were brought over from 
Madras to initiate the system of revenue collection employed there. •• and the “transfer of 
authority from the nation to foreign natives was a pregnant source of discontent,"*® and was 
largely responsible for the later disturbances. 

IS. ▲a<lrew^ o(X>tt^F«bntarT.17t*6, axxi that from tbo SecroUrr to ibo OoveroiiMat of Fort i?t.Ucorv« oi iUrrh 

Stb. la Jagma Dtmrg t ct. Lewu, and XenmmetUM MS. and Jafmn iHar^ of ood of October, 1706. 

IS Mr. North'* Dttpatek of May, ITW. to the Coart of Dirtetor*. 

17. Lord Talentia (I. 214) call* them AoiaU*. They were apparcatly •otretime* uppomted to |io*i» leid by F.arotiean* 
ooder the Dutch <Mr. Sortb'a Oe*patrh of istb Febmary 1(01. f 30), 

IS. X>M«v of September Sad. 170S. 10. lb. Juae 17Ui. I7M. 

to. Pmeetdim^ at the CO-naiUec of lare«U<atloa la aVUetZey MSS. 
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Under the Anmildars came a number of minor officials with strange names, few of which 
survived the Government which introduced them. It is difficult to place them all, but the follow¬ 
ing staff list of Jaffna Kachcheri on 9th February, 1799. explains some of them. 


Name. 

Salary, 

Duty. 


(star pagodas per month) 

for executing orders respecting revenue 

Peshcar 

20 

Sumpready 

not given 

to keep Malabar accounts 

Cuttwal 

do 

for to keep peace in the bazaar 

Monigar 

4 

to execute orders 


Besides these, there were conicoplies or kanakapulles, gomashtahs—duties not described,— 
respadoors, who were collectors of revenue under the Dutch. Under the “Monigars” or 
Maniagars came “ parpattocarars," a local title now extinct, meaning the people who look after 
things. There were also Pattengatyns for the fishers and in Manaar District a “ Mottocara.” *' 

The Revenue. 

Many details of the revenue collected by this new department are given in the Jaffna 
Diary. We read of fish rents, land customs, rents of passes or lolls, chank fishery, arrack 
and toddy rents, sale of elephants, pearl fishery, head money and body tax, various import duties, 
land rents, harbour dues, export duties, tax on coconut trees, duties on tobacco, alphandigo or sea 
customs. But in the spite of the number of the heads, the monthly revenue of Jaffna District in 
1797 was only 2.435 star pagodas odd. about £974 with the star pagoda at 8/-. while the drafts of 
Paymaster Lieutenant Strickland Kingston to pay the expenses of the troops at Trincomalee were 
so heavy that there was rarely any balance left in the Jaffna Kachcheri.** The revenue was 
greatly increased by Jervis' successor. Major, later Colonel, Burton Gage Barbut, who was 
appointed by Secretary Webbe’s letter of 10th January, 1798. Jervis having died on 24th 
December, 1797.* » But it is difficult to make out any statement of income and expenditure, 
partly owing to the changing limits of the districts and the insufficient particulars in the Diary. 

The Wellesley MSS. supplement the information given in the Jaffna Diary. In the 
proceedings of the Committee of Investigation are given the details of the Jaffna farms, the total 
for 1797-8 being 105,301 rix dollars (at about 2 shillings sterling) as against 113,041 the previous 
year. The return is signed “ John Jervis " and shows that the financial year ran from 1st Septem¬ 
ber to 31st August. The MuUaittivu revenue 1796-7 was Rds. 14,616 with expenditure Rds. 6,030. 
Imperfect details of rents of the other parts of the Maritime Provinces arc given. The first Jaffna 
arrack and toddy renter under the British was John Podmore, a monthly rent of 104 rix dollars 
2 fanams being paid. The Colombo arrack and toddy rent 1797-8 was held by “ Barend de Vosz 
and J. LaBroy." We also read of farms of turtle fishery, gaming rights, gem digging. ** beetle."** 

But the pearl fishery seems to have been the main source of revenue. The anxiety of 
the Madras Government to raise money in Ceylon is shown by the fact that arrangements for the 
first fishery under the British Government — that of 1796 — were made before the surrender of 
Colombo on February 16th. This fishery realised £60,000, 12,000 oysters being said to have been 
landed daily from each boat. The second fishery in 1797 produced £144,000, though the daily 
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avenge of oysters was only 8,000. At the 1798 fishery, the rent rose still higher to £192.000, 
though the daily number of oysters fell to 6,000. These three fisheries exhausted the banks and 
the rent for 1799 fell to £30,000, after which the main Aripo banks were allowed to rest till 1804.** 

With these handsome profits from the Pearl Fishery, the Madns Administntion must 
have had a substantial balance to their credit on their Ceylon account. From Mr. Secretary 
Oeghom’s examination of the Ceylon accounts maintained at Madras** we learn that the nett 
avenge annual excess of revenue over expenditure for 1796-8 was 117,209 star pagodas, all 
military and other expenses included, possibly not omitting the cost of the expeditions in 1795-6. 
Presumably these figures include the receipts from the Pearl Fisheries probably of 1796 and 1797, 
and possibly for 1798. If so, as the first two produced 255,000 star pagodas per annum and all 
three 330,000, it is clear that the pearl fi s he ries alone saved the Madras Government from a loss 
on their venture. 

These figures m a ke necessary a statement of such information as is available on th^ 
subject of the currency of the period. About the time of the British occupation of 1795-6, the 
standard coin of Ceylon appears to have become the Dutch copper stiver or pice. 48 of these 
stivers went to the rix dollar, at one time a Dutch coin, but at this time a mere money of 
account. The rix dollar was also divided into 12 fanams. apparently also a money of account, 
one fanam being thus equal to 4 stivers.*^ 

As India had a different currency, rates of exchange between the currencies of the two 
countries had to be fixed. The chief Indian standards were the Star Pagoda and the Porto Novo 
Pagoda, the former being a gold coin, and the latter being possibly also in gold. The rate of 
e xc hange between these coins and the Ceylon currency, under the Dutch, is given in the Jaffna 
Diary as being : 1 Porto Novo Pagoda-equal to 25^ fanams, 1 Star Pagoda, at the rate of 100 Star 
Pagodas to 120 Porto Novo Pagodas, equal to 30*5 fanams. 

Under the British, the Indian currency increased in value relatively to the Ceylon stiver. 
Thus the exchange of 22nd March, 1796, as given in the Jaffna Diary, was 1 Porto Novo Pagoda 
equal to 381 fanams ; 1 Star Pagoda equal to 45 fanams, and 1 Scott Pagoda, a money not 
mentioned elsewhere in the records, equal to 38 fanams. In May, 1796, the rate was 1 Star Pagoda 
equal to 45 fanams. which seems to have remained fixed at this figure for some years. 

As the authorities, while quoting the rates of exchange, do not give the sterling value of 
any of the denominafions. it is difficult to ascertain the real values of any in sterling. It seems, 
however, to be generally taken that the Star Pagoda was worth about 8 shillings sterling,*• and. if 
we adopt that figure, we get the Porto Novo Pagoda worth 6s. 8d., the fanam equal 2*d. (at the 
lastquoted rate of exchange), the rix dollar equal to 2s. IJd., or 9| rix dollars to the pound sterling, 
the stiver equal to 
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The Commander'in-Chiel. 

Coexisting with the Revenue Department was the military establishment, which had been 
responsible for the capture and cession of the Dutch forts in the first instance, and which later 
supplied the commandants and garrisons who held them for the British. At the head of this 
establishment stood the Officer Commanding the British Forces in Ceylon. He was not. however, 
only the head of the Military, but had also full control of the Civil Departments as well. The 
letter from the Madras Government to the Commanding Officer, quoted in their letter to Andrews 
of 1st March, 1796,** makes this clear. “As it has been judged expedient to vest in you (i.e. 
Colonel Stuart) the exercise of a Discretionary Authority, ats weU Civil as Military, in the Island of 
Ceylon, the Revenue and Commercial Servants are to be considered subject to your Orders and to 
address themselves to you upon all Points on which a Reference may be requisite.” 

This “ Discretionary Authority ” was continued to Colonel, later Major-General, Stuart's 
successor, Major-General Doyle, as is made clear by a Garrison Order of 1st January, 1797, signed 
by the Adjutant-General Colonel P. A. Agnew, to tlie effect that all poaers, dvil and military, are 
vested in the General, and all persons in the revenue and commercial departments are to consider 
Major-General Doyle their immediate superior.*® 

This was also the case with Brigadier-General de Meuron, who succeeded Major-General 
Doyle. Andrews in September, 1797, disputed with him for the superintendence of “the 
Moodliars . . who were appointed with salaries in the Dissavanie of Colombo and Galle and 
Matara,” but the President in Council at Madras decided that “ the Moodliars be appointed by the 
Representative of Government who holds chief civil authority,” i.e. the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces.** 


Colonel Stuart, then, was the first Military Governor of Ceylon** and besides improving 
the defences by strengthening the forti^cation of Colombo, protecting the Pettah by new works, 
constructing batteries for guarding the bay south of Mutwal, and adding to the Fort of Trincomalee, 
he studied “ the statistics of the Island, its advantages, interests and resources ” from a general 
point of view. “Although forensic duties may be supposed foreign to his previous habits. Colonel 
Stuart employed himself in an impartial administration of justice . . While he still continued 
Governor of Ceylon he was promoted to the rank of Major-General ” ** on some date soon after 
29th May, 1796, the date of the last Proclamation issued by him under the designation of 
“ Colonel."** 

His successor was Major-General Welbore Ellis Doyle, who was appointed Commander. 
in-Chief in November, 1796, arriving in Ceylon with half of the 19th Regiment, and taking over 
from Major-General Stuart on 1st January, 1797, the latter going as Commander-in-Chief to 
Bengal. But Major-General Doyle died within six months of his arrival, from what cause we 
are not told. The date of his death b also uncertain. The War Office records in the Public 
Record Office give the date as 2nd January, 1798,** but this cannot be correct, as Brigadier- 
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General de Menroo, who was General in Ceylon alter Doyle, was appointed long before that. 
Lewis' supposition that the War Office had postdated the death for pay and pension purposes 
probably explains the discrepancy. 

Doyle was succeeded by Colonel Bonnevanx, who, according to Percival,had only 
arrived three or four days at Colombo, from his former command at Point dc Galle. when he 
was killed by his curricle upsetting as he drove out through one of the gates ; and was buried 
within a week after his predecessor,” who “ died on the June following," i.e. 1797. But Lewis ’• 
has ascertained from the India Office that the date of Bonnevaux's death was 12th July, 1797. 
There is, apparently, no reason to suppose that there is any postdating in this instance, and it 
is not at all unlikely that Perdval, as in so many other cases, is in error. If so. either his 
" June following " or “ within a week " is wrong ; in the former case, the date of Major-General 
Doyle’s death would be circa July 6th, in the latter circa June 30th. It seems to be indifferent 
which is selected : as Pcrcival names June, we might take the latter, accepting 12th July as the 
correct date of the death of Colonel Bonnevaux. 

The latter was succeeded by Brigadier-General de Meuron, who appears to have been 
in Ceylon, engaged in " investigating the state of the Revenue and other important matters in the 
Island of Ceylon ’’ for which purpose, as we shall see, a Committee with the Brigadier-General 
at its head had been appointed by the Madras Government on 10th June. It seems likely 
that dc Meuron, on the death of Colonel Bonnevanx, assumed the office of Commander-in-Chief 
and Representative of Government in addition to his duties as President of the Committee of 
Investigation. His Governorship would, accordingly, dale from 12th July, 1797. 

We have seen that the General Officer Commanding held the chief authority, botli 
Military and Civil, but his representatives in the outstations were early deprived of any civil 
jurisdiction. So long as no civil authority was established, it would appear from the instance 
of Ucutenant William Bagster, given in Ja//na Diary ol 8th December. 1795, that Colonel 
Stuart had empowered the Commandants to hear and settle disputes. When, however. Andrews’ 
Revenue Department was established, it was arranged that every matter in dispute relating to 
the concerns of the I^evenue, was, in future to be referred to Andrews or Jervis, who. in fact, 
became the only civil authorities. * • In practice, indeed, the Commandant, though apparently 
nominally independent of the Superintendent of Revenue or his Assistant, was liable to receive 
orders from him for escorts of remittances, assistance to renters to collect their moneys. See. 
We find Jervis in December, 1795, actually enquiring into charges against Lieutenant Bagster, 
and acquitting him. 

But it is obvious that this dual control must have led to considerable frictiofi, in spite 
of the ^ct that the Commander-in-Chief was the head of all the departments. Thus we find 
Jervis at cross purposes with Captain Ferguson, who was acting for Colonel Major Barbut, as 
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Commandant of Jaffna, in April. 1796. Captain Ferguson had apparently been interfering with 
the Department of Boats and Vessels, and issuing orders that all strangers coming to Jaffna 
should wait upon the Commanding Officer. Jervis asks Andrews to communicate with the Officer 
Commanding the Forces, or with the Government, presumably of Madras, “so as to prevent any 
interference on the part of the Military Authorities with the Department which Government 
have immediately intrusted and committed to the charge of their Revenue Servants in this 
Island." ** Jervis' contention appears to have been upheld. 

Causes of Failure. 

But the new adnunistration and the new Revenue Department were not destined to be 
snccessfuL The system is so freely criticised by the Committee of Investigation, which was 
sent from Madras to look into the causes of its failure, that it is not difficult to say what 
these were. 

As will be seen, there were many defects in the Madras Administration, but the one 
which the Committee of Investigation seem to think was the most fatal was the introduction of 
the Madras Revenue System and snpcrcession of the native Mudaliyars by foreigners from the 
Malabar Coast, who were entirely ignorant of the customs, language, and prejudices of the 
people. This idea, as were several others of Brigadier-General de Meuron and his Committee, 

was developed by Mr. North, the first Civil Governor of Ceylon. '* Your Lordship has un¬ 
doubtedly been informed of the excesses committed by a set of profligate Malabar Servants 
of Revenue in the harsh, unjust, and impolitic introduction of a system of finance and judicature 
confessedly defective even where it has been long established and carried on by the natives of 
the country, but which became altogether insupportable, when it was introduced in direct contra¬ 
riety to the usages, laws and habits of the people, and executed by men unconnected with their 
fortunes, enemies to their religion, and having no interest but in oppressing and despoiling 
them." ♦ ^ 

Apart from the general dislike of the foreign officials, one particular detail of the 
administration stands out as almost the most unpopular phase of it all — the introduction, originally 
from 1st September, 1796, of a taxon coconut trees of “one silver fanam," about 2d., per tree 
per annum. As de Meuron points out in his Report on the Dutch Records-* * the tax was both 
unjust and impolitic as the value of trees varied greatly according to situation. &:c., and the tax was 
sometimes greater than the produce. He also notes that the Chalias were exempt from the tax, 
while some castes had 50 free trees, and others presumably none. It would appear that the 
chief objection to the tax was the fact that it had to be paid in money, and Bcrtolacci (324) states 
that an offer was made to Government to pay, in place of the tax, one-tenth of the produce in 
kind,'but that this excellent offer was refused. He points out that, when fields with their various 
tenures are taxed in kind, it was only reasonable that gardens should also pay a tax, and laments 
the loss of this good opportunity to levy one. If his facts are correct, his conclusion is wholly 
justified, and one wonders whether the refusal was due merely to shortsightedness on the part 
of the Madras officials, or whether the raising of money was considered so important that a pay¬ 
ment in kind was not thought suitable from the point of view of rapid reahsation. Bertolacci 
does not state to whom the offer was made, or who was responsible for its refusal. 
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In spite of the fact that the “ body tax ’* was abolished, certainly in the Northern Districts, 
and probably aU over the Maritime Provinces, the objecUon to the coconut tax seems to have been 
almost instanUneous. On September 24th. 1796, Jervis reports - the particular opposition which 
has been given to my people who were employed to number the coconut trees, as well as the 
disposition of the Inhabitants in gmieral, manifest to oppose my coUection of the tax." On 17th 
March. 1797, he reports that the inhabitants are very averse from payment " I should, moreover, 
apprehend a* very alarming opposition were 1 to exact the tax now," and he adds a request for 
instructions. From this it would appear that the coUection of the tax had not yet commenced, and 
about 25th March, possibly as a result of Jervis* report. Major-General Doyle suspended the 

coUection of the tax pending orders from the Government at Madras.^* 

Andrews* letter of 17th May from Colombo probably conveys the orders which the 
Madras Government made on this reference to them. They were to the effect that the tax was 
again to be coUccted. but something was to be done to make it more acceptable to the people. 
The rent of a garden, says Andrews, might, for example, be estimated, apparently instead of the 
trees being Uxed separately by their number, as this might tend to prevent unequal incidence of 

the tax. Nothing is said about any offer to pay in kind. 

It does not appear from the records whether the tax was actually coUccted or not. It 
was. however, considered by the Committee of Investigation to contribute to the later disturbances, 
so that it seems likely that some attempt was made to coUect it in some form, which possibly gave 
the occasion for the revolt The tax was abolished by resolution of the Committee of Investigation 
of 2nd September, 1797. It was not. in any case, a very lucrative one ; in Jaffna District the 
113,588 trees marked represented only 2,524 star pagodas or about £1,000 per annum. ^ • 

In the notification of the original tax on coconut trees of 1st September, 1796, we find 
mention of the fact that labour was, in future, to be paid for. This represents another reform of 
the Madras Administration, namely the abolition of the system of personal services hitherto pre¬ 
vailing in Ceylon. The Minutes of the Committee of Investigation again explain the position 
The Sovereign. . was absolutely proprietor of the soil. From him proceeded landed prof^rty of 
every denomination. . the land was divided into certain portions, each of which was appropriated to 
rodiiition of one particular object of Government whether of Religion, Finance, Justice or Defence. 
Personal service variously modified. . constituted the tenure upon which land was occupied. . . . 
The soldier and civilian in their respective services, the cultivation of land in its produce, the 
workman in his merchandise and the daily labourer in certain portions of his labour ’* were thus 
taxed in view of land held from the King. 

“ Such is the general outline of the ancient Government of Ceylon. The Portuguese 
retained much of this fiscal system by taxation, and upon their expulsion by the Dutch, the tenures 
of personal labour and official service were continued in conformity with the prejudices and 
cuSoms of the inhabitants. Upon our conquest of the island, we abolished those tenures and 
endeavoured to introduce the Coast system of re venues." 

It may be noted here that one of the recommendations of the Committee of Investigation 
which inquired into Andrews’ Government was the restoration of service tenures. Several reasons 
are assigned for this opinion. One is the insignificance of the value of the Government share of 

crops, and another was the difficulty of obtaining labour under the new system. “ The natural 
indol^ce of the Cingalese renders the interference of authority necessary to obtain labourers of 
every description when required for service of public or of individuals, for no temptation of reward 
within the bounds of reason can induce a Cingalese to labour when he can exist in idleness."^* 
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The service tenure system was accordingly reverted to on the recommendatioD of the 
Committee of Envestigatioo, but we shall see on another occasion, that Mr. North* in this instancf ■ 
did not agree with the opinion of the Committee* and again abolished service tenures. Mr, North, 
in his turn, wasi severely crilicUed by his successor. Sir Thomas Maitland, for doing so, and the 
service tenure system was gradually returaed to by sludiEd neglect of Mr. North's regulations on 
that head. The whole subject ts one of some complication and has only been touched upon here ; 
its fuller consideration can be more suitably postponed for another time. 

Another item of the Madras Administration to which the Committee take exception is the 
" union of powers of renter and magistrate," or, as it is elsewhere put the fact of “ the farmers 
also being judges*"^*’' It is not particularly dear to what these phrases are intended to refer, but 
the reference is. probably a double one, firstly to the fact that the only “ judges,^ other than 
military officers sitting on Courts Martial, were the officers of the Revenue Department, and 
secondly, to what was probably the fact that many of these revenue officers, espedaUy the 
Aumildars, were renters or farmers of the revenue as well as revenue officers. We shall see that 
Jervis was a renter as well as being Assistant Superintendeut of Revenue, and it is very probable 
that the junior officials had direct or indirect interest in the rents as well. We know 
that the Assistant Superintendents of Revenue bad jndiciaJ powers, aud the AumildarSi pro¬ 
bably had a delegated authority of the same klnd.^' It will thus be easily undeistDod that any 
aggrieved party would have little remedy against the acts or orders of the revenue officers, and the 
objectiou of the Committee to the system ran be s«a to be well founded. 

Robert Andrews and hJs Assisianls, 

Bntt however, impolib'c the Madras system was in these and other particulars, its defects 
would seem to have been greatly emphasised by maladminisThe character of Andrews 
himse l f is subjected to severe criticism by Ceylon offidals. At the best, “IndoJence,''®’ " want of 
vigilance and activity," “ignorance of habits and disposition of islanders ^ are among his 
characteristics, although Mr, North, generally charitable, allows him, somewhat InconsisteiitlyT 
“ experience, talent, and Incomparable temper." At the worst. Andrews, according to Lord 
Valentia (i 314), cannot be acc]tutted of having at least connived at the malpractices of his sub' 
ordmates. Lord Valentia adds that the matter of the pearl fishery, in which double the number of 
boats were employed for which the Company received payment, would aulhonse a oaore unfavour¬ 
able construction of his conduct When we note that Mr. North, during his iavestigation into the 
misdeeds of the CoUectors, finds reason for saying that “ the Company seems to have been cheated 
of 7 lacs of pagodas in the fisheries of 1797 and 1798, which sum he haa to Increase to 12 lafs . 
later,** and that no boat could or did fish without passport from Andrews countersigned by the 
renter/' it may be reasonably supposed that Lord Valenfia's suspicions were not without some solid 
fonudafiou. 

It is, however, pointed out^*^ that Andrews appears to have enjoyed a high reputation in 
Madras, even after the time of his administraboa of the Ceylon reveancs. He was Collector of the 
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Trichinopoly District from 1804 to 1808, gcwg to England in the latter year. On his return to 
India in 1810, he was appointed Acting Judge of the Prorindal Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Southern Division. In 1813, he was Postmaster-General, Madras, and. in 1815, First Judge of the 
ProTincial Court of Appeal for the Southern Division. He died at Trichinopoly on 13th Novem¬ 
ber, 1821, aged 58, and his tomb in St John's Cemetery bears the following : If suavity ensure 
esteem, philanthropy respect and charity gratitude, time will record the name of Andrews in the 
remembrance of the good. . . In him truly did the wretched find a friend, the poor a parent and 
mank ind a man." 

But it cannot be deduced from these facts that his administration of the Ceylon revenues 
was blameless. The posts referred to would be, no doubt, within the easy reach of anyone 
possessing the influence at Headquarters which Andrews undoubtedly had, and one does not go 
to epitaphs for critical insight into character. There was, in fact, every reason why the Madras 
Government should pay but scant attention, and even give little credit, to Ceylon complaints 
against Andrews. On the one hand, the “ precariousness of our possession of the Island," and 
the possibility of it reverting to the Dutch at almost any moment, would create the tendency 
among the Madras officials to treat the affairs of Ceylon as of but little importance. On the other 
hand, the severance of Ceylon from the control of Madras on Mr. North's arrival in October, 1798, 
caused a considerable amount of annoyance to the Madras officials “ as a measure adverse to their 
patrcmage and emoluments." and they were not likely to look kindly on Mr. North and his com¬ 
plaints, especially when they were directed against one of their own men. 

This spirit of opposition to the new Ceylon Government was noted by Cleghorn, who, after 
being appointed Secretary to the Ceylon Government, but before assuming duties, was sent by 

Mr. North to Madras to obtain information about procedure, accounts, and so on. “I must acknow¬ 
ledge with truth and regret," says Qeghom, " that the erecting of Ceylon into a separate Govern¬ 
ment was considered by the gentlemen at the head of the different Brards of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency as a measure adverse to their patronage and emoluments, that with every exertion on my 
part I was able to procure from them hardly any information.''** 

It is thus evident that the absence of any criticism of Andrews in India can, by no means, 
be taken as proof that his work in Ceylon was above criticism, and we must give the positive 
evidence from Ceylon more weight than the negative from India. 

Nor is the poritive evidence confmed to the matter of the Pearl Fishery. Qeghom, in 

the letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment against Andrews : " I have not described, 

because 1 cannot as yet legally authenticate the particular instances of rapine and cruelty which 
the Madras Dubashes have inflicted in Ceylon upon every rla« of the native inhabitants. The 

very enormities of which 1 have received accounts will prevent me from stating them without the 
fullest evidence. But I have heard of these from men of the most undoubted veracity anrf whose 
situations must have made it very difficult to impose upon the fictions for Bicts. And I have no 
difficulty is saying that the Madras Government, know(ing) as they do either Mr. Andrews' 
ignorance of business or his connivance with the Dubashes, ought not again to have employed 
him. And if that gentleman has felt arith delicacy what is publicly of his conduct, he would 
not have again accepted of his situation until he had obtained a full and fiur acquittal of fact s 
alleged against his management. I have no personal prejudice against him. I hardly even know him . 
But when the happiness and misery of thousa n ds depend upon his conduct... that understanding 
must be contemptible which can attempt to derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion .... Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded from his indcdence 
or from worse motives, in hb atnation indolence and guilt are the same.'* 


M. Wrflratry MSa. 
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Whichever view we may take, it is unlikely that onder such superintendence, the Collec¬ 
tors would cither do their own work satisfactorily, or supervise their subordinates efficiently. As 
Andrews so probably did, many of the other Madras officials found in the Pearl Fisheries the best 

opportunity and the greatest scope for personal profit. “ Several servants ^ the Madras Govern¬ 
ment engaged deeply in last year’s Pearl Fisheries (Le. of 1797) and have still considerable quanti¬ 
ties (of pearls ?) to dispose of.” 

Thus, although Mr. North finds that the Fishery of 1796 shows no irregularities, the 
circumstances of this first fishery under the British Government were decidedly peculiar. The 
renter, in the first instance, was the Collector of Jaffna, John Jervis, hims el f , who bought the rent 
for 150,000 Porto Novo Pagodas. •• Jervis apparently thought that he would also be Superinten¬ 
dent of the Fishery, as he would have been in the ordinary course, as well as renter, but Andrews 
would not allow this, and appointed Robert Alexander of the Madras Civil Service as Superinten¬ 
dent. Jervis thereupon threw up the rent on the ground that there were not enough boats to 
work Fishery successfully. Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, allowed him to withdraw, but 
expressed of the Impropriety of that Gentleman's conduct both as it respects his 

engagements as renter of the Fishery and his duty to the Company as Collector of their revenuc- 
Although Jervis insists that “ my private interest has not in any Degree stood in Opposition to 
my Zeal for that of the Hon'ble Company,” it remains suspicious that he withdrew, albeit on 
another pretext, when he found that he was to be Superintendent, and that he was able to engage 
hwnjcrlf to pay down some £ 50,000. It is interesting to note that the fishery “ was then rented 
by some natives of Jaffnapatam, who paid for it about 60.0001. sterling, and cleared by the 
adventure three times that sum.” ** 

Collector John Macdowall, whom we found to have been present at the capitulation of 
Jaffna, and who with Secretary Qeghom, formed two of the three Commissioners for the Fishery 
of 1799, became involved in some rice defalcations thereat. Mr. North finds that he *‘ has been 
guilty of an enormous neglect of duty, in not selling Government rice sent for relief of starving 
population but aUowing it to lie rotting in granaries and (on) seashore. I suspect him of having 
sold rice an enormous price, and now he has gone to Manaar to get rice to pay Government in 
kind.”*’ He was suspended but eventually reinstated. He was dismissed about Sept. 1799, ** 
(The Jaffna Diary shows that a John Macdowall was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trincomalee 
in June 1803. It is hardly likely that there would be two John Macdowalls in Ceylon within 4 
years, it would therefore seem that the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.) 

Garrow, Collector of Trincomalee, with Batticaloa and Mullaitivu, who arrived at Trinco¬ 
malee 1st Oct., 1797, was another of "the infamous faction of Madras civilians" who got into 
trouble with Mr. North. He was " a pert little black monkey ’’ against whom ** complaints of 
violence scarcely imaginable (had) been brought. " “ He has even ventured to send a written 
order to chief of villages to oblige 4 poor devils of natives of Batticaloa whom he had illegally 
arrested here where he Has no authority and sent to his district to return to Batticaloa by another 
road without setting foot here. I have suspended him. Oh Lord ! I am quite sick.”*^ Garrow’s 
later history is not related. 


Cf7. lb. Sa LevU. TbatMoaef Md JtmmmeM. 40, poU thia at £ Bat. U nitM oi «xrhaore 

gtrta mbotm mn oomet, it wotiM b« £50,000. witb the Porto Sore Pacoda at §•. Sd. 

50. Jafom ZMary.aad Lewis, lom^anu oad MommmmU. 

to. Lewis, ib. 406 Btatsa that Jarrls’ rtltaqolrtameat o( the rest waa **aa oofortttaate aiore as hti part as regani* 
bis own taterssta for tbs fltbery of ITS# yielded nOtOGOL" Thle was, aecordiag to Oordiaer, wbat it yielded to Oorenuaeot 
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With men like these at the head oi the Revenue Department, it is not surprising that the 
“ swarm of Dubashes .. . cl aimin g the rank of Annuls, seem to have considered land given up to 
them to be devoured. The object of the Aumils was to accumulate money ; they cut down timber ” 
and committed other acts oi oppression.** Cleghom's account •» of the misdeeds of these ‘^Aumils” 
or “ Dubashes " has been already quoted. 

Nor was this all. In the train of these Madras officials, who, in themselves, must have 
been a sufficient plague to the country, followed a swarm of Tamils from the coast who came to 
get what advantage they could out of the farm of the new and old sources of revenue. The 
Malabars, who since our possession have gone over for the purpose of farming must be sent away, 
for it is no wonder as General Doyle remarked that the * Revenue can only be collected at the 
point of the bayonet.*’ ’ These renters were a '* set of wretches, whose speculations are plunder, 
whose interests are permanently foreign to those of the country ; and whose rapacious disposi- 
tion(s) are perpetually turged forward by the precariousness of their tenure,” •• owing again, of 
course, to the possibility of Ceylon being given back to the Dutch. “ No mode," says Mr. North,® » 
“ for destroying a country could have bew devised more likely to accomplish its end with des¬ 
patch and aggravation and to create among the nation most rooted abhorrence of and disgust to 
Sntish Government. It must be in vain for the Government to assume character of lenity and 
moderation if this set of wretches remain." 


The natural end to this state of acute misgovemment was what actually happened— 
violent revolt on the part of the inhabitants. ** The Moodliars were not likely to trouble 
themselves about the dissatis f action of the natives," superceded as they had been by the 
foreigners from the Coast; the Dutch were daily expecting restoration of Ceylon, and held out 
hopes of assistance from the French ; and all the sources of irritation described above combined 
to produce a formidable outbreak. The first we hear of it in the records is in the Committee's 
letter to Lord Hobart of 16th August, 1797, *® where mention is made of " neighbouring districts 
in open revolt " and of " fear of spreading." Tennent (ii 73 without giving authority) states that 
the rebels occupied intrenched positions on the line leading from the low-country to the hills, 
that a force of Sepoys was sent against them, but that it was not till after considerable loss on 
both sides that the insurgents were subdued. An Aumildar was murdered, but it was significant, 
says Lord Valentia (i 314), that no enquiry was held. Mr. North on this point says : '• No Tribunal 
there for last 2 years, but Garrow’s Cutcherry. and before him one of Andrews* Amildar, who 
was murdered by (the) populace in Government House (Trincomalee) ** ’ • 

Beyond the two scanty references by Percival, to the effect that the Sinhalese erected, 
near Kaduwela, ** a kind of fort or breast work . . . during their rebellion against our government 
in 1797 " and that *' during the disturbances in 1797, the 35th battalion of Madras Sepoys occupied 
this post (a small circular fort near or at Hanwella) for several months, and during that period 
lost many of their men from the fire of the rebels who concealed themselves in the neighbouring 
thickets,” ^ ’ no details are available of the operations during this first rebellion ag ains t British 
authority, either as regards their locality, nature, beginning or end. We can only say that tht* 
revolt broke out some time before 16th August, 1797, and ended some time before 16th February, 
1798,^* possibly before the end of 1797, and that fighting appears to have taken place to the east of 
Colombo, and probably elsewhere. 


««. Lord Valnua I 314. 66. LOfrary JUgiaUr n. 236. 

. ** *** noted ttant, thotueb tbc rvnton of tb* miU la tb« Kortbona ProTioc* were 

all Malabar ab«tu«a we find many Sinhateac and Bonber nansat m ttaa Uata for tb# Wcatara and Soatbem 
ProTioc««. 
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Tbt Committee ol Investigation. 

By this time, we have passed from the first of the two phases of the Madras Administra* 
tion mentioned at the outset to the second which is the one which ended successfully. The Com¬ 
mittee of Investigation was appointed on 9th or 10th June. 1797, but it is not at all clear what 
gave rise to their appointment. Their own letter of 20th October, 1798 states that the Com¬ 
mittee was '* for investigating the state of the Revenue and other important matters in the Island 
of Ceylon,'* and would point to dissatisfaction at Madras with the rcvenne-prodndng capacity of 
Ceylon. But possibly Major-General Doyle's correspondence about the opposition to the coco¬ 
nut tax had opened the eyes of the Madras Government to the fact that all was not well in Ceylon, 
and, with other considerations, gave rise to the appointment. The revolt would appear not to 
have broken out for some time after the Committee's arrival. 

The Committee consisted of Brigadier-General de Menron, Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew, 
and Mr. Andrews, but the last appears to have done nothing to assist the others in their 

difficult task. Mr. North writes under date October 27th, 1798. “Mr. Andrews has, in his capa¬ 
city of member, signed all papers of Committee. Had he stood forward to press the execution 
of the measures recommended ; had he been active in healing the wounds he had inflicted ; had he 
brought to justice and punished those servants who had betrayed his confidence and comimtted 
his reputation, I should have been of opinion that no salary co^d have been too great, no dignity 
too high, no power too extensive, which may engage him to remain in this island for the comple¬ 
tion of a work so beneficial to the people and so creditable to himself. But as he has been for 
the 6 months in Madras and only came yesterday, and not punished or dismissed one servant, 
shown no disposition to reform abuses. The officer (sic) you will agree of Superintendent of 
Revenue, and Ambassador at Kandy are both useless." ' * 

But Brigadier-General de Meuron and Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew were both men of 
marked ability, and must have proved a formidable combination. The latter was, of course, the 
Major Agnew who played so large a part in the cession of the Dutch settlements in Ceylon to 
the British, bearing the first despatches of July 22nd, 1795, to Colombo, arranging the transfer 
of the Regiment de Meuron, deciding the terms of the Capitulation of Colombo, and inducing 
Governor van Angelbeek to assent to them. In one of his minutes he writes : " I served at the 
head of the staff of the Army which invaded this colony, and negotiated the capitulation by which 
it was surrendered to Britain." ^ • “He possess abilities dvil, military, financial, commercial and 
diplomatic. Shall regret him." (North 245). In the course of what follows we shall see the vast 
amount of work done on the Committee by de Meuron, its President 

The five recommendations of the Committee—the restoration of lands for personal ser¬ 
vices (cf De Meuron’s Proclamation^» of 3rd July, 1798), the abolition of the coconut tax, the 
banishment of coast natives, the re-establishment of the authority of the Mudaliyars (effected by 
De Meuron’s Proclamation of 3rd July, 1798, see Jaffna Diary, but Aumildars, See., continued to 
exist for some years), and the institution of a mild and upright ad mi n i stration—which were 
approved by Lord Hobart in his Minute of March 15th, 1798,had the desired effect of allaying 

TS. In Mr. Saetcra MSS U U •omtttmM caUad ibe Committee ol Eaqatry. Tbe foil title leemi to hav* been '* ■ 
Committee for ioveetlsattos the etate of the Bevcoae and other importaat matteni la the la l a atl of Ceylon.’ 

71. Qooted in Mr. Soeter'i MSS. 75. LUermrg BegOUm II 330. TS. Ih. IW. _ 

77. The Proclanution ie qooted in Bneter'c MSS. "The Bon'ble the Ooremor In Connell of Fort St, Oeorcefrom etrone 
deatre to adopt auch maaanrae for tba condoct of affaln on the lalaad of Ceylon, as may be aatiafactory to the native inhabltanta of 
the proTloeea of this Idaad nndar his OoTemment, and condueiee to their happinem has tboocht proper to direct the re-eatabllah 
mant la rrcat maaaors of tba enatoraa and uaatrea formerly In force. Notice la hereby ctren to aU whom U may eooccra 
that from and after the 1st day cf September next the ncynde parranlea will be aa formerly exempt from allpaymenu to 
Ooremment exocpciox the personal eervloee of their proprietors conformably to ancient oaeKc, and that from the same daM the 
requisite number of MoodlUers and other CinsaleaenatiTs oSloen srlll be rc-eatablJ«hed In the country to fulfil the functions lh<^ 
formally neld, and to be rewarded In the same manner with aocommodeaaans proportionate to their employment, Colombo. Srd. 
Joly,17M** ('‘Ncynde” appears to be a form of naJde. ‘'term applied to certain labonrars who held land in Hen of 

serricee rendered to cremment,' Ctonsh, XT7, and See Lflrrorp RetUUr WeeWy IV JfeafMy III 375» Pfitlolathea W». 
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the discontent, and when Mr. Korth arriTcd in October, 179a, hefoond that the *' Island is in 
most perfect tiaiu^iiilhty^ Prudent measure of Committee have Quelled eireirytliingr ervery appear¬ 
ance leads me to hope for the security^ prosperity and happiness of these settlements.' ' ^ * He 
is Sincerely happy in haTinf such men as Dc Menron, Cleghorn and Agnew. The first is Officer 
Cemmanding the Troops and acting Lieut^Govemor. Please don't take him away soon," In 
his Despatch of 13th October, 179S, Mr. North reports that the “ masterly labours of Committee 
* ■ ■ » have most considerahly diminished all the djificti] tics which I expected to and 

indeed have left me little more to dc than to put into eiecubon the very wise and pmdeot 
regulatiaiis recommended by them.'" 

Their Hiaotes. 

Some of the Minutes of the meetings of the Committee, and of their reports and corres¬ 
pondence are given in the TPelfea/e^ MSSr,** and a birief summary of these will convey some 
idea of their painstaking and exhaustive investigations. 

In their letter of June LOth X,onl Hobart and Secrelary Webbe notice fh^ points raised 
by Doyle or de Meuron in some previous oommnnicatioii. They note proposal to abolish taa d one 
fanam on each coconut tree, which is considered unjust by de Meuron value of trees 

varies, and impolitic because Chali a s were entirely free, other castes having only 50 free trees, 
and because tai was sometimes greater than produce. They note that the Superintendent of 
Revenue must have been cheated because only in Trincomalee *' beetle nut h ^ : ; been farmed 
out for 586 pagodas, whereas the Dutch revenue used to be 100,000 rix dollars per annum, 
Governor Angelbeek getting 200,000 by paying Moors Kds, for storing and selling it for 
Government at IS to 22 Rds, per amunam of 25,000 nuts. The question of a salt monopoly is gone 
into, and cin n a m on gardens arc to have more attentioD alter being neglected by Govr, Angelbeek. 
A Qtpitadon tax on Moors, who do not number more than 50,^000, is suggested in place of their 
bemg annually obliged to take certLfi>ca.tes for which fee was 12 dollars or 4: months' services to 
Dutch, called ^ ouUiame. ■ '* A tax on slaves is also suggested, and a small t^y on cloth. The 
revenue on Jaffna tobacco nnder Dutch is noted at 35,000 Rds. per annum. Pearls are noted as 
casual revenne, and government share of crop, put at j to Is mentioned as of great moment as 
it affects large population. Renting or farming is recognised as the only successful system of 
revenue collection , in spite of the obvious disadvantages in that '* as Adam Smith says, the f? rmers 
of the revenue have no bowels for the contributors.^' It is proposed to mmimise these disadvan* 
tages by sending away the Malabar farmers as with them in Iht island, as General Doyle smdi 
revenue can only be collected at the point of the bayonet," 

The Committee also deal with the difticult question of the administration of justice. 
By the 23rd Article of the Capitnlabon of Fehmary I5th, 3796, it was agreed that '^all civil suits 
depending in the Council of Justice shall be decided by the same Council according to onr laws 
. . in twelve months from the date of the capitulation. Alter the expiry of 12 months, suits 
still appear to have been pending, but the Dutch officials, who, no doubt, looked forward to an 
early restoration of Ceylon to Holland, refused to take the oath of allegiance. The Committee 
reco mmen d that *■ another effort be made to prevail upon the Dutch to undertake" the 
adm inis tration of justice^ ** Should they persevere in their irrational and nnwarran table 

n. wmtL ?! it^ m ». ih, w. m ~ 
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determination to withhold their assistance " their removal from the island is suggested if possible, 
or exdnsion from any piivileges may be allowed to other nationalities. The Committee are 
evidently in great doubt as to the final disposal of Ceylon when peace is declared.** 

During the deliberations of the Committee, we hear of “ discontent '* generally prevailing 
and ** neighbouring districts in open revolt, fear of spreading " the result of Andrews' ill-advised 
introduction of Madras methods and officials. In particular, Lt-Col. Agnew thought that the 
disturbances were due to union of powers of renter and magistrate, and the vesting of authority in 
Malabars. 

The Committee suggested that native magistrates should be appointed to hear dvil cases 
between renters and inhabitants. Mudaliyars were to have this office and to be assisted by 
Mohandirams and Arachchis from the Vellala caste only. 

On the question of the Government half share of produce which ** is now enforced " 
the Committee remarks that ** no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason can induce 
a Cingalese to labour while be can exist in idleness " and they accordingly propose to give up the 
half share and to introduce compulsory labour. At the same time, they recognise that '* there 
was not at present force to compel obedience to regulations considered by the natives as 
oppressive." also that if the island is to be relinquished it will be a measure of policy to leave 
a favourable impression on the minds of the inhabitants," and consequently the oppressive 
measures of the Madras officials must be amended. 

In the minutes of consultation of 6th September. 1797, we find the details of the revenue 
and particulars of the farms in various districts already referred to. 

At this meeting, the Committee had before them a rough document " of De Meuron's 
report on the Dutch departmental papers which he was translating and arranging. On 
they recommend re-establishment of import and export duties on *' beetle ” nut. tobacco, cloth and 
“arack," calculated to bring in Rds. 185,000. They also proposed duties on timber, palmyra, 
coconuts, copra, oil, jaggery, and earnestly recommend monopoly of revenue from salt, coir, and 
cinnamon. The salt monopoly was especially important as affecting the relation with the 
Kandyans. Possessing the power to control their supply of salt, we may speedily bring them 
to reason with greater certainty than by any military endeavours ; and without that enormous 
expense of blood and treasure which may attend all warlike movements in a country so naturally 
strong as the interior of Candy." They also point out the pecuniary advantages of giving up 
the Land Revenue, and propose revival of capitation tax on Moor, Malabars and Chetties “ in 

another form." They a^ express the “opinion, the result of our late investigation, that the 
more our system approximates to that heretofore in force (always supposing the abuses of its 
a dminis trators corrected) the better it will apply to this isla^ where for many causes customs 
and laws which may appear impolitic and oppressive to a stranger are in reality gratifying to 
the people and necessary to the welfare and security of the state." This idea seems to be 
De Meuron's : “ Habits and prejudices of a nation can be changed only gradually by .. ©r 

violently by superior force .. Mild n ess and persuasion it appears were not the distinguishing 
features of our change of system and our force was inadequate to compel obedience " (Report on 
Dutch Records CLR 140.) This statesmanlike conclusion is evidently the basis of Mr. North's 
“ executive minute " (Tennent ii 74, CLR 148., latter giving a mutilated form of it.) 

_ •ti* dwUioo of tBiAU clTil csmc” do Mcoroo MUbU>b«4 s prorioionU Court of Equity. ** oad proniiod on tbrt* 

rwpoetublo DutehOenUomon to accopt of tbo 011001100 ofJadfM is It** (Mr. North'a Doopotch of »th Fobraory. 17W. pan 30, aad 
W(f{«a(ry JfSS. Iflemry Tl. »•.) 
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The meeting oi the Conunittee of 16lh Febrtjary, 1798 h is important as the recom¬ 
mendations made on thb occasion seem to be those sanctioned by Lord Hobart’s miEtitc of 
March 15th giving effect to the oevr system. At this meeting, the Committee condemDcd the 
Malabar agents of Government, on account of their ignorance of the enstomsp language and 
prejudices of the people, and because the transfer of authority from a nation to fo^reigners was 
a “ pregnant source of discontent,^' They also find causes of the revolt in the alienation of the 
Mudaliyars who were not likely to eaert themselves in the interests of a Government who had 
superceded them : in the intrigues with the rebels of the Dutch who expected the assistance 
of a French force ; and in tlie tax on coconut trees. Major Kenny is named as suppressing the 
outbreah. They make the five reccmmeudations noted above. The relinquishment of the 
government share of crops was recctnmended, and the importance of avoiding neglect of cinnamon 
gardens, and of the salt monopoly which '* must be touched cautiously on account of the 
Candiaos ” was emphasised. 

Lord Hobart’s Minute of March ISth, 1798, states that “ these measures were carried by 
Board and Committee of Madras/' As to dnte when the new system is to come into force, Joseph 
Greenhill, who was acting Superintendent of Kevenne, in the absence of Andrews in India, and 
Alexander, who b to succeed GreenMll, agree that it cannot be put into force from June 2nd 
as suggested, but time is required till the end of the year in view of the absence of Andrews and 
several native servants of Cuteberry,” and of the facts that the period of current revenue was 
unexpired and of loss of revenue. This seems to have been agreed to as many of recommendations 
were left to Mr. North to tarry out. 

The Committee then proceeds to make reconuncndatioiis to give effect to the sanctioned 
proposals. They submit regulations to establish the salt monopoly—prohibition of import except 
m certain cases to Government stores, taking over of private pans at a small quit rent and 
paying salary to producers, attaching heavy jjenalties to contraband trade in salt. Europeans, 
they say, must be appointed to superintend the manulachire and sale. The Soperinteudeuts at 
Puttaiam, Chilaw and Kalpitiya are to receive 10 pagodas a month, at '^Levay " (Hambantota) 50, 
Europeans are also recommended for executive posts concerned with management of customs at 
Colombo, Gallc and Jaffna. A Go<vemment advertisement isdntwn up notifying new salt rules— 
salt to be delivered at Government stores at Rds. 10 per Iasi, &c., fixing export duties on ■^arack’^' 
at Kds. 8 per leaguer of 75 Wett from September 1st, '^beetle''' nuts Kds. 10 per amunam of 
24,000 nuts, tobacco 7 Rds, per Candy, muslins, silk and cotton doths 7i%, Export of saltpetre^ 
lead, sulphur, gunpowder, ammunitiou and arms is to be absolutely prohibited. The trade in cinnamon 
is reserved solely to the Company. A proclamatioD as to duties and service lands is issued. At 
♦his point, July 1798, the Committee receives informatinn of Mr. North's appointments A note is 
added re Lieut.-Col. Barbut, Collector of Jaffna, who by (arming tobacco by ‘■"public outcryand 
by Committee raising duty by Kds. 2'9' securca surplus revenue of Rds- 74,100, total revenue from 
sea customs and tobacco being Rds. 116,100. The duty was reduced by Mr. North to Rds, 7^ in 
view of complaints of Nagore and Porto Novo merchants of sudden rise of duty in spite of notice 
given In 1796 that for five years the trade of Ceylon would be free of duty except oa. 
spices. . The merchants and the present former were also compensated. 

The results of Dc Meuron’s examination of Dutch records” is given after this, and 
was possibly laid on the Committee table then,^^ He says that annual balance in favour cl Ceylon, 

dSi Tli^f iWpVTiAUlftUd TxIlaiiirtiTf “ ExamtBUJaB" nmiuDed l]i« AuUivntX 'Cn thr DiitEli ftdmjoJatnli«i fgriDflpy^efln 

Hr Norlfa eriilmilr retemd Inqamiy 14 St, <Mtd Brriolkrci rrqm St, alWn nWoiiyilr, *< wLiliaul 
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IS 11 Iacs of mpees, and value to parent state 22 lacs. He bases his research on the General Staat 
Rekening, and gives notes on the various soorces of revenue and other pointSt accommodessans. 
Ac. He Tecommends the Dutch system as a basis for future administrationt and advises gradual 
changes^ €.g. gtadual abolition of slavery without attempting it by force which would be ruinous 
to the colonists," ** I propose to preserve iranquUtily to (by ? ) restoring Nevndc Paxveni lands 
for personal services and grant {Log) aocommodesant (s)." 

It is not clear when the last meeting of the Committee was hcld,“+ bnt by Julyt 179B, 
when they heard of Mr. North's appointment, their work was practically complete, so that on 
his arrival on 12th October. Mr. North found the "island in perfect Inuiquillity," The Committee 
had evidently put its finger on the real sources of the discontent, and the disappearance of the 
agitation is a testimonial to the ability of its working members in tackling a really difficult 
problem. 

A perusal of the WeUesley MSS. shows bow important a part in the pacification 
was played by Brigadier-General de Meuron. and to how great an extent we owe the successful 
settlement of the Maritime Provinces to the genius of a foreigner.** Mr. North had his future 
Course as regards many of the problems which confronted him laid down by no uncertain hand, 
and he had the wisdom to foUow out the recommendations in great part. 

M. Lt.-CoL Ainrvhad ippairntlr la ft CtjUm h>r lodtu. by 21th Svpt^rmtHir, nw (WcJJijiJfly 11SS>. Brigitdkt^cvnJ 
d* mUU tG- lifcTC Lb Csylan m.% Shff end al Tlrt rr|iOrt It* Cclfliaiitt*# ni4 Mfc wwii 

compleieH by Oetob«r lOtli, IT?®. »ad by h kuct of that d»[« Tb^y ub Mr. Konb'fc permlMlofl tft cootimw Ihfltr prcwHiUnef 
IB erter to c«)*»pl«t* it, fSaetw* 

ii. He wi* » brother of Cb*flr» XX^alel (ts Miurtsn, vbo It* meraiLirr de UEnrciB, « 

which the BnridieT-Geiicfml beaun] Cafnpti OotnEBAbiUbt bcfo» U tMwJenrd iW *emcee to the anil»h JbWtist 

Vol. II. Put IV, pmtt 
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NOTES & QUERIES 


[Vol. VI, Part I. 


^otc6 & Queries. 


GENTUPITIYA: ITS DERIVATION. 


I SEIE that Mr. Paul Picris, io his Portaguese Era, derives Gentupitiya from San/owpiliya—and 
gives Santun as =s “ San Thome ; '* but Santon was good Iberian for a Moorish devotee or 
fakir and was a variant of ” santo " = ” holy,” just as ** fetish ” was something “ made with 
hands. ” i.e. *' an idol.” 

James Ryan. 


THE ST. JAMES, KILALI, GOLD HAT.' 


T he reason that I made the suggestion which Father Gnana Prakasar rejects as of little 
account, that the inscription on the gold hat of the image of St James the Great was a 
survival of the Portuguese language, was that the hat b of a distinctively Eighteenth 
Century shape, the three-cornered hat that one associates with Dr. Johnson and other Georgian 
worthies. It is certainly not a hat of the period when the Portuguese were in Ceylon, not even 
of the latest date of that period, viz. 1658. Possibly these three-cornered hats came into use in 
Europe at the end of the Seventeenth Century, but of this I am not certain. It is certainly my 
impression that they were not ** the wear *' so early as the period of the struggle between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch for the possession of Ceylon. The hat then worn was a big broad, 
brimmed bat, but I do not think that it was three-cornered. If it was. then I withdraw the sugges¬ 
tion ; if not. I again propound it. If the hat is Eighteenth Century, the inscription on it is a 
survival. 

I may mention that the paper by me on the subject of the Kilali hat, in Spolia Zeylanica 
of over ten years ago, is illustrated by two sketches which I made of it. of its actual size. 

J. P. Lewis. 


l. AnHs^taru, VoL lit pp. Ifift-192- 
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NOTES ON THE “MAHAVANSA/’* 


Jala Cakes*” —King Dutugemonu (B.C. 101-77), in enumerating just before his death 
the many meritorious acts he had performed during life, mentions that he commanded 
inter alia the perpetual giving, at forty-four places, of ** great jdla cakes baked in butter and also 
there with the ordinary rice.** (Mahdvansa, Ch. XXXII, v. 40.) 

Geiger in a note (p. 224. n. 2) says : “ What jdlupuva is I do not know. Nor does the 
Tika give any explanation.” The sUence of the Tika on this head is obviously because the com¬ 
mentator felt that the cake referred to was so commonly known in his day (as in our own, so 
many centuries later) that it scarcely needed a description. 

For the benefit of non-Sinhalese readers, however, of the Mahdvanaa, it may be as well 
perhaps to state that the Jdlapuva was, in all probability, the same as that sweetmeat so “popular” 
among Sinhalese children of today, the modem k^vunxa) or, as it is better known 

in the Low-country, <pd9 (dsmO or {dswdda) which Qongh describes as being •• a sweet¬ 

meat like a pancake, made of flour, oil and jaggery.” 

The perforations or ” lattices ” in the cake give it the appearance of a net or web. which 
explains its Pali name. Jdlam, in Pali, means “ a net. web, window or lattice, reticulation *' and 
puvo "a cake, sweetmeat.” 

John M. Senaveratne. 


DR. W. HOFFMEISTER. 


R eferring to Mr. J. P. Lewis* query {Ceylon Antiquary, iii, p. 227) as to whether Dr. W. 
Hoffmeister, author of Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, was an amateur artist 
and can be identified with the ** W. H. " who depicted a “ Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles," 
I think it be shewn from Hoffmeister's book that he was an artist or at least fond of sketching 
and particularly of sketching the human figure. Almost the first place he touched at on his 
voyage to the East was Corfu. ^ 

We read (page 8) : ” We met two tall, handsome splendidly attired young Greeks who 

held our horses for us. I took the opportunity of sketching these fine looking fellows. 

the drawing caused them great pleasure.” 

At Patras (page 12) : ” The Fort with its plane tree was soon selected as the subject of 
a sketch.” 

Again (page 12); Two remarkably handsome lads, of ten or eleven years of age, especially 
attracted my attention. 1 drew the portrait of one of them.** 

On board ship (page 39) : “I drew portraits of several of the figures that struck me most." 


1. OoBtinuMl tni« VoL HI. p- 90. 
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In the Himalayas (page 433}: " Meantime, I Uins enjoyed an opportunity of sketching 
many of the prettier women with their children." 

Meantime, as he relates on the next page, the crowd that gathered rotmd him enjoyed 
the opportnaity of picking his pocket of his last silk pocket-handkerchief. 

I do not find that he mentions making any sketches in Ccy Ion, hut as soon as he got to 
Galie he says (page 102J ; " How I longed to seal myself and to sketch th(^ magnificent groups 
of breadfruit, mango and palm trees. ’ 


He probably sketched many things in Ceylon and possibly among them that not if try 
picturest^ne subject " A Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles. 

By the way, who translated Hoffmdstcr’s book into English ? The translator was well 
acquainted with Ceylon (through books) and the notes hy him in the Ceylon Section of the book 
are both copious and pertinent. 

HERBERT White. 


MOUNT LAVINIA.* 


I N a small pamphlet entitled ■* Sirit Maldama,'" The Garland of Herffdiiary Observance, edited 
and published in A Jl- 1901 by a Buddhist Monk called Mahakayi §ri Kaviia^ Si^ha (com* 
monly known as Battaramnlli Vimans^ of Colombo), it is said, inter alia, that in the early 
part of the British Conquest of Ceylon, there was a Governor who had a country residence on 
the rising ground at Galkissa. Kot far off from It there lived a jaggery caste man (jFfo^Hncjt) 
named Aponsuwd who had a very beautiful daughter named LiviaiyA* 

This Aponsuwi bad contrived to get into the good graces of this Governor by rendering 
services which apparently the latter did not desire totally to ignore. And the story goes that he 
accordingly inquired from Aponsuwd what form His Excellency’s recognition of his services should 
take 1 Aponsuwa.—who was doubtless democratic enough to feel the indignity under which the 
customs of the country placed the people of his caste by requiring their women to tic a handker* 
round their neck to cover the breast.—immediately solicited the abolition of this primitive and 
arbitrary custom, and the privilege for the women of his caste (/fnitanyd) to wear a jacket, and 
the Governor readily made order that this should be so henceforth, 

A footnote says : " It would thus appear that Galkissa was called Mount Jjivinia tn 
compliment to the beautlFal daughter of Apensuwa, who had found favour with a Governor 
who had honoured Galkissa by hving there.'^^ 

I may add that the minute of dress was rendered a subject of restriddan under a Regula¬ 
tion enacted by General Maitland. Acting Governor, on the I9tfa Augost, 1809, 

R. J, PEREIRA. 


L Sve Uu ftWG n«t« «ii tb* nbjfct Kr. T, Fvtcb, rcybrn XnNviuriiL V'pl, PI, pL 1^. 
a (Xx f«cabW« i»itui| P E4. CrvCni 
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[A^o/c on the above by Mr, T. Pc/cA] : Does the Regulation o£ August 19. 1809, 
referred to in the note, make any mention of the dress of the women of the Hakom caste ? ^ The 
name, “ Mount Lavinia," is several years prior to that date. The first printed record of the name 
which I have seen is in the Government Gazette for May 7, 1806, in which are published Military 
Orders, headed ** Headquarters, Mount Lavinia,*' and dated May 4th, 1806. Sir Thomas Maitland 
was appointed Governor on July 19thy 1805. When did he arrive in the Island ? The house was 
in existence, under its present name, within a year of his appointment. If the story, as far as it 
relates to the dress, is true, Aponsuwa's request would appear to have been made after the naming 
of the house. There is, therefore, no evidence that its sponsor was acquainted with Aponsuwa or 
his daughter in 1806. And why, if the name is derived from Liviniyi, should it be written Lavinia 
from the beginning ? 

T. FETCH. 


A KURUNEGALA RELIC.* 


I N the cemetery I made an interesting discovery, namely, the stone referred to by Mr. J. P. 
Lewis on page 279 of his Tombstones and Monuments in Ceylon, He says : 

** There is, or was to be seen some years ago, on a heap of debris in the burial ground* 
a portion of a stone with the letters SiOD House. 182L evidently the latter portion of the word 
llissioo- This is all that remains of the chapel and house, which, after the end of 1829, when the 
resident missionary was withdrawn, were disposed of to the Government to be used as a Court- 
House.** 


The heap of debris referred to is a dilapidated grave on which an ant heap has arisen. 
Some one had been grubbing in the ant heap and uncovered the stone which is intact, except for a 
comer on which should be the letter N and looks something like this : 

WESLEYA 
MISSION HOUSE 
1821 

It is, so fan: ais the English in Kurunegala are concerned, a valuable relic and 1 am having 
it taken up to the Kachcheri to preserve it 


S. [So. iha BcgvUUoo wsa ■* f«r Maertelnlfic the pemm* boldine Um Eiapl<^ or TUlea of VaU«« Hondmon Is Um €!&«■• 
tesM Oi.trtate, and for promnUnc Um aMompUon of Um Antbority or Tttlo of s Urndman. by ponos* sot duly Appofatod lor 
tlMt porpoos,” snd m Sebodolo sbleb forsMd port of Uilo Boeolotloti daoerttMd -Um Dmoo of KiUts Hoodnoo—of tbo WrlloloCort, 
FUbormrs ond Oboadoo Coot. BUeknltba sod Waabarmm, ud Borboco Cool -to Um OnfalM DUtrlct from CblUw to ICotorm 
loetoolTs **—Bd.. Oryfon doMesofir.] 

i. Wbai tollova 10 aa oatrset from tbo Dtory of tbo Oovorsmont Aioat. Kortb-Wroltrs FroTioco, fat tbo tncnUi of 
ApnI. IPIA-BO, CU, 
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NOTES & QUERIES 

VIJITAPURA. 


O'ol. IV. Part I. 


I SEE that Geiger, in his translation of the Mahdvansa (p. 58, n. 5), accepts the Kata-wewa site 
as the sitnation of ancient Vijitapura, but he gives no reason for his dedsion, though he has 
read, but rejected, Parker’s identification of the site. {Ancient Ceylon, p. 237 foil.) 

Personally I entirely agree with Parker’s identification of Polonnarnwa as the site of 
Vijitapura. 

We have it, in the Mahdvansa, (Ch. XXV), that King Dutthagdmani marched northward, 
from Ruhuna district, to Mahiyangana {Alut Nawara), on the Mahaweliganga, where he 
attacked the Tamil settlers, defeated and drove them down river ; also successfully attacking and 
defeating them at all the other settlements met with, until, finally, the fugitive Tamils threw 
themselves into their last stronghold (in that part of the country ? ) namely Vijitapura. 

If Vijitapura was situated near Kalawewa the fleeing Ta mil s—men, women and children 
doubtless—would have had to travel something like 40 miles across a probably more or less 
hostile country in order to reach it. 

Reason will not admit of such a conclusion. It seems only too probable that the city or 
stronghold was near enough to the riverine settlements to be in touch with them and afford its 
protection, so that, when once driven from their scattere dvillagcs, the Tamils naturally fell back 
on their main defence, near at hand, in the shape of this fortified city. 

There are many name places in that part of the country {Tamankaduwa) that have 
changed very little in the last 2,000 years ; so I am emboldened to imagine that I can help the 
identification by a point that I have noticed. 

To quote the Mahdvansa we read ; “ All the Damilas on the bank of the river who had 
escaped death threw themselves for protection into the dty named Vijitanagara. In a favourable 
open country he (Dutthagimani) pitched a camp, and this became known by the name 
Khanddvdrapitthi'' (Ch. XXV, w. 19-20). 

Two miles east of Polonnaruwa there is a plain (now paddy-fields) known as Kdndiru- 
wela, and I venture to suggest that this is the site of the camp alluded to above. 

The comparative similarity of the names is one reason ; but, to my mind, a still stronger 
reason lies in the fact that this plain is situated between the city and the river, thus cutting the 
Tamils off from all their other settlements on the river and making escape by water impossible. 

Parker shows very clearly that, after taking Vijitapura, Dutthagimani marched on and 
took Giritaka which he identifies (and, I think, rightly) as Giritella, 8 miles W. of Polonnaruwa. 
If this identification is correct it puts the Kalawewa site clean out of the field. 

Parker further shows that Dutthagimani then proceeded to Mahela which he identi¬ 
fies, with good reason, as Maha Aela.gamuwa on the road between DambuUa and Anuradhapnra. 

When I come to condder King Parikrama Bahu’s idea in naming a suburb of Polon¬ 
naruwa as Vijitapura, I have very little doubt in concluding that he did so in memory of the 
ancient dty site long ago absorbed in greater Polonnaruwa. 

At a guess I would place the site of the andent dty as that ground included in the oblong 
space contained within the great bank of earth, later surmounted by a wall, now enclosing the 
andent palace (the Kotuwa) and grounds. 

The very raised nature of thb ground might be due to the levelling of the other two 
said to have encircled Vijitapura, 


Harry storey. 
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THE THREE CHRISTIAN PRINCES 

OF CEYLON. 


I N a Note to ** Ceylon according to Du Jarric ‘ Father S. G. Perera, S.J., decides the question 
of *' a certain kingdom " of the island of Ceylon from which three princes were converted 
to Christianity in 1544 in favour of the kingdom of Kotte, observing that ** the letters of 
the two princes Don Juan and Don Louis and of the merchant Andre de Sousa published by . 
Cros (St. Franc. Xav. I. 297-298> settle the matter beyond doubt." The present writer also 
once upon a time * studied this question from Cros and other available sources, but was unable 
to clear his doubt in this respect, for the reasons briefly outlined below. 

First, for the contention that the princes were from Kotte. 

It does not appear that Bhuvaneka Bahu had two sons, of whom he put the eldest to 
death in 1544. If he had sons to inherit the Crown, it would be passing strange that he should 
have, in 154(j, sent the effigy of his daughter's son to be crowned in Lisbon. In conjunction 
with this negative evidence we have the testimony of De Couto * who makes Bhuvaneka Bahu 
say to the King of Portugal that he had no other heir to the Crown than Dharmapala, For th e 
house and lineage of Kotte, Father Perera refers his readers to The Portaguese Era VoL I, pp. 99 
101, 479. But the writer of this pretentious work can hardly be depended upon here, as 
he gives no references for his assertions. * 

Bhuvaneka Bahu had himself invited the Franciscans to preach Christianity in his 
kingdom. The batch of seven Pnors, headed by Villa do Conde, sent out by Portugal, arrived 
in Kotte probably by the end of 1543. ^ Now, is it a psychological possibility that a hiwning 
adulator of the Portuguese authorities should at once, and so openly, oppose the work of the 
Missionaries as the King ** of a certain kingdom " is said to have done ? It should be noted also 
that, since his arrival. Villa do Conde was all the time in charge of the instruction of Dharmapala 
in Kotte itself. • We cannot imagine Bhuvaneka Bahu trying to put to death the Friars ** with 40 
or 50 Portuguese and many Christians " since we know that the Portuguese in Colombo wielded, 
by 1544, much more power over him than be did over them. 

A '* lieutenant of the King—i.e. the murderer of his son for the Faith—also fled to 
Goa with about ten other gentlemen. » The same '•lieutenant" is said to have been the elder 
brother of the tyrant the ‘ Captain of the martyred prince's father. • It is about man 
St. Francis Xavier wrote to King Joio III. • We do not know of a brother of Bhuvaneka Bahu 
whom these details may suit. 


l. Coi(«N a»C/f«ar>, Vot. in Ua now 14. 3 , Set TV ColA. ffMordloii for ItU. Koo. 39. |0 oad SL 

a •n.B.A.8. CB.No. m,p.n9. 8««olwp.l3S. 

«. I cooMho bM Mradlr foUowod Oorreo't LpUm 4* India whiro th« klncdom* of iaffn*. Kudr aadK6tV ar«hop» 
UwIt coofo*«d. h—CtyUa LiUrar^ BtfiMtr la^ 

6. lA a. A. 8.0. B. Jfo. 40 p. 1*4. a Or Qaejfrta. p. IM. 

^^neinl. So* C. A. B. in 137. AlooJoAod* Baim ia Stketot Ind. EpUt, apod Bron & iV. Xoo. IS39. 
a Bartoh A*A«ia|iV.Lp.l54(*ditioaof U133 a Beira foe. c*(. Ac Qurirroo. p. 110 . Tba taai aatbonty eaUa hia VacmToettiT 
PMoArmo* 

t. BeeCrooim W. So* ttua lottor a Loon Pa<o‘f VUtm do S/V. Xoo. Pana, UM, VoL II. p. 40X. 
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It was the King who had murdered his son whom Joio III ordered his Indian repre¬ 
sentatives to punish by an invasion. This plainly stands out from his letter to the Governor of 
India dated 8th March, 1546. This is confirmatory evidence for the fact that the King who 
massacred the Manar Christians was the father of the martyred prince. Andre de Sousa himseU 
seems to corroborate this in the sequel to the passage quoted by Father Perera which reads : 

“These princes are stUl in expectation that Your Highness will avenge the murfer of^eir 
brother whom his father, King of Ceylon, has killed because he had become a C^«^lian Since 
these things, the ambassador sent to Ceylon has returned; be says that the King will n^er 
become a Christian, he will rather turn Moor. It is proposed to go and attack him in September, 
1546.” 

Should not all this "settle the matter against” Kotte ? 

Now for the confusion created by the letters of Prince Joio and de Sousa. 

Prince Joio asks the King for the favour of “ conferring on me the title of Prince of 
Ceylon and King of Jaffna and of “ granting to my brother Louis the territory of my deceased 
brother." »» Here is nothing at variance with the Jaffna origin of the princes. The tyrant of 
Jaffna is to be deposed, and hence Jo5o desires to become his successor on the throne. The 
qiartyred brother might very well have had some territory assigned to him as Crown Prince. 
That such quasi-independent jurisdiction existed in the kingdom of Jaffna is gathered from the 
Ydlpdna-Vaipava-mdlai unreliable as it is as to details. * * 

De Sousa had taken two Friars with him. This fits Jaffna rather than Kotte where Villa 
do Condc and the other Franciscans were more or less permanently stationed. 

The fact of de Sousa and the prince with 40 or 50 Portuguese taking refuge in a church 
was not likely in Kotte, but quite conceivable in Jaffna where Portuguese power was very little, 
if at all, felt. On the other hand, Jaffna had certainly been a scene of missionary labours before 
1544. The author of The Portuguese Era says, without giving his authority for it, that as 
early as about 1520 some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom. ’ * Correa in his 
confused account of the princes being transported to Goa speaks of “ some Friars who had taken 
up their abode there in a little hut that they had made."* * Nor should too much stress be laid on 
the ‘ church ’ (eglise) mentioned by de Sousa. The ‘ church' referred to might have been outsde 
Jaffna as weU. 

In interpreting de Sousa's words we should bear in mind that all early Portuguese 
writers have used ' Ceylon ’ in a very vague and misleading way. He certainly confounds 
Jafanapatam with Ceylon more than once. * * 

The apparent difficulty felt with regard to the King’s reference to the several c la im a n ts 
for Jafanapatam will disappear on a careful examination of the passage which I translate from 
Cros as follows : * 

“ Master Francis writes to me also that this King (i.e. of Jaffna whom he referred to in 
the previous paragraph) has a brother who will become a Christian with the people if I should 
give him ♦hii’i land (of J^fna). It is to Master Francis he said so. It will be an excellent thing thus 
to procure the salvation of so many souls. But there is another thing to be considered : the 
prince of Ceylon who is become a Christian and the queen his mother are beggmg me for the 
favour through Andre de Sousa. If I should give the land to her son, she promises to 


IL CrMlISU U. CroalSA. 15. Or.r>.aBrito‘»TrftiuL 

14 eU, 1 S& This aiay iM (ram Dt Qa^yrat whoa ha eoplaa Ihraoshoul wiUioat Mkaowladswrat. 
IS. C.L.B.UI M5. Sonly tba Frmaciioaaa4t Khtta had battar aecommodatiOB thao **4 liUla bat.*' 


U. OLOroalW , 
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become a Christiaii with her relations and servants. This is not all: the King of Ceylon sends 
me word to say that if I confirm my provisions relating to the gift of this land, he will give me 
400 quintals more of cinnamon and will remit to me what I owe him. From here I cannot see 
vhicb is the best coarse to follow. Remember well, in your decisions, that my only desire is 
the serivee of Our Lord and the propagation of the Faith and that I .shall consider that better 
which will farther this design the more." > ^ 

The first offer was clearly from the King of Jaffna’s brother (and we have seen that 
this King was prince JoAo’s father). The second was from the prince of Ceylon (i* Jaffna) and 
his mother who. we are informed by Magini * * and Bartoli, * * was a sister of the King of Jaffna. 
Doubtless, there is some confusion here between Don Louis, son of the queen referred to, and 
Don Jo&o his cousin. But, as a matter of fact, de Sousa had requested the King to bestow 
reigning power on both the prin c es. 

The third offer, in fine, was from the King of Ceylon (=K6tte) to whom since 1539, 

according to Cros, ' * the King of Portugal owed a large sum of money and who ** in 1543 
offered not to Haim the sum lent if the Governor of India helped him to establish his sons (Read: 
grand-son) as King of Jaffna and Kandy after expelling those who were in possession of both 
these principal Hies. 

S. Ghana Prakasar, O.iVLI. 


17. Otm IZSS Tb« M'bor of TV Era <)oot«s tV Brat part of thU poevaee osd, vith choncutlstir anrainma, 

obMTTn that tbcM “otcotiatioo*'* “rarool tta* work o< alleccd cooverkton In a plUfol lignt," aOcUnjc that **Kinc JoSo’* pra- 
eceapattoa waa aa to which offer he waato aeoept* from partiea ’*wbo ware cftoallr prepared to tura CbrHtlaji fer the aamc 
conatdrratioa ” (LlOl) Kr. Ptcra' only laatiflcatioa would be not to hare known the Uut part of the extract given abora i he 
apporentir qnotea from if. A ff IHXW without giving the correct reference. 

U. C.A ff. ltL387**He i the tyrant) would have al«o doae to death another «on of hia and a aooof hia alaler—for It la the 
ooatoiB of that oountry that the nephtwa or aooa of the aiater aueoaed to the throne, twi Iba children of the Kiog—heoanee they 
were fully peranaded to heoemeCliriaUan* 

1». LAtUKe.W. ■». Oroaey eO..p.iau. 
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MaLDIVE islands ; 1602-1607 


rVol. IV, Part 1 . 


^itcrar^ "Register. 


THE MALDIVE ISLANDS; 1602-1607. 

by H. C P. Bell, CCS. (Retired.) 


PYRARD’S NARRATIVE. 

{Continued from VoL HI, page 301,) 


Chapters XIX—xxn. 

B eyond giving a garbled stuninary ol the opening paragraph of Chapter XIX, Symons 
makes no other allusion to Chapters XIX-XXII inclusive. Harris is wholly silent. 

Ol these four Chapters, therefore, the Headings alone—Symon’s brief paragraph ea- 
^pted,—are here printed, as translated, leaving the curious reader, if he be so desirous, to seek 
further particulars from Pyrard, Voyage (1679. pp. 185-221), or the Hakluyt Society’s Pyrard 
(L 265-309). 

The contents of Pyrard’s Chapters XIX-XXII are not without a certain interest, in 
exporing the low state of soda! morality ruling on the Mildives at the period of his captivity. 

They further bring out very forcibly the total want of commercial fair-dealing, as ex¬ 
hibited by the Sultan in his arbitrary, and grossly unjust, treatment of persons stranded on the 
{»ronp and the cargoes of the wrecked vessels. 

Three centuries ol steadily increasing contact with the outer world have wrought a com¬ 
plete change in this latter respect At the present day “ the Mildivians may lay chum to the 
proud distinction of being probably the only race similarly situated on the face of the globe who 
have not required to be taught by spedal contract or legal enactment, the duty they owe their 
fellow men who have fallen into * troubles by ship-wreck * on their * tempest-haunted * Atols.”* 

Homines ad deos nulla re proprias accedani quam salutem hominibus dando. 

Symons and Harris doubtless had good reasons for excluding from their translations 
Chapters XIX. XX and XXI, as these relate mostly to ephemeral incidents not relevant to a 
general account of the Islands. In regard to Chapter XXn, they probably COTSidered the lurid light 
thrown on Maldivian morals by the matter-of-fact Frenchman too “ fierce *' to suit English readcri 
of their day, themselves not over-squ e a mish . 


I Bi-ll. TW JfdWlrr/rtaii»U, 8.P. XLIIL. Avp*i»dix B. “ TrcaUBBOloC Wr^ck*.* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Miildive.9 when peopled—Of many other memorable dwnts wAic/l ocearred td these islands 
and in the nei^hbottrhcod, daring the sojoum of the oathar there.—^f a veuf f a/ TananDT^ and the story 
tf a Malabar captain's dealing with, the Mdldiite and hia hapless fatei and the admntarea ^ 

the King’s nephew and brather-in-tav. 

Symons. 

Tc fctura 10 wlut cohjccitls tbe Mildivy IslaiKls.* 

Having ^V«n 910 accoQol (rf thdr prt3«ot OsiuJitioii, aiul a. discriplJtfD (rf tluiin* it may be fmopcT 
to relate what I have heard tpnehm^ Ihc first Feoplini of theai, aod Ihe Cbap£e of Reii^iaii IherCr 

The NaliTca tty, the JtildiTy Lslaild* have ool becii uihabitcd above SOO yean ; * and tbal the 
first who icitled on thein^ were the Cingalas, or Natives nf the laiaod d Ceylan,* who were then 
IdnlalETS; bal afterwards, that IS, aboot 250 years a&O.* embne'd MahamCtanlllD, by means of the Moon and 
Arabs trading to all parts of India, and spreading ilunr Religion* thmafiboot that immeiiBe Trarf of Land. 

CHAPTER XX 

Acddenta and eosnalties to ships at the Mdldiyes.—Arrival of gJolfonilera,—*A wandering /ew.— 
A <,^atn Mogpr and AlS adventares \ and qf «nite ships wrecked there. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Of a uaptared Partngutse vessel that was wreaked-—An ambassador from the King of the 
Maldive Istands. A vessel of Atheru—A dfai!n>' native. A Mdldive eor^fetsiaiu-^The dixoveri of a 
strange island * mid! other events. 


CHAPTER XXIT 

Divers Jadgtnenis passed for adaUory, lewdrtesSr and o^r ertmea.—AmortWiv ftnmoor tf the 
Indian wom^n^Qf the Grand Pandiate and the strange resotation of a Malaita. 


a This ■antvrm la laierted by Syiumm. 

1. R«s11t ■'Bbont Wfl ycarinjto.'' SyinuniproEeiitns (dkPhoswUyl hlr lELTermallenfreis tba raoellt rf“a FieWb 

eratlemui^whllilnl SVrtt in I'ei-S—lhs taJJl renllctflao * sctnaily Ifynird, wbowsi at theUitdI t« bclvamIffiEMCCr; 

Uoaaflo»^affVi*a'7Lp.l35J—1»* drlibemtaly mdilcd a eentnrs^ lo rmwil** iwJiinl le* HsMinis o' en* eommenca a «iia 
hiLUUet qne depnie OnnSroo quaue «□« maxT 

K Fyrudr—"luCtiLiialLBsdal'tMjadaCej'liixi-i'' 

B, Srqjaas take* PirraTdaist0i-'‘li ya eDalrvn 150 mas. on ilenat eenii u*aB plim,aa' llarwourmt ]« UatamutlBie," 
A Law »Well aa BallfJao. PrTsrd l— ilaa Ifoni da* Azahea, qnl tr&dqnasta par iuptaa )n terre* femte* Alailataf de 
r Indr Oneol^k. y portemat anal lour toir" 
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LETTERS OF CAPTAIN HERBERT BEAVER. 
(H. M. 19th REGIMENT). 

MAICH-APRIU 1803. 

By Miss Violet m. methley. 

A mongst the official schedules and long drawn-out Governmental reports, the lists of 
quartermaster's stores, and tallies of Customs and Pearl Fisheries bound together in that 
volume of Colonial Papers at the Public Record Office, which is officially known as C.O. 
54.10, is a series of letters which are refreshing reading in that rather desert-like waste. 

Their writer constantly apologises for their unofficial form and style, he insists that they 
treat only of “ little inconsiderable operations *' ; yet they are interesting, not alone for their own 
sake, but for the picture which they give of the vicissitudes of a tiny handful of British troops, 
during their expedition into an enemy’s country,—such an expeditioi^ as has been undertaken 
again and again by our soldiers and succeeded by sheer force of pluck and initiative. 

Moreover, Captain Herbert Beaver has the power of vivid narrative style, unformed and 
unpolished as he would doubtless have thought his own epistles. He gives a clear picture of the 
dangers and difficulties which beset that minnte party. He is as typical, in his bravery and in his 
care for his men, of the best kind of British officer, past, present and to come, as those same 
private soldiers of his are characteristically the Tommy of to-day, in the uniform of a century ago. 

Captain Beaver was bom on the 24th of February, 1764, and was the son of the Rev. 
J. Beaver of Lewknor, Oxfordshire. He was an Ensign in the 46th Regiment in 1783, but became 
Lieutenant and later Captain in the 19th Regiment by 1794, in which year he served in Holland as 
A.D.C. to General Coates. 

A few years later, he went to Ceylon and became Commandant at Negombo in 
November, 1802. * 


Part II. 
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Early bi the following year, the friction betweco the British GoTertimeDt in Ceylon and 
the Kandyan Court broke into the blaze of real war^ and culmmated in the disastrous expedition 
to Kandy ol 1S03, 

Beaver+ at his station of KcgombOh heard rmuonrs of vast forces of the enemy gathering 
upon the fringes and over the borders of Kandyan territory, and the series of letters which follow 
treat of the punitive expeditions* with an almost abstirdly inadequate force, in theory, if not in 
practice, which he undertook and brought to an eminently successful conclusion^ 

The letters end somewhat abmptly; at least, no more are preserved in the C, O* 
archives,—yet they conclude on the note which animates them throughout, that note of quiet and 
unassuming confidence in the capability of " 1 Sergeant and 11 privates" of H-M, Army under^ 
taking and performing any task, however seemingly impossible. 

Captain Beaver did excellent service during the stormy years which followed, whilst the 
Kandyans in their fastnesses defied the British forces. In September, 1SQ4, he captured Batu- 
gedara and made a most difficult march to Denewaka, in pursuit of that Do Wet of Kandyan 
history, the 1st Adikar, Pillma Talawuw^, 

He died at Colombo on April 19th^ ISO^* aged 45, and received a public foueral. He 
left a widow and three children. In Childry Church, Berks, there is a tablet to the memory of this 
hue soldier and gallant gentleman, ^ 

It is in March, 1S03, when Captain Beaver was Commandant at Negombo, that the letter* 
record of his particular expedition begins, with au official note from Robert Arbuthnot, Secretary 
to Government, in answer to a communication from the Captain, transmitted through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maddison,^ Beaver had warned Governor North that a large armed Kandyan force was 
concentrated in the neighbonrhood of Kotadeuia,’ probably with the mtention of seizing the Stores 
at that place. Arbothnoti in this letter of March 13th, informed the Commandant that His 
ExccUency had, as a measure of precaution, ordered a detachment of fifty men of the 65th Regi¬ 
ment and fifty Sepoys under Captain Bullock^ to march immediately to Negombo, where Beaver 
was to give them such instructions as seemed necessary for the safety of the Stores, The enemy 
forces were believed to be commanded by the DIssava Lenke, one of the most mfluentlal Kandyan 
chiefs. 

The following letters from Beaver give the account of his expedition. They are all 
subscribed to Arbuthnot, 

March 14 th, 1S03. 

Sir: 

I have been honoured with yoar letter of yesterday^s date, apprising me of the marching 
of a detachment of the 65th Regiment aud of Sepoys and co,nvcying His Excellency the 
Governor's orders thereupou,—to which I shall pay the sLriclest attention. The detachment is 
not yet arrived (7 o^clock a.m.) 

[ have heard nothing from Kotadenia since my second express to lieubCol. Maddison, 
but, upon enquiry, 1 find the Tappal comes the regular way and without hindrance. This is aU 
the intelligence I gel from this descriptiou of people. 1 expect every hour to hear from Kotadenia, 
aud when 1 do so, I will send off an express to Colombo.'' 


1. S« ef bib! Lfi */ aa JfoiiHiunCJ Ceyim, i.>p. 4S0: UltD Cordkirn'i. Vdl. IT. 

pp, 1i4-S‘. iJ. Ji*. Ll 

^ Of 11 l« FMft, Eb hmdUccqmi OoaartUnrtint oJ ColqmlM, ja taceeMten to l,wiit^!OElB^ h&iriif EDlxrtkOB. lie? XUT q/ 
Imterrylitmt, p. |U fl- P. Ll> 

S. Egbp4ifiir*««. P D 

4, C&VtBUi EdwiJilEallHiilisdSJhr.lStn.Si? cl.P, L-T 
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The next letter is undated. 

'• I have been honoured with your letter of six o’clock yesterday evening, and Capt^ 
Bullock is, in consequence, getting his detachment as fast as possible ready to march to Kotadenia. 
Should His Excellency send any counter-orders in consequence of Lieut. OUenra nsh aw s* report, 
which I forwarded last night to Lieut.-Col. Maddison, if you will be go^ enough to despatch an 
express, 1 overtake Captain Bollock in a short time after its arrival.” 

A Very Hazardous Uodertakiog- 

Here occurs something of a hiatus. No further instructions from Colombo are preserved, 
and we hear no more for the time being of the movements of Captain Bullock. Beaver s next 
letter is dated March 19th, from Pettigodde, on the point of attempting a very hazardous under¬ 
taking with what would seem to anyone but a British officer an extremely inadequate force : 

** I have the honour to inform you that 1 am within three hours* march of Moehoroegam- 
pelle* — I am this moment joined by 1 Sergeant, 12 Privates of H. M. 6Sth Regiment, who are come 
about 7 miles from Fort Frederic to meet me here. 1 have also 12 Sepoys from that post. 

From the best information I can procure, it appears that Leuke has a batte^ completed, 
with several guns mounted, at Moehoroegampellc and a great concourse of Ragamuffins. 

The Modeliar with me has very few followers as yet, though he azures me many 
will overtake us, but my whole reliance is on the party of the 65th Grenadiers.^ All I ask of the 
Modeliar is to guide me to the Dissave. My intention is to storm his Fort at ^ybreak to-morrow 
morning, so that, before you receive this, it will be, please God, in our possession.” 

Moehoroegampelle, 20th March, 1803. 

** Excuse this hasty line just to inform you that, as the report of the Force at this Post 
increased as we advanced, I thought it best not to wait for daylight, with my few troops (1 Sergeant 
and 12 of H. M. 65th Grenadiers and 1 Havildar and 12 Sepoys) but to storm the Battery at once, 
as well as we could by a Guide. We passed 1 Picquet or rather their Post, as they all ran off on 
our approach. We then proceeded to the Attack, not a shot was fired at ns, — we were merely 
challenged by the Sentry, who, immediately afterwards, alarmed the Cingalese and they escaped 

into the Jungle. . r -4 iv 

We were assured there were not fewer than 6,000 (I never believed the tenth part ot it!) 
but it seems by the most creditable accounts I have obtained from the natives here, they were 600 
or thereabouts. 

There are no guns. 

Our march was 10 hours and, being rather fatigued, I beg you to pardon this hasty line 
and to allow me to postpone any particular account for a few hours. I cannot lie down, though, 
without saying how extremely I feel obliged to the Sergeant and men of the 65th Grenadiers, who 
only regret there was no Fighting. The Sepoys behaved very well. 

P. S. We marched from Pettigodde at 5 p.m. and arrived a little after 3 a.m. this 
morning. I understand that Dissave Leuke was not here, but at Monty.* One Md accident 
took place. The Sergeant thought a Cingalese was about to attack me, as 1 was climbing into the 
Fort, and unfortunately killed him, who turned out to be one of our best Guides. He feels it very 
much and my mind is not quite easy, as I appear to be the innocent Cause. On advancing, I had 
been challenged by a Cingalese sentry about half a minute before, and the Sergeant thought this 
was the man.” 

(Dated same place and day.) 

“ The letter I had the honour of addressing to you this morning was so very uno ff i ci a l 
that you must think another necessary, as well as an apology. 

S Ll«at. Waiifcin Ollennuiftbsw oi Uw CoUi Fool died 5 April, ItOXof -•odmifcl cootTMted Kt KoUdenirAv*. See ltd, 

p. 81.1 which U the rilUxtor ndber bezaAr called on the railway MtUtama. The rtatlona here and 

Teyantoda and Ambepowa are called, ooC after ibeTUlafea orbazaanin the oidet of abicb they etaad but after ihe dtee of the 
neareet Ecet-bontee. U.P.L.) ..... „ - 

7. At thu period, and in fact until after the Crimean War, Infantry reft tneoti had ueaally eight battauon compenleeaBo 

two *• Wenk •* companlee, the ** Orcnadicr ‘ company, erben tbe battalion was In line, taking the right and the - Light company the 
left Sank. Ineolamnthe Orroadler* were tbe leading company, the Lgkt the rear company. Them two companlee were not 
nomberrd ; they were known only by their oimea (I. P. L.i 

8. IdsntiScatJOD required, (i. P 
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Our march wjis much longer from Pettigodde than I had expected and I felt apprehen¬ 
sive of the Soldiers being too fatigued for immediate action on their arrival,—but Zeal gives Vigour. 

About a mile and a half from hence the Kandians had an advanced Picqnet, and a few 
yards further on they had erected, across the road, an odd sort of obstacle to our progress, the 
name of which I am not engineer enough to know—it was something like the front of a Tambour, 
if you will fancy the holes lined with thorns, to prevent yon climbing up it. The Noise unavoid¬ 
ably made in getting through and over it alarmed the Picqnet, who l^t their Fiiu and retired 
into the Jungle. 

The Tom-tom beat twice before the Grenadiers reached the Fort, who, therefore, cer¬ 
tainly expect^ serious Resistance from the Candians, but 1 now suspect that the iniormation they 
had from their Picqnet quite predetermined their conduct I suppose the Picqnet increased our 
Numbers, as Report has their’s. 

What followed, I had the honour to relate the moment, almost, afterwards. 

The post which the Cingalese chose to abandon is a remarkably strong one by Art and 
Nature. On the south of this Fort there is (an old to be sure but) a complete square redoubt, 
except that there appears never to have been a Traverse to the Entrance : on the north, a sheet 
of Water : on the east, a natural sl<^ into the Country : and the west, where the Grenadiers 
attacked them, they might have defended against almost any force of mere mnsquetry,—it is a 
Parapet, in my humble (pinion not meanly constructed, of a sort of fascine and earth—with here 
and there an Embrasure, or rather loopholes, I suppose to accommodate Indian for they 

must fire through them sitting.* 

As I march this evening to a Village, where some disaffected people are said to have 
assembled, 1 have reduced the repairs of those works by the Cingalese to as bad a state as time 
would allow me,—not that I think they will ever return. I have been to-day a little Tour with a 
lew Sepoys, and cannot find one in the Neighbourhood. I have burnt their Camp also. 

Allow me. before I close this, to represent to yon the alacrity with which Captain Bullock, 
of H. M. 6Sth Regiment, assisted me with Ammunition and Provisions," 

** Mahabodele. March 21st, 1803. 

“ There is a disaffected rabble reported to be about 7 miles off. The 65th Grenadiers 
have had hard marching, though. Th a nk God, they are all well I am, therefore, going after these 
people with a Havildar and 6 Sepoys and if I find occasion I ran sen d for the Grenadiers. I will 
inform yon of anything worthy of your notice in the evening." 

(Same place, same date.) 

“ I have the honour to inform you that I am just returned from Ballabove (the Village 
where the disaffected were assembled). They, unfortunately, heard of my Approach, although 1 
took every precaution that they should not have done so. From thg best information 1 ran 
collect, there are two Candian Headmen, who, under the pretence of raising a Force, delude a set 
of poor wretches to follow them,—these all living like Freebooters. They amount to between 
50 and 60 : about 12 are armed with firelocks—I daresay perfectly unserviceable—and annoy 
and terrify the peaceable villagers wherever they go. This last is the worst effect of their revolt, 
f *"0^ ® good distance beymid the village of Ballabove into the jungle, but could not discover an 
individual. 


a la UM «b«a I wu In of tb* Xcfombo DUtrtct m* Aniiuat Oofmaanit I aud* tb« followiet •ntry 

iaoy dur^adard^^^bfr Mr. SwatUnham wroU to b* about tb« dto o( tb* Roboabt at UairaniKaBrola mhmn 

Captaia ^Tcr of tbolttb >oft. vilb SS ara itoraad a rwloabt od » Xarcb, im Ha mym that Sootb af tba atockadt tbarc 
«aa aa old bat <^i>]aU ^oara radonbt azcapt that tbara nrrar waa a Uavanc of tba antracca. On tba North a tbaet of water. 
***** ^®^Wtotbaeouatry, Waat aparapat of (aaciaaa aadaartb. aaakrt-proof with loopboiaa.* I bad known of tba 

r^oubl from a rafaranaa to tbia aaaat ia Cordmar, and iaapaetad tba aito in 18ML Itaspacted it agaia today 
Uit ln^at^ r^aaacloaa toiba baaaarofMnrmifaiDpoU*nd to tba laUway SUtioa of Mlrigama. 1 aaarz a rouab plu 

*• baa eoBpiataly dimppaarad. From tba nama * PaUiyawatta ‘ it looka aa 

if tba PortaguM or Dt^b h^aa oatpoat aad cbnrab bara. but ao traraa of any maaoary ara to ba fouad. 1 anppoaa « brt tbia 

*®!?**‘J*“°“**^*®*^'^®*”**^ *«*^***'**‘»«*»K*ady. aad that aa the departora of Uta Dotcb troopo. 
tba King took poaacaaioe of it natil otiatad by Captain Baarcr and bU party.” 

raluroadltw'SttnSl,™*"*^***^*®*^^^^ *»«a«, X.CJI.O i. «m 1 aotra Bonth. latar ba 

..-.W rrrorda that tbia radonbt araa garriaooad ITW to ITH. and praUbly 

both aar iiar^a nd latar. Tba Kandyans did not taka pooaaaaion ofitnntU tba boatiiitiaaof 1I08~4. ^ 

(Sigaad) J. A.*SWETTEaHAM. 


A rot^b p^ annaxad abows that tba dtBonstona ol tba ractaaguiar radonbt wara : X and W. 35 yards. K 
yardA and tbab^^..:N.a^tab.JunglaMKi TteAyamwattai 8. PalltyawatU; K. paddy flalds, and W. tba tmJ 
“®^^***f warn of tba t^ gardana u tba main road froa Paayala to Qinulla, aad iBBcdiataly waat of tba road tba railway 
from Cdlotnbo to Kandy. Tba aamaa ‘Tfniyamwmtu-and-PaUiyawatU" ara aigniflcant of format naaa of tba aita. (i. P. L) 


aad 8. 
taab gardans. 
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1 took up 5 accused of aiding and joming the enemy. I could not make oat any- 
thing ’very strong in the testunonics against more than two of them, whom 1 hope I have done 
right in sending to Colombo, with the c’Brdences against them. ■ ^ ^ ti u 

I gave a trifle, to those who appeared well affected and wishing to give me all the 
Information in their power, and assured the whole viiiagc (according to His Excellency s mstractions 
to mel that Zeal and Merit would be rewarded and Rebellioa and Disaffection severely panished. 

I am convinced that the Governor has done modi good by ordering this sort of service^ 
and that his private instructions to me will have (indeed, have had) the effect of condliadng and 
confirming the well-disposed in thdr attachment to Government and of bringing back to a sense 
of their just sabjection the poor deluded Rebels. _ 

I do not think that there will again appear anything like hostdity m this neighbonrhood. 

Gavernor North's Instractians. 

Next day, March 22nd, Captain Beaver returned to Negombo, and found there two 
Letters from Governor North, just arrived, giving him fresh instructions, as follows : 

** As the Desave of the 4 Cories, Leuke Ralhamy, has Lately collected a large force ajad 
entered the Happitigam Corle, which is in the British territories, with mtentious apparently hostile, 

I wdl request you to repair to the neighbourhood of the place where that force may be collected. 

You will endeavour to discover the strength of the people with the Desave ^uke, as 
well as their InteutiDDS, and should it appear advisable to you to attack them, you will do M. 
For which purpose, you wdl. if necessary, call on Captain Bullock to assist you with such regular 

military force as he can spare. l' it j 

You will endeavour particularly to discover the disposition of the Desate tumselJ ana, 
more cspedaJHy. continue to assure him, as I have already done, that Mootoo Sawmy, as well as 
myself will find of punishing them for any hostile attempt against my Government. 

You will, moreover, let him know that his harbouring deserters, as he has done, from the 
British territories. 1 consider as an hostile act, as well as bis encamping in them, and if he eipects 
to obtain either favour or pardon, he must immediately dtsmiss those men from lus camp,, and 
withdraw My people from the British territories. 

As for the men themselves, if you catch them in arms against Government, they must^ 
treated with the utmost rigour. You wiU, therefore, send them down close prisoners to Colombo, 
but without any unnecessary violence, with the most specific evidence that you can obtain against 
them. Yon will aJ^ c a ti s? to be seixed and sent down to Colombo the families of such men as 
may have joined Uie Desave Deuke. 

You will be very particular in transmitting to me such accounts of the conduct of^ all tn* 
Headmen, as you tbinlc they deserve ; the Moodeliar will, t doubt not, give yon very good informa¬ 
tion on that, as on every other point relating to his country. Above all things it is necessary to 
make it known that I shall reward Zeal and Merit in the natives and punish Rclxlhtm and Disr 
affection to the utmost of my Ahility.^' 

The second letter begins with very well-deserved praise of Captain Beaver's oanduct, 
and gives further instructions: 

>+The admirable spirit with which you have conducted your late entenprise and the 
complete success which has attended your judicious employmenl of the very inconsiderable 
under your command, as well as the great prudence and humanity with which you have brought 
l-cpfli the deluded inhabitants to their duty, deserve my warmest thanks and make me desirous 
at the same time to employ your services in the final expulsion of the Desave Leuke from the 
British territories. That Chief has, by the latest account, settled himself with a large force at 
Attengallc in the Hina Corle, about 25 miles from this place (viz. Colombo.) 

Mr, Wood, the Collector, ^ " marched against him on the morning before yesterday, with 
a small force of Europeans, Malays. Cingalese and Moormen. 1 enclose two letters which he has 
written since his depj^nre to thp Chief Secretary of Government. 

’ la Ttw Al(ix»fLil«r Wood, Em/ nQcmivO. O^yLa Hftmnton « C«ll«rtiir or “ Bavenm 

j'ar | 1 m OhnUietot CoEmnbo " Ui« J»ih laiLcFm Fcbrcirr. IUh- Ffiif Bomt acctivdl M f^rmtr ■!-» Cxitrt »* t 

33-10 (3«fliid rfiUonJ. H* bwn *pr*in[«l tin OUi. » CAplua tn tbc 

danbt 113 KbittndutlTtiHSD, md hSucfaAJfKl^r ud more tl humciur ikurt^n 3ll« M#llilcf, 

10 tlK Bfii Odvertiff. *■ CltUf Turn." to Hut liitCoUKlnr vadad it 8if AtrtUJulir W0«l, XCJT.fi.—iJ- P ■1*’' 
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c * ^ ^ P^> consistmg of 2 European 

SCTgeants and 24 men of His Majesty’s 65th Regiment and of the 2 Havddars and 24 native infancy 
with the addition of that now with Mr. Wood, enable yon, I hope, not only to drive the 
Desave out of our territories, but perhaps to find employment for him m his own. 

You have ^cn the character of the peoples so completely, as well as the most efficacious 
manner ol fighting them, that 1 need say no more to you on that subject 

«,;ii K. ^ capture of the Desave's person can be accomplished, it 

will be highly desirable : if not, it will do g^, by way of eaamplc, to put him to considerable 
personal inconvenience and alarm, without positive danger, if it can be avoided." 

Mr. Collector Wood’s Letters. 

The two letters from Mr. Collector Wood which North enclosed for Beaver's perusal, 
carry on the story, and show a considerable amount of spirit and sense of humour. The first is 
dated from Milati. • ’ March 24th. 

y^today morning, mentioning that Lcnke. the Desave 
“P qoartematMiUU, where he was 
U>erefore I had changed my rente and had taken the direct road 
i '“PPy “>‘f** yo” »“ now there, sitting in the Desave's Mandoo, which 

afewhonreagohetho^htpreperto leave to me in qniet possession, having absconded with all 
.t onr approach. The village people say that they were busy eating 

“r** •>>'y I'ft their repast unfinished 

?^.v ^ '"T “ U« tempS^ huts that 

S.' ^ '*'• •**»“<* " “>'■> ‘■urry, vrUch I shaU 

I haL sent to toi^g ““ ** ^ villager had got charge ol them and 

__. . "n’t "f ‘5* ■nhabitants has been beyond my expectations. I have 

bra jomed by almcst ^ the headmen and a vast number of the inhabitanU^ the COrles have 

• entertain no fears of the people henceforward 
“•* ntt«ntion which Government 

has paid to them and to them mterest by sendmg an armed force to their 

* propose viatmg Attcngallc to-night, where there may still remain some of the Desave's 
.nflrace, and from thence wiU proceed through the heart of the DistrierS &,lom^to| 

‘®U«Cntchery, where the bSiness re'q^! 

• •. |,‘*8°*yon.'o mention to Col. Maddison that aU his men are in perfect health and 

spirits Md^ behavmg themselves in the most exemplary manner, showing ?he greatest kind 
ne« and attenbon to the black people, which U not al„JJ met w°to to BrftS «l^re 

^ intended b%Ud^d raSuatore 
° *““"P‘^ “■* “ ™*. the happiness Ind contentment of thj 

ii^e of Bu^ha^fo^^ toe'D^ve^^toS “he mwlS^ikou^rtomSlf to ^ Ph^ 
when he torgot Ins God. He had several F.eld Pieces, but toe exact nuSberTSnnot hra.” 

^e second letter from Mr. Wood is dated March 24to, from Attengalle : 

totors to toe“nto.~7.^J'' • "* ““f*> ■” “■« «me sbte as at Milati, a deseHed camp and 

Irito®a3^f^^n^?‘’h„.^'^'''*““"‘‘~ “ comfortable, and I flatter JVself 


IL rtsttirwL (J. P I.1 
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1 trust that all this will meet with His Excellency's approbation, everything having been 
done for the best. To-morrow evening or Saturday early, I expect to be at Colombo, till then, 
being very tired and sleepy, I remain—etc.” 

IncorsioD into Kaodyan Territory. 

Immediately on receiving these communications from the Governor, and without waiting 
to rest even for a day at Negombo, after his exertions, Captain Beaver set out again notifying his 
intentions to North as follows : 

“ Negumbo, March 24th, 1803. 

** I hope your Excellency will not disapprove of my marching to-night. By your per. 
mission, I have requested an of^cer from Kotadenia to join me and he will bring op the rein¬ 
forcement. In the meantime, 1 can find out Mr. Wood,—and perhaps the Desave. 

My old detachment is in very good health and spirits and fit for anything." 

On March 25th, Arbuthnot despatched further instructions to Beaver, which, however 
the latter can scarcely have received before beginning his march : 

Mr. North has heard that the village of Attengalle is very unhealthy and he wishes 
you to remain there as short a time as possible. 

His Excellency is of opinion that it would be attended with good effects if an incursion 
was made into the Candian territory, and as he believes that there is a road between Attengalle 
and Rowanelly which is about 12 miles from it, he wishes you to proceed thither without delay. 
Rowanelly is situated upon the banks of the Calanie Ganga, about 6 miles from Sittawaka. As it 
communicates with Colombo by water you can be easily supplied with provisions and whatever 
you may stand in need of. 

Before yon set out, yon will make particular enquiries relating to the road which leads 
from Attengalle to Rowanelly, as our information on that subject is not perfectly certain and you 
must not engage yourself in a road attended with difficultly, but upon no account remain at 
Attengalle above a night Perhaps you may make a short incursion into the Candian territory 
direct from Attengalle. 

The Mal^ Modeliar has just been here and gives but an unfavourable Account of the 
Road to Rowanelly, the distance, too, is much greater than we supposed, but he says there is a 
place called Poogadde about 2 Dutch leagues from Rowanelly, which is in a healthy situation : 
I think, however, if you hear nothing of an enemy, you had better return to Negombo to wait 
for further orders.” 

But Captain Beaver was never inclined to wait for information of an enemy's presence : 
he preferred to seek him out himself, and he accordingly writes from Attengalle on March 29th. 

“ 1 have the honour to acquaint you for His Excellency's informaUon that I shall begin 
an incursion into the enemy's country this evening, being now within one league of it. 

The country is said to be impracticable, but not believing my informers, who are averse 
from attending ns, we shall make the attempt By threats and promises I have prevailed upon 
the Headmen here (with some followers merely to erect shelters for the soldiers wherever we 
halt) to guide us. 

What is practicable 1 hope we shall, under Providence, perform : any invincible 
obstacles, I trust we shall not absurdly oppose. 

Being left so much to my own poor judgment. I hope right intentions will be put into 
the scale against any errors. The Detayment are all weU. I brieve any orders addressed to 
me at this place will reach me.” 

Pnrsoit of the Sinhalese " De Wet" 

The course of the pursuit of the elusive Dissava is told by Captain Beaver in the two 
succeeding letters, the first being dated from Vire Mapolle. March SOth : 

** At the point of marching yesterday, a native arrived who undertook to conduct me 
at once to the De^ve Leuke. but in vain. He was gone with about 4,000 followers (1 believe 
400 !) on our arrival. We, therefore, marched 18 miles for nothing through a country where not 
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a horse or even cooVy could follow ns. Wc passed the Cayan * ^ hnts of two of the DessaTC s 
halting places, capable of coDtaiDuig a tolerable force. I fear wc caonot proceed for want of 
DTOvisiotis. which cannot follow os. We will, however, do all but sactifioc the health of our men, 
—as for overtaking the Coward, it is fruitless hope." 


" Sitteweliiancade, March 3lst, 1S03, 

"The Dessave is escaped info the 7 Cories. We were yesterday almost in au ine^tri' 
cable country, and not a single inhabitant to be seen. Provisions could not follow ns and our 
Guide made oVf, _ why. I know not, for he was well used and would have been paid : f believe 

it was because he erp^ed firing. . r , 

From the very numerous hats in the Des^ve's Camp, his Rabble must consist of a great 

manv 1 believe had we known of his Post, one day sooner, we might have surprised him. In 
our pursuit of him the night before last (of which I had the honoor to give you some account by 
nenS yesterday) we were obliged to wade through much water. Some of the men art, I fear, 
MUsequcutJy ill- 1 shall do all in my power for them and, should they grow worse, end&vour 

to them in the doolies to Colombo. , y, ^ u i.i. * 

We are now within one league of Attengalle. I am trying to find out some healthy spot 
for the soldiers, till 1 receive further orders from you, as you mentioned His Eicellency's ohjec- 
tioos to Attengalle. I do not return lo that village, although U did not appear to me to be an 

unwholeMn^^P^ any possibility of meeting the Dessave, a good account might be given of 

him at once, but as to overtaking him, I believe it to be out of the question. 

I have done my best according to my poor ability, and I hope yon will be snfficienUy 
persuaded of this to eicrt your Influence in obtaining His EaceHency’s pernussion for my agaki 
going on some service." 


On J^rch 31st, before receiving the second of these letters, Arbulhnot wrote to Beaver, 
assxuing him of North's confidence in his prudence and caufioa, but advising him not to advance 
too far into the enemy's country, for fear of an attack in the rear. Arbuthnot enclosed some 
maps for Beaver^s guidance, and told him that in Colombo they had no certain inteUigence of 
i;^ssaTa Leuke’s movements. 

Captain Beaver aoknowLedged this communication from Radaradoore near AttengaJJe. 
in a letter dated the Istof April at half past 10 a,ic. 


I am just honoured with your Letter of yesterday, enclosing a sketch of the country 
and also some account of the proceedings of the enemy Dessave. 

The account of his having lately been at Belegala agreed with our pursuit of him on 
the night of March 29th. On onr arrival in the neighbourhood of that place, he made his retreat. 
Now* your account says that he had marched for the Maoya River towards Damhodeuia before 
the 29th : this may be true, but, if true, he lef t a great number of his Followers behind him, AM 
the accounts 1 could collect agreed in Ajj having been m possession of this Post on the day In 
the evening of whkh I marched—I have no means of ascertaining this fact, hut of his Rabble 
having been there very lately I am quite sure. We found Spears, Arrows, Spikes, Iron Bullets 
and Powder-horns, full of very good Gun-powder, and a smalt Shell or two, which would not 
have been lying there long after the Enemy's departote. 

The direction of bis retreat agrees exactly with your information. 

It was not possible for us to follow him any further. First—wc had not a single Guide 
left Neat^—the whole country appears to consist of Fastnesses, where only those who know 
them r?" make their way—the Men had marched 18 miles dniing the night throagh a great deal 
Water_^we h ^d ao provisions np and cooliea leaded could not follow. 

We halted on good dry ground, where was a resting'honse. with AencAes round it on 
wAiclt (nnf on fAe ^roandf) the Grenadiers slept* havtog puU^ off their wet Shoes, etc. Conld 
[ take any other precautions ?—yet, I am sorry to say, I have now 8 ack and 3 Sepoys. 


U, 
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I tTELst). under PruTideucej that we shall not lose any of our liirtle Detachment. 1 have 
a food house for the ou risinf ground—dry—among cocos trees. I have an equally good 
quarter for the rest of the Detachment, I have Dr. Orr's ^ ^ instructfons^I have Calomel pUis 
and opium pills^ bark, etc^ I brought Wiue, which 1 make a point of keeping sacred for the Sick, 
We have a young black Doctor^ who is as attentive as can ever be wished^ the men have a cup 
of coffee and a little Biscuit every morning for breakfast. We have never yet failed of proenring 
fowls for their dinner^ and this day they have a fine young bullock. They have not yet touched 
salt provisions : 1 never halt in a bad place longer tbart ran be avoided—indeed, 1 do not yet know 
that we have ever stopped id. any one unhealthy spot — jungle we avoid as much as His Excel¬ 
lency can wish. 

All these dreomstances together, I stmlL trust to give you a better account of the health 
of the Detachment to-morrow. We have been quiet now 36 hours and this is a great matter- 
Mnst of the Sick are better this morning. 

Should I not receive other orders from you, I shall march when the fnvahds can be 
moved towards Kotadeniawe^ as that U the nearest route to Dambodinia’-Ln which neighbour¬ 
hood, the Dessave, according to your infortuation, means to establish himself. But in this case 
will not some of General MacDowall's Army come across him ? lam extremely obliged to you, 
sir, for the plan of the different Cories, which yon have sent me, and for the Interpreter, whom 
f expect hourly. Pray let me know if I am actiag right or wrong." 

" Wackea, April 3rd, 

1 have the honour to acknowledge and thank you for your letter of yesterday afteT- 
uoan. which I mel ou my ride to this place. 

I came here to see the state of the Detachment of 1 Sergeant, 1 corporal, 12 privates 
of the 65th ReghneDt, who were under Mr. Wood and of whom 1 could never hear till yesterday. 
They are all well except one uoan, whom the Sergeant sent to Colombo yesterday. As these men 
are free from sekness, in an apparently good situation and can meet me at any point, in any 
moment,—and us the other Division of the Detachment is not yet healthy (f am happy to say they 
are all better this mamingr but a drawback on this pleasure is that Lt. Hutchings ' ^ is taken LU) 
1 have thought it best that the two parties should not yet join. I have, therefore, ventnred to order 
the EHvision here to halt till farther orders. 

I collect what intelltgcnce I can In my Rides and 1 send for Headmen, but 1 can get no 
due to the Dessave Leake. I thank you, sir, for your promise of communicating what you dis¬ 
cover DD this subject. 

There is this good result from my ignorance of where the enemy at present is — it allows 
time and rest for the recovery of the sick. 

I thank God that my men are mending, but there are not more than six of them, except 
this paHy, fit for duty, f attribute their sickness principally to that sad night's march through 
water : but it could not be avoided. 

The liberal latitude and coostructioa which you are so obhging to say His Excellency 
gives me for my little incoosideraible Operations cannot, J hope, increase my Ze^ or my Execu¬ 
tions, bat they add, as surely they ought, to my Anxiety to do right. 

The 2 divisions are aboat 13 miles apart^ and 1 mean to return to the sick one, after 
taking a little refreshment here. Therefore, if you please, still address to me near Attengalle. 
If I may hazard an opinion without presumption, I think that my sick are likely to do tetter 
(unless, indeed, the rainy season should surprise us) where they are, until they get a titUe 
stronger, than if they should be sent at once to Negumbo, ! waiit His Excellency’s commands." 

This letter Arbuthnot acknowledged on April 9th, agreeing with Beaver that his 
movements must depend entirely for the present upon the health of his troops and mstructmg him 
to send them—and especially Lt. Hntchings—down to Colombo^ if they did not at once improve, 
for fear of any development of the ende m i c fever which had been ravaging the troops of the 
Kandyan Expedition, Of this expedition, the Secretary says, they have no intelllgeiLce. He 


19, SurtMn JahQ Orr- 

14. I think ol thff mh- Us Wto at Eo4u1i‘bJ ftwft wtlh Cxpl&Ui Etoilock ud thi Onnadler CiaiB|!u:!r vIkd 
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believed that the Dissava had retreated into Kandyan territory, where he was inaccessible, and 
information had been received of the erection of a battery on the frontiers of the Hewagam Corle. 

Captain Beaver did not receive this letter before writing again,—in pencil and in haste- 
on April 4th from Radawadoore : 

“ 1 have the honour to inform you that about 11 o'clock, a native gave me information 
that the K andia n s. to the amount of something above 100, had erected a small battery about 7 
miles from my post. I have so many sick that I could only collect 7 Grenadiers and 14 Sepoys. 
My Lieutenant, also, a very fine young man and zealous officer, is ill of a Fever—Mr. Hutchings. 

We attacked the battery about half past one,—and canned it the first volley. 

I write in haste as I am about to pursue the enemy. Having already so many fallen sick, 
I almost fear for the spirited Lads who go with me,—but 1 trust in Providence. 

P. S. I galloped here to arrange something about the sick and now return to the 
Grenadiers. We marched in a boiling Sun, succeeded by very heavy Rain—I hope we not 

fall sick. 

Our route is towards Belligalle. but 1 will write more particularly after this chase." 

** Near Attengalle, April 4th. 

•• As Moehoroegampelle is high and, 1 believe, healthy, having good water, etc., and as it 
is on the road from hence into the 7 Cories—would it be an eligible post until you have further 
orders for me ? 

It is not above ten miles from hence,—and I trust the convalescents would not be hurt by 
such a march in the cool of the evening—and those who arc too weak, I would have conveyed in 
dooUes.’' 


Arbuthnot replied to this letter on April 5th, saying that the Governor, taking the sick¬ 
ness and the imminence of the Monsoon into consideraUon. did not think it advisable for Captain 
Beaver’s force to remain longer in the field, and giving instructions that all the sick, in any case, 
should be sent down to Colombo immediately. He concluded by expressing North’s satisfaction 
at the ‘ Intelligence. Acbvity and Zeal * which Beaver had shewn upon every occasion. 

A Very Spirited Exploit 

But Beaver was to conclude his little expedition with a very spirited exploit, ol which he 
gives an account to Government in a letter dated from Attengalle. April 8th. 

•* I am indebted, under Providence, to the gallantry of Sergeant Fairley and five privates 
of H. M. 65th Regiment for the success of an attack in which the odds were, out of all proportion, 
against us. 

The monsoon having set in on my way into quarters, in consequence of His Hxcellency's 
orders. I was informed of a very strong batte^ (called Rathmalgalle) at the village of Walgam- 
potte, in the 3 Cories, on the border of the Hina Corle’ •‘'—as it was within reasonable distance, 1 
thought it was my doty to look at it. 

We reached it, by a very fine moonlight, at 9 o’clock last night. The enemy immediately 
distinguished our White Jackets, and scarcely challenged before they began a very sharp firing of 
musquetry and grass ho ppers—notwithstanding which we were, thank God, without the loss of a 
man, in the Battery in ten minutes. They continued firing till we began climbing up the work, 
they then escaped instantly into the wood. 

Had not the battery been of a great perpendicular height. I think we must have made 
some prisoners. 

This work is on the side of a woody mountain, about forty yards in length, and commands 
a ravine (the cmly approach to it) of exactly the ( ? ) width. It had 12 embrasures. 

I destroyed a good deal of the work and have engaged the inhabitants to do the rest next 
day. The country through which we marched 15 miles to it, is so very difficult that the Head- 
men of Attengalle tried to dissuade me from the attempt. My force was 1 Sergeant. 5 privates of 
the 65th, 1 Havildar and 8 Sepoys. AT. B. 1 Sepoy wounded. 


ts A not* on ibtt "bomrr ' will in a Utcr im* ol th« Cryton P. L. 
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P. S. HjuI this post been in British hands, 1 think it might have defied physical force. 
There was an abbatis from the extreme of the ravine np to the base of the work.” 

“ Near Attengalle. April 6th. 

“ 1 have the honour to acknowledge your letters of the 4th and Sth inst. 

His Excellency’s being pleased to approve of my conduct and your handsome manner 
of telling me so, lay me under and enhance great obligatioas. 

I <ha1l instantly obey your injunctions respecting Lt Hutchings and the sick men. They 
proceed for Colombo to-morrow, which place I hope they will reaurh in 2 days. I have ^used to 
be made for ea c h sick man a doc^y ; I give one Rix. Doihur for each, the whole amounting to 18 
R. D., which expense I hope you will approve of : that being the number of the sick, I have 
hired* 8 bearers for each man. Mr. Van der Laan, acting as surgeon, goes with them. He is very 
attentive. 1 send my cook with them, for their little comforts, and as they all seem to be getting 
much better, I trust they will thus do well. 

The Sergeant and six men that have accompanied me go also and will be very useful. 
These last men are all quite well and have never been at all ill. 

1 ybaii have now with me only a few Sepoys. There arc still 1 Sergeant and 11 
Grenadiers quite fresh at Wackea—who have been upon no service yet. I have, therefore, sent 
for the Moodeliar of the Hcvegam Corle, in consequence of the information you enclosed in your 
letter of the 4th, and if I find there is any battery in its limits—or anywhere else within one's 
reach—1 will endeavour to give you a good account of it. . j u 

P. S. Should I not find an enemy, I shall, according to the instructions I have bad the 
honour to receive from you, return into quarters.” 

“ Near Attengalle, April 6th. 

•* I have made rather a circuitous march since yesterday at daylight, of not less than 40 
miles : the men I had with me are all welL ^ 

We destroyed a battery in the 4 Cories, but found no enemy. I told the Dcssave s 
friends there that if another battery was found in this neighbourhood, I should destroy all their 
villages. On our way home, we were informed of another field work a little to the east^rd. 
I immediately made to it. We found it a very good masked battery, but I believe th^e is no 
enemy within many miles of it at this moment. We destroyed it and then returned to this place. 

I send all the detachment of the 65th to Colombo this morning and some sick sepoys. 

It is fortunate that there is sUll a fresh detachment of this regiment at Wackea. If the 
intelligence be true of a battery erected near the limits of the Hevegam Corle. I hope to give your 
Excellency a good account of it, without any 2-pounders that the Moodeliar talks about, with the 
aid of 1 Sergeant and 11 men of H. M. 6Sth Regiment.” 
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THE TOWN OF KANDY ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1815 AD. 


By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 

T he following notes, compiled partly from verbal information^ supplied to me by T. B. 
K^ppi^ipola, Ra sn ayaka Nilame, and partly from D'Oyly's Diary given as supplementing 
the accompanying map. The map itself is entirely the work of the Basniiyaka NQame, 
involving a great expenditure of time and labour. It is based on that given in Davy’s Interior 
of Ctylon, facing page 365. Additional particulars, collected from various sources* have been 
added, and the scale increased. 

VIDI (STREETS.) 

1. HetU Vidiy® : This was a part of the present Trincomalee Street. Chetties (Helti), 
whose business it was to supply cloths from India for the King's use, resided here. The gold 
cloths, coloured iackets. See., worn by headmen, are still obtained from Indian Chetties. 

2. Nftg&hs Vidiyi r Before Kandy was made the Capital by King Vikrama Bkhu, 
probably sometime in the sixteenth century, there was a large na tree near what is now the new 
Branch Post Office in Trincomalee Street. This tree formed a sheltering place for *h» guard of 
the Atapattu, and was called the Ndgaha Murapola. The Vidiya was part of the present 
Trincomalee Street. 

3. Bor®we Vidiy® ; This was also part of the present Trincomalee Street, so called 
from the existence here of a mud water pool (Boro-v^wo). 

This Vidiya is mentioned by D'Oyly in the following entry in his Diary : “ March 22nd, 
1815.—Rode early this Morning by Kumarupe VTidiya—Gangarame Wihara, round Udawatte 
Keyle entered the Road to Alutgam tota, and from thence return to Kandy by Borawey Widiya.” 

4. D®sk®r® Vidiy® : This was part of the present Brownrigg Street. What is now 
the eastern end of the Lake was formerly paddy land belonging to the King. The village Daskara 
in U<Ju*nuwara supplied the labour for driving away birds destroying this paddy, and these people 
lived in this Street. Their ge-name. connected with their work, is said to have been KuruUan- 
maduwe-gedara. but it may be noted that D’Oyly indicates another source for the name ; " In 
Kandy there is a Kumllan Maduwa where a great Number of Native Birds are kept, under Charge 
of particular Officers.—There are birds, which talk aU Languages " (Diary, p. 107.) The family 
still has a house in Udn>nuwara. 

5. Uda>nitw®ra Vidiy® : Not now in existence. 

6. Y®ti-nuw®r® Vidiy® : Part of the present Brownrigg Street 
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WhcD SL died, the Fir^t Adigar pointed out th.c NayaJckaras^ who liad cbims to the 
thronet to the people of Udu-onwan and Ya^-nuwara, who were expected to show their choice hy 
doing homage to the clahnaDt favoured. This ceremony took place In Kandy^ and, for coD' 
venicnce, the electors were located in the streets in question. It would thus appear that the King 
was elected by the people of these districts, but, doubtless, they were greatly influenced in 
their decision by the Adigar and Chiefs. 

7. Kotn-'iodelJe Vidiya : This was the present north end of Castle Hill Street. The 
name refers to the cutting of the hill and the using of the earth to level the street. 

A ** Kotugodell^ ** ^ twice mentioiied by D'Oyly, and CodringtOD says that it was a ** fort 
on the hill at the S. end of the bund dividing the lake and Bogambara wewa/M,e. in, or near, 
Wace Park. Bnt the Street of that name is some distance away. 

8* Kttvjkura Vidiya i The King's musidan. who sang before the Klngn lived here, 
It was the south end of the present Castle Hill Street- 

9. SwaniB^kaJy^a Vi'diya: This was the present King Street, The King gave bis 
favourites houses here. 

10. VaikUDtha Vidiya : This led to the Maha Dewale, where a figure of Vishnu is 
enshrined and worshipped. Vaiku^tba was the mountain in India on which the God Vishnu lived 

11, Falladeniya Vidiya : This was a part of the present Colombo Street. The name 
signified low ground. 

13- Ridi Vidiya : This «fas a part of the present Colombo Street, and was the Street 
of the King^s Sdversmiths, 

14. Dala-da Vidiya t This led to the Dala-da Miligiwa—the present Ward Street. 
It did not ioin the road to Peradeniya as it does now. 

Codrington, in the Index to D'Oyly's Diary, page xiii, identifies “Dalada Widiya” with 
Malabar Street. But, although each Is a continuation of the other, they seem to have been distinct 
Streets. 

15. Ran da Vidiya ; The present Hill Street. 

16. Kantmutlj Vidiya ; The present Cross Street. 

17. AsblhawBJlka Vidiya or Kamarnppe Vidiya : This was the present Malabar Street. 
The name is said to signify a very predons gem,''* and to convey the idea of elusiveness. Only 
rdations of the King were allowed to reside here. Kumaruppe Vidiya is frequently mentioned fay 
D'OyljT e.g. the English Major (i.e. Davy) had been brought to Kandy, and is now residing near 
Kiimampe Kadawata, where the Malabar Piinces reside, and which the Singaleze arc forbidden to 
approach ** (p. 68). 

18. Uabll Dewil« Vidiyt 1 This is not now a public road. It led from what is now the 
Pavilion Gate to HOI Street through the present Pavilion grounds. 

19. A] at Vtdiyt {^) : not now in existence. 

20. Alut Vldiyl (b) : has also disappeared- These “New Streets'’ were additions by the 
last King of Kandy. 

21. DfiWa Vidjyi : This street had temples on either side. It ran from where the 
Fountain is now, to the Pavilian Gate, and. via the Vaiyalliye Linda, to the fllah^w ah a lkad* - 
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22. Et Vidiya : The elephants taking part in the Pfrahera were kept here. It is not 
now in existence. 

Kiri-mtihuda : the present Lake. The name— kin, **milk/' and muhuda, ‘‘sea/' is 
supposed to be derived from the legend of the foundation of Kandy (see Four Korales 
Hilckam Mifiya.) King Vikrama Bahu IV, at the time when his capital was Gampola, conceived the 
idea of founding a city, and wished to know of a lucky place. An old man was first sent, and 
on the lucky spot—the Jaya-bhumi (Jaya, “ victory bhumi, “ land "), on which the Dafa-di 
Mkligiwa was erected later—he saw a ratsnake and a squirrel fighting engaged in a combat in 
which the squirrel was victorious. Then the Alapattu people were sent to find out the meaning 
of this, and they found a ratsnake and a frog fighting on the same spot, the frog being victorious. 
Then the Adigir was sent to find out the meaning of this. He decided that these incidents had a 
favourable portent and invited the King to visit the spot. 

The King came with his astrologer, Hula^gomnwe Mnlichchariya, but was delayed on 
the way. The next day they viewed the Jaya-bhumi. The astrologer also held it to be a 
lucky spot, but the King demurred, saying : '* Why should 1 leave Gampola for a place so 
surrounded by marshes atnd hills ? " and ordered the astrologer to consult the oracle for forty •eight 
hours. 

On doing so the astrologer predicted what would be found on digging on the Joya-bhami. 
White clay, he said, would first be found ; and it was found. Next to that would come sand ; 
and it was so. Next to that there would be water, and water was found. The astrologer then 
asked for a white cloth, smd the King enquired if he expected to find a precious stone. The 
astrologer said a white tortoise would be found ; and it was found. The King was delighted at 
the success of the predictions and decided to build his City on this site. He wished to build his 
palace on the Jaya^bhumi, but the astrologer said : This is too good a place for a palace, it is a 
place for a temple," and the King decided to make it a place for Buddhist worship. The Dala-dA 
Miligawa was erected, and later the Tooth Relic lodged there. The palace and town of 
Gampola were abandoned as a royal residence, and the Embekk^ Temple built out of the materials. 

A small pool near the east end of what is now the lake was marf<> for the milk white 
tortoise, and was called the Kiri Mtthnda. The food for the tortoise was sent from the King’s 
kitchen. Later, the land was asweddnmised as paddy land for the Kmg, and the buffaloes for 
ploughing were kept in the Migon Arambe on the south east side of the Lake. 

If igon Arambe ; D’Oyly frequently mentions this place, and locates it “ close to Malwattc 
Wihara " (p. 67.) Codrington adds in the Index, p. iiv., that it was the ** site of the present Haramby 
House" Major Davy is often reported in D'Oyly's Diary to have been living in this locality. 
Haramby House was the old name of the present Hotel Suisse and the home of the Kandy Qnb in 
the Nineties. 

For his services, the astrologer was given a mahd darisana male (chain) by the King, and 
asked what rank he wished bestowed upon him. The astrologer asked for the title “ ^rt." but the 
King said be could not give that title, but caused him to be caUed the Laokev^ Mulachcbiriyi. 

The site of the present lake was. in the first instance, a deniya, or low land. Later, it 
was made into paddy fields, and lands were held for the service of lighting priests from the 
Miligiwa to the Mal-watta Vihara over the fields. In 1803. the Mal*watta VihAra would appear 
to have been used as a Hospital for the Trincomalee Detachment, and was situated “on the 
opposite side of a paddy field " from the Palace (Lieutenant Anderson's Journal.) The Lake. 
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almost as it now is. was constructed by the last King oi Kandy, apparently about 1810*1812. 
D'Oyly mentions the Weywa lately made " in diary entry of 23rd October, 1810, but the work 
of the Dam. apparently a part of the Lake Scheme, was not finished till June, 1812, (Diary, p. 115). 
having been in progress—“by which the people are much harassed*' (p. 80)—since the end of 1811 
(pp. 65, 69.) 

WAHALKADAWAL (GATEWAYS > 

1 • Maha Wahalkada (No. 10 in Map) : This is the present main entrance to the Maligawa- 
There were formerly two separate Gates leading respectively to the Maligiwa and to the Audience 
Hall. The last King had them made into one. This will, no doubt, account for the discrepancies 
between the accounts of the entrance given by Pybus and Boyd, and the present construction. 

2. Uda Wahalkada (No. 11 in Map) : This is not now in existence. It stood on the 
level of the Audience Hall, to the north of the Maha-wahalkada. It is depicted in Davy's sketch 
of the Palace frontage (faunng page 366.) 

0 

3. Kora Wahalkada : The name commemorates the legend of how the god Sakra came 
to Kandy ais a cripple (Aord) to settle a dispute between the King and the priests. 

This Wahalkada is very often mentioned by D’Oyly as the residence oi Major Davy. 
Codhngton’s note in Index (p. zliii) “ gateway said to be near Asgiri Vihire. but apparently near 
Malabar Street in Kandy " supports the location of this gateway on the Map. 

4. Peteti Wahalkada (No. 12 in Map) : This gate was situated near the U(Ja Wahalka4a. 
The time basin (pet^fiya), a large vessel filled with water, on which floated a small cup with a hole 
in the bottom of it was kept here. When the cup filled with wrater, it sank, and the passing of a 
PQra was marked. A watcher was required to attend night and day to float the cup each 

it sank. 

5. Basoahira Wahalkada : This stood near what are now the premises of Messrs. 
Walker, Sons & Co. in Ward Street. It was the western entrance to the Town. 

6. Mohana Wahalkada (No. 13 in Map) : This stood near the present Police Court. 

0 _ 

7. Madnre Wahalkada : was situated near the west end of Malabar Street. Tamils from 
India, who came to see the King, had to stop here. 

0 

8. Gal*prathiinawa : There were two pillars placed near where the Kand y Library now 
stands. When the queens went to bathe, a bridge is said to have been placed on top of the 
pillars for them to cross without descending to the street level. But a drawing of Kandy in 1853. 
which is preserved in the Kandyan Art Museum, suggests that the two pillars were probably a 
gateway in the wall which ran on the western side of the MAligawa. 

9. Nefeoahira Wahalkada : Near the East end of the present Malabar Street, the old 
eastern gate. 

10. N8>gaha>mQrapola : See note on Street No. 2. 

MANDAPPAS AND IfADUWAS (RESTING PUCES). 

1* Waiyelliye madawa (No. 4 in Map): was situated at the northern end of the present 
verandah of the Old Palace. 
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2. DftlUfli: SaJ DWii (Nq. 5 in Map) : was what is now the drawiiig ifocim the Old Palace_ 
It was a Fccepiiati room for the where they were recciTed by the King on occasions leas 

formal than the ceremonies of the Audience Hall. 


Uagul IDadtlTl * The Audience Halh presently utilised by the Supreme Court. It 
was boilt in 17S3 by King Kajidhi Eija (Maemonic Verse), ft ts tn the same style lis that 

described by Pybns and Boyd which was probably demolished to make room for it. 

4, Dakina Mandapptl (Ho, 9 in Map): For foreign ambassadors awaiting atidience with 
the King. This was situated between the Audience Hall and the Uda Wahalkada. Codringtoa 
(Indea to D'Oyly's Diary, p. xia) identiTies the Dakina Ma^d^ppa with the Hakina $iMwa, but 
the IHary entry itself (p^ 226) sapports the locadon here giTcn. 


3. 5anti madnwa = Hear the present District Court. This was erected for (he King 
when charms were being performed for his restoration to health. 

6. Madure niaduwa ; A resting place for Tamils from Madras- 


7^ Atapatfu muraptila : See note under Street No. Z. 

8. Kavtkara maduwB (No. 7 in Map) : for musicians. 

9. Mudva maodappa t The King's seals were kept here. 

10. Harainakkara aadawa ; A place for burning in sword eaerdees, a kind of gymnasiam. 
tt. Ran an dp mondappa (No. d in Map); A store where the King's gold weapons were 

kept. 

12. Kmiiin mandappa : A store for palanquins. 


13^ Jalalilaka naadappa : A resting place in the cool of the day on the island in the 
Lake. The isluad was reached by a kind of suspension bridge tnade out of rope* called 

halweta^ D Oyly has the following entry in his Diary under date June 2fith, 1812 : “ In the 
middle of the Weywa lately made by the King, a Square Kundasalawa ( ) has been built and! 

covered with (Hooked Tiles)—There are also built, and in the same Weywa, 2 Yalta Domes 
with 1 Mast each* and 2 Fades. The Bridge built for going to the Kundasalawa in the Middle of 
the Weywa, is made to fold np and open." (p, 121)* 


14. Dtinkla Ilaogt madawt i Resting place for Tamil Nautch girts 

BUILDINGS. Ac 

1* Pala-da IfllligBWS ; The Miligawa built by King Vimala Dhamuna Suriya was located 
where the present kitchen is. The building was reconstructed by King KLrti ^ri Rdfa S Tnha 

2. PatlirippDWB : the Octagon. This was constructed during the rcjgn of the last King, 
possibly completed in IB 12 (D'Oytyj. 115), thoogh it is mentioned as eaisling in 1810 (fh. 29)* The 
tradition is that the site was selected by Dehigama Diyawadana Ntlame. The old kitchen was 
pulled down, and a specimen octagon built of ptantain trees for the King's approval. The King 
consulted his chiefs but they disapproved of it, because they thought that the Diyawadana Nilame 
would gain increased favour from the King. Unambuw4 Maha Ntlame alone approved of the 
plan, and was entrusted wth the work* On its compIetiOD, he was presented with a gold chain* 
and was given a land in Uva on a sannoso, bnt the strain of the work was so great that he con^ 
tracted paralysis and died in 1813. 
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The Pattirippowa would appear to have been intended originally as a place from which 
the King could exhibit the Tooth Relic to the people, carrying it round the verandah. He is 
said actually to have done so, but it must, obviously, have been on few occasions only. D'Oyly 
(31) mentions the fact of the King watching the catching of wild elephants from the Pattirippowa. 

Below the Pattirippowa, in the Maha Malnwa or Esplanade, the Atawana Pattirippowa 
was erected temporarily for the King when the Relic was taken outside, so that the King might 
not be standing higher than the Relic. 

3. Maha Wasala : The King's Palace, the present Old Palace, the residence of the 
Government Agent. ITdsa/a means '^gate'* literally, but was frequently used for the Palace. 
Often, the expression “ Great Gate in D'Oyly, means the King himself, following the usage of 
Mahi Wisala. 

4. Meda-wahala and Palle-wahala : Where the Office Assistant's bungalow and the 
Kandyan Art Museum are now situated. These were quarters for the King's relations and the 
officers of the household. 

5. Uda Gabadawa : The King's private store which occupied the present site of the Dis¬ 
trict Court buildings. 

# ^ 

6. Maha Gabadawa : A public store which stood on the site of the present Kachchcri. 

7. Ara-ffludala : Royal treasure chamber, south of the last. 

# 

8. Queens* UlpeOoge : Bathing place, site of present United Services Library. 

9. Setapenage. King's Ulpen-ge. Hala^mandappe : Respectively the King's sleeping 
chamber, bathing place, and dressing room were situated together between the Audience Hall and 
the Palace. Major Davie, while living at the Migon Arambe, dreami that the Palace would be 
burnt and informed the King. On next night the Sftapenagd was burnt and Davie was apparently 
received into favour (D'Oyly's Diary, 6th December, 1811). 

10. Para-gaha-yata-maluwa or Etun*nawana-wala : ** Elephants' bathing place" where the 
present Miligawa flower garden is. Here there was a para tree, which, in a dream, the King was 
told not to cut down, and it was built into the wall of the adjacent building. 

11. Waiyalliye Linda : A well which was sunk by a man called Waiyalli. It is still in 
existence just below the Old Palace. At night, Waiyalli slept in the verandah of the Palace, 
which was hence called Waiyalliye Maduwa. 

12. Dewa-sanhioda : Between the Natha and Maha Dewiles. The King conducted 
judicial enquiries here, and could do no injustice because the gods were on either ade of him. 

13. Yukthiya Ishtakirime Ghantawa *• The Bell of Justice. It was located at the 
northern comer of the Nitha Dewile oppoate the Palace. When litigants wished to appeal 
against the decisions of the Adigirs or Disiwas. they were aUowed to ring this Bell, if they had 
good grounds to appeal, for which a fee was payable. The enquiry was held in the Audience 
Hall before the King and the Chiefs, and was called a maha na^awa. If the appellant was still 
dissatisfied, he could appeal to a Court of the King, the Chiefs, and the Priests, who gave a finaf 
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decision. The last King is believed to have held only one mohd naduwa —conctming the estate 
of l^epola. The idea of the Chiefs and Priests forming the lull Appeal Court survives in the 
present practice in the hearing of cases against priests by the Head Priests^ the appeal going to 
the Diyawadana Nilame and the Chiefs. 

14. Glbldawa i A paddy store, on the site of the present King’s Bam bungalow. 

13^ Nalha Hcwalt: A temple founded by one of the Kings, the Hindu inJtoenoe being 
due to the King^s nationality. The King prepared for bis coronation here, and went to the Maha 
D^wale to take the golden sword. 

16. Ftishpharama or Ual-watta Vihara : Formerly the flower garden of the King. This 
Viharc is frequently mentioned in D’Oyly’sBfn/y, 

17* Hayaglri or Asgiriya Vihara : The former is said to be the correct name, Asgiriya 
is in Matalc District, where Vikrama Bahn^s mother, in whose memory the Gedige Vihdra was 
erected, is to have lived- The second name seems to have been given to the Vihara from 
circuoutance. D'Oyly freqaently mentions this Vihara^ calling it Asgiri Vihara. 



► 


Q 













ADDENDUM TO NO. 13. 

D’Oyly’s Kandyan Constitution gives a somewhat different 
account of the appeal procedure and the Appeal Court. He 
states that the appeal was introduced to the King's notice by 
prostrating to him in the street, or by prostrating towards the 
Palace, the latter occurrence being reported to the Court officers 
by anyone seeing it. The appellant might also climb a tree near 
the Pailace, and proclaim alotid his grievance. 

As regards the Maha Nadnwa, D'Oyly states that it was the 
Great Court of Kandy, composed of Chiefs only, not of the King 
and Chiefs. It sat in different buildings near the Palace, some¬ 
times in the verandah of the Hall of Audience. 

When a case came to the King's notice as described, it was 
heard either in the King's presence, or referred for hearing 
and report to the Maha Nadnwa. {Kandyan Constitution, 
Codrington's copy, p. 37) 
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REASON AND RELIGION, 


A REJOINDER TO Mr. W, T. STACE.i 

By Rev* A. H, VersTRAETEH, S. J. 

HERE is something queer in the fact that people cannot leave religion alone. Even those 
who despise religion, or deny its very eiistence, feel compelled anyhow to proclaim why 




In our present age this is perhaps more striking than ever* When the first half ol the 
XlXth Century had declared that rdigion was gone and God done with* there came in the second 
half a revival o^f religion, or rather of rchgions and religions theories—from the Positivists to the 
Idealists, from the Agnostics to the Metaphysicians—a revival which has ever since been on the 
increase, and of which, even in our smail Island, we can perceive an echo in a recent Ulerary 
contest between two champions of two opposed religions currents, 

Mr* F. G. Pearce, in The Buddhist, had set forth that Intuitiod is the foundatioD of 
religious belief.” To this Mr. W, T* Stace, while refuting Mr* Pearce* in the Ct^^fon Antiquary 
(VoL m. Part IV), opposed his own theory, via,* “ Reason is the true organ of religious 
knowledge.” 

[ am here only concerned with the latter's Essay, inasmuch as it has a direct bearing cm 
Christianity, and more speciaily because it purports to expound the only philosophy on which 
Christianity or any gen nine religion can found itself.” 


A General Survey. 


I am a Christian and a believer. But I write as a philosopher. That is to say, I intend to 
meet Mr. Stace on his own rationalistic held, with his own rationalistic weapons. 

If, however, 1 happen to allude inddentally to the doctrine of the Church* it will not be 
by way of argument, but only by way of Qlnstration. 

To be quite fair* I greatly appreciate the author’s style lor its clearness t and I admire his 
knack of explaining in a concrete and popular way the most abstract concepts of philosophy* I 
only regret that a broader and more contprehendve study of the true masters of thought has not 
developed his talent in the right direction. 

That there is some lack of broadness in Mr. State's views, is at once evidenced to me by 
the fact that he to know only two opposite systems to account for the genesis of human 

knowledge, viz,* sheer Materialism and pure Idealism, 

He does not even suspect the uurea vio media, shown by the Scholastic or Peripatetic 
system, which admirably combines the existing exterior world with the interior concepts of our 


■L [Sm Mr, RtiB)* oa lie Tzva Oreu flf Ecll|l4?af k noirL-fJe^. tViffiin Voi, 1II* Ft- IV, pp. J 
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In his enmneration of the greatest thinkers of the world, he omits such names as 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. This, in the opinion of every student of philosophy, is as 
objectionable an omission, as would be the oversight of Shakespeare's name in a list of the 
world's greatest dramatists! 

But I forget that it is not with Mr. Stace's personality, but rather with his Essay, that 1 
ought to be concerned. 

Two Parts of the Essay. 

Without following Mr. Stace's own division, I shall divide the Essay into two parts : the 
first, a negative one, or the refutation of Mr. Pearce's Intuition, as a true foundation of religion ; the 
second, a constructive one, or the assertion that Reason is the true organ of religious knowledge. 

Let me at once say that I agree, in the main, with Mr. Stace's arguments and conclusions 
in the first part. Indeed, in man's present condition, nothing can be in the human mind, which has 
not previously been perceived in some way by his senses. Hence there is no solid reason for 
admitting an immanent intuition of religious truths, as Theosophists would have it. I would, 
however, not go so far as to say that ** Intuition " is intrinsically impossible. But that is another 
question, which we may well leave alone. 

As for the second or constructive part: ** Reason b the true organ of religious knowledge '* 
I deem it necessary, at the very start, to make an important distinction in regard to the meaning 
of the term : true organ. 

If Mr. Stace, by organ, only means faculty or power of ascertaining whether the credi¬ 
bility of our religious belief is well founded, he is quite right. Thus he but repeats what millions 
of Christians have said before him, viz., that reason is the criterion of the foundations of our Faith. 

But if by true organ of religious knowledge he means that reason is the adequate 
medium, the read stamdaml and, so to say, the measure and limi t of our religions knowledge, then I 
say : Mr. Stace is wrong. And I am ready to prove my opinion. 

Not only do 1 volunteer to do so, but I feel bound in duty towards my religion, to 
challenge a statement made in the name of science—or what is called so—and which is pregnant 
with the direst consequences for Christianity and religion at Urge. 

Yet in a matter of paramount importance, we must first frame our issues exactly, amd 
then discuss them faiirly. So 1 shall do. I contend that : 

I. Rtdson is oot the Adequale Organ of Religious Knowledge in Giristianity. 

Now Mr, Staux says : 

“ The Bible and Ibe Chnrcb could have no authority, except that which reason itself bestowed 
upon them. There must have been some reason for accepting them as divinely inspired.*' 

This sentence obviously means that, before accepting the Bible or the Church as the 
mouthpiece of God, our reason must first have ascertained whether God has spoken really, and 
whether His word was transmitted faithfully. That is quite orthodox. In this sense. Reason is 
indeed the organ, or the criterion, of the credibility of our belief. 

But Mr. Stace says again : 

supremacy of Reason over all modes of knowledge is well illustrated in the old c ontrov er s y, 
now happily obsolete, between reason and authority. If—so it was argued— a doctrine appears contrary 
to reason, it can nevertheless not be rejected d it is held on the anthonty of the Bible or of the Church ; for 
these are divinely inspired and cannot lie. .. .** 
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Here, and in other places, Mr. Stace seems to sing in another tone. First, with Mr. Stace's 
leave, I would say that this controversy is not so obsolete as he thinks. Only, to avoid misunder¬ 
standing, I wish to replace the dubious expression : “ contrary to reason," by this other more clear: 
** II a doctrine appears to be inaccessible to reason, or to surpass reason, it cannot be rejected, if it 
is held on the authority of the Bible or of the Church." I cannot, even for a moment, imagine that 
any sensible m?" has ever held that God, the Supreme Truth, could reveal a thing that is against 
truth, or that is contradictory to reason. That would be no more and no less than abdicating our 
rational or human nature ! Therefore I substitute : ** inaccessible to, or above reason." 

As a matter of fact, Christ has revealed more than one truth that is above reason ; for 
instance, to begin with, that He is the God-Man ! And Jesus Christ imposed his ** creed ” upon all 
who wished to become His disciples, not on the ground that their reason was able to understand 
it, but on the authority of His divine mission, which He was ready to prove by His deeds. 

So important is this consideration, that Christianity without “creed" or “belief," but 
simply with reason, would no longer be Christianity ! 

If Christian knowledge excluded faith, and were entirely confined to reason, it might 
then be called, no more a religion, but a “ philosophy,'* similar to that of Buddhism. The fact 
that Christians offer daily prayers to Christ, whereas Buddhists offer flowers to Lord Buddha at 
Wesak, would not make any substantial difference between these two philosophical systems. 

We have so far stated the fact; but what about the question of right, viz., whether 
Christianity is right in vindicating any religious knowledge that is above, or seems contrary to. 
Reason ? 

1 think it is. Indeed, if the child gets its knowledge on the authority of its parents, the 
pupil on that of his teacher, the man in the street on that of a more learned person ; and if the 
scientist himself owes the two-thirds of his knowledge, not to his personal investigation, but to 
the conclusions of his brother-scientists—then it is but reasonable that man should accept his 
religious knowledge—even when exceeding his comprehension—on the authority of God Hims elf. 

I conclude, therefore, that the adequate organ of religious knowledge, at least in the 
Christian religion, is not Reason, but rather Faith, as helped by reason. 

We may now proceed to an application of this rationalistic theory, which is of capital 
interest. In fact, it is nothing less than the existence of God Himself—the fundamental truth of 
Christianity—that is at stake. 

I quote Mr. Stace's words: 

(P. 264.) God doe* pot exist and God is not a thin£. If he were, he wonid not be God- He is what 
is behind existences and things .... 

Whatever is perceived most necessarily be a particnlar thing- To perceive a thing mean* that it 
must be this as opposed to that. In other words it is an individual existence, a particular thing. Bot 
every particnlar thing 1 * finite. To be this and not that, is to be limited. Bot God the in f inite cannot 
therefore be particnlar. To say that God can be perceived, to say that God exists, is thus the most fatal 
attack that can possibly be made on the fonndation of religion, for it rednees God to a finite existence, 
a thing of sense. 

Of conrsc in common parlance, and in religions devotions, we speak of the existence of God. And 
there is no objection to this. Indeed it is necessary so to speak to the m a sses . 

I contend that: 
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11. To say that God does not Exist is a Falsehood and Mr. State’s Prool is a 

Miserable Fallacy. 

One is inclined to t hink that Mr. Stace himself was a bit afraid of his daring and offensive 
statement. For in a foot-note he remarks; ** Let those who would cavil at such expressions 
beware, lest . . . . " 

Notwithstanding the author's warning, 1 shall cavil at, and strongly object to, such expres¬ 
sions as “ God docs not exist.” And I will show that they cannot stand the test of strict logic, 
nor of common-sense either. 

And here I cannot but think that the author's intentions were better than his expressions. 
Mr. Stace is presumably a victim of his one-sided, subjective philosophy. For him, as for Kant, 
nothing can be perceived but what is in the mind. We do not perceive things themselves, but 
their ideas in our mind. It is the old, old story of what is known as : “ Non dainr pons : There 
is no bridge to link the exterior world with the mind.” Therefore all most be in os, or subjective. 

If Mr. Stace had only the slightest notion of Scholastic Philosophy, he would know that 
such a bridge is not needed ; that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that 
th^ mind by an inherent process of el imin ation and addition fan perceive truly, though inadequate¬ 
ly, even the Infinite, that is, God. 

But we must examine Mr. Stace's proof in itself. We put it in an ordinary syllogism : 
Whatever b perceived or exists most be partienhur, 

Bot God b not paurticoJar, since He b iniinite. 

Therefore God, the infinite, cannot be perceived and does not exbt 

As regards the first term, we can admit that an existing thing to be perceived must be 
an individual thing, or this and not that. But the thing must not therefore necessarily be 
OT finite. When 1 perceive Me ocean, I do not care whether it is wiM—or without—s. limit; 
nor do I need to ascertain whether it is not that mountain. In the minor it is said : But God is 
not particular. Here is the f a ll a c y! In the furst term, particular was meant to signify an 
individual, or this or the thing. But here it is taken in the sense of finite or limited, which was 
excluded in the major. Therefore the syllogism falls through ; and there is no conclusion, and 
no proof at alL 

If Mr. Stace s proof of God s non-existence hold good, then I can demmistrate, on the 
same ground, that the Kin^ of England does not exist, though perhaps “ in comm^i parlance ” 
people say that he does exist. 

I would xr^Qc, like Mr. Stxcc : “ We canno t pcroeiTe Monxrcby as co.exbting with Octnocntcy 
For the former means that people are governed by a King whereat the latter impUet that people arc 
tovemin^ themselves. A Kinj therefore cannot exbt in a self-tovcmin^ coootry. 

But En|;laod b a democratic or lelf-go veru int country. 

Therefore in Enj^land there can be no Kini ; or the Kmg does not exbt ! 

Every student of Logic will at once point out the fallacy of the premisses., viz., not every 
kind of monarchy—but only autocracy—is incompaUble with a self-governing people; and a 
representative monarch or a constitutional King can. and does, exist in several democratic countries. 
And so it is in England, where exists a constitutional King. 

There is, moreover, another error in this argumentaUon, viz., it supposes that: to exist, a 
thing must/i>«/ be perceived. I should invert the order : to be perceived a thing must first exist. 
Once I know that the King of England exists, you may bring in a thousand and one reasons to 
show that one cannot perceive his existence, you will never convince me of his non-existence ! 
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But I 3sk : Wbf should I not be capable of perceiving the first cause as existiag^ and 
very first cause as infinite 7 Why should 1 not be able to form an Idea of the iniinite beings Me 
bemg by excellence—causing and yet exceeding all finite beings that are on a lower level 7 

If Mr. Stace cannot, 1 can. And with nie thousands and m-illin na are, and have been 
able to do the same. For thi s philosophy,—or this theory of human perceptioDj ,—h taught now, 
as it has ever been, at Lon vain, at Paris, at Romct at Washington, and everywhere. Cardinal 
Merder's text books, recently translated into English, are a good instance to the point. 

1 take it then, not only “ in coumton parlance" but even In the most rigorons logic, we 
may go on speaking of the “ existence of God " not only “ to the masses, who cannot undErstand 
abstract truth," but even to philosophers and metaphysicians who know as much as Mr. Stace 
about the recesses of philosophy. 

Gcid Himself, when asked by Moses, revealed his Name as am Me one who 
exists.^' With my honourable oppuonent's permission, we leave God in quiet possession of 
His Name and of His existeiice ! 

But f fear I have to go further, and to file another issue against Mr, Stace's theory_but 
always with the restriction that I be not under a misunderstanding of the author's true intention 

I Contend that: 

m. Hit Concept ot « Cod Who does aot Exist, bat Who h x Flatooic Reality, is tfestrqctrve 

el all Genniae ReGgron. 

Mr. Stace on the contrary says : 

“ Thij lUoiiisiB (oi PUloJ ia the oiUy pliiiouphy on whjcl] Christianity or any gcniiiae rcti£io£i cm 
toimd ilsell. Hi only logical atlematir^ ia maEcruhsm. which is tbe oe^itian of mil rcUgioii. Plato wia 
trying to e.^ess lhal the troth of ttunfis h thonghi, that thought alone has fuJl readily. Wia PUto ool njhi 
when he said that ideas, thought, concepts, reason sre wJiai is, real in Uiizi£S ? Now Ciod is what lies bthind 
csistenco and tMags. He is the final eapUaaticu of them. .... The supreme realities do not 
exist 

Here again Mr. Stace seems to be badly served by his idealistic system of philosophy. 
He conceives only this altcmabve i either you are an Idealist, and you support mltgEOn ; or you 
are a materialist, and you destroy religion. I say i fortunately there is a metfrnm, between pure 
Idealism and sheer Materialism, as we have remarked before. And it is just this aurea via media 
which supports the foundations of religion, and not at all either of the two eitrcmes mentianed by 
Mr. Stace. For if we grant that Materialiam or Inttutionism cannot be a solid basis of genuine 
religion—as we gladly credit Mr. Stace with having proved to evidence,—we regret to &y that he 
has unfortunately fallen from Charybdis into Scylla I 

But we must proceed orderly and gradually. I say, first, Mr. Stace s Platonic idea of 
God logically destroys all ^neme religion^ Why ? 

However different may be the definitions given of religion, there is a concept that is 
common to all, viz., it is the dependence of man on a supreme being, with the consequence that 
man should express this dependence by some worship. In times past, the civilized man as widl 
as the savage, always rendered this cult to some exterior being, either to the sun, or to a stone, 
or to lehovah, etc. 

But the subjective philosophy of Kant has wrought a turn ui some minds, God is no 
more existing personally. He is m or 6eh]ii<f all things ; he is in my mind ; He is M me. Why 
then should 1 render to God an exterior cult of worship 7 
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Whether you call God the ** one *' of Fichte, the “ absolute *' of Schelling, the “ idea ” of 
Hegel, the “ unconscious" of Hartman, it is all the same. In every system you are dispensed 
from worshipping God. Alter all God is but a scientific hypothesis ! 

The people with their common-sense will at once conclude : “ Why then should 1 worship 

at all ? Why do I need such a Platonic God ? Why do 1 need religion ? " 

There is even worse. I have heard it said more than once that the philosophers of the 
continent habitually push their theories to the extreme, whereas an Englishman is safeguarded 
from such excesses by his inborn conunon-sense ; he will stand still on the brink of absurdity. 
May this perhaps not be the case with Mr. Stace ? 

Hartman, the German idealist, arrives at a monotheism whose God is not ontade, but in 
himself. So does Nietshze, who regards humanity of which he is a part, as the supreme entity 
ever perfecting itself by a continuous evolution, until it reaches the Superman .... 

We may sneer at the absurdity of German thinkers ; but, after all, we must recognize 
that they are often logical in their deductions. And thus, if God be in me, if I be God myself, 
why should I not act as God, or as the Superman ? . .. 

ConclasioD. 

Mr. Stace winds up his refutation of Mr. Pearce's theory of Intuition by saying: “ We resent 
a doctrine which really amounts to claim on the part of a few persons to be superior beings.** 

Would it be discourteous towards Mr. Stace to say in our turn : “ We, Christians, resent 
a doctrine which really amounts to claim, on the part of a few idealists. Kantists, Hegelians or 
Rationalists, to be superior beings endowed with the privilege of holding the whole of reason for 
them alone, and consequently of imposing their systems and views on all others, for the benefit 
of humanity.” 

We resent thU the more, when one of them stands up to defend Christianity, and while 
vindicating it against Intuitionism, throws it forsooth into the claws of Rationalism and Pantheism,— 
perhaps not intentionally but logically. I think the Christian reh’gion really stands not in need 
of such defenders : Non talibus eget auxiliis ! " 

Christian philosophers and theologians can vindicate Christian truth, even in this era 
of progress and science ! Instead of the painful conclusion to which Modernists arrive after all 
their labours, viz.: 

“ The whole history of the world is bat a long straggle for spiritual troth and the stm^le most 
go on. There is no way bat the long and ardnoos way of reason ; *’ 

We Christians have another more cheerful tale to tell; and it is this : 

We are already in possession of truth—indeed by a short cut—by the virtue of Him 
who called Himself the Way, the Truth and the Light of the world ! ” 

By aidmitting this divine truth, we did not abdicate our reason ; but we supplemented 
the light of the latter with the splendour of the former. 

I would say that we, Christians, use human reason as a torch to guide us op to the city 
of Revelation and Faith. But having once entered the gates of that dty, we can walk safely in 
the Light of God Himself and of His divine Reflector, the Church. 

In that sense, Mr. Stace, but in that alone, we can agree with your thesis: *' Reason is the 
true organ of our religious knowledge.” 


A. M. VERSTRAETEN, S.J, 
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Mr. STAGE IN REPLY. 


T he Editors of the Ceylon Antiquary have courteously afforded me the opportunity of 
making any reply I wish to the above criticisms by Father Verstraeten on my auiicle in 
the April number of the Antiquary. 

I shall reply only to those parts of Father Verstraeten's criticism which appear to me 
to contain some substance of thought. There are in his article certain jocularities at my expense 
which are, I suppose, intended to influence the reader against my opinions ; as when he says, 
for example, With my honourable opponents permission we shall leave God in quiet possession 
of His name and of His existence ! ’ — or again. “ I think the Christian religion really stands not 
in need of such defenders.** If there are any readers whose minds are of such calibre as to be 
influenced by utterances of this nature, they are among those whom I do not wish to convince. 
I do not desire to have them on my side. I make a present of them to Father Verstraeten. For 
myself, 1 am thick-skiimed enough to be impervious to mere ridicule, and I desire to consider 
only that which contains an honest attempt to think and reason. 

My critic begins by disputing my assertion that there are in reality only two philosophies. 
Idealism and Materialism. He points out to me what he thinks is a via media between the two, 
the Scholastic Philosophy. Now Materialism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the 
entire universe, including mind, from the assumption that matter is the fundamental reality. 
Idealism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the universe from mind as the fundamental 
reahty. That there are or have been many philosophies which come under neither of these 
heads I readily admit. The system of Spinoza is one example. That the ulUmate reality is 
neither matter nor mind but an infinite Substance, indifferent to both, of which both matter and 
mind are finite modifications, is an obvious third alternative. That matter is not to be derived 
from mind, nor mind to be derived from matter, but that both are co-ordinate principles which 
are alike to be derived from a third essence, which itself is neither matter nor mind—this is the 
system of Spinoza. What then is meant by saying that Idealism and Materialism arc in reality 
the only two philosophies ? I reply in the first place that the system of Spinoza having failed 
by ending in a fatal dualism, and all philosophy aiming necessarily at a monistic explanation of 
the universe, the only alternatives which in practice remain to us are Materialism and Idealism. 
No doubt it would be easy to construct a philosophy which would be neither. But such a 
philosophy would fail. It would end either in dualism or in inconsistency, Kant attempted a 
sort of via media by assuming two sources of knowledge, the a priori principles of mind as the 
source of the form of experience, and the unknowable ** thing-in-itself ** as the source of the 
matter of experience. Kant s philosophy ended both in dualism and inconsistency. On the 
whole Kant belongs to the Idealists. He calls his system “ Transcendental Idealism.** But he 
was not a thorough-going idealist. He still admitted a something other than mind as ultimate 
reality, the incompre hen sible ** thing-ln-itself,” and through this rift there crept into his system 
an irreconcilable dualism. Kant's successors Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, saw this, and saw 
loo that the only way of remedying it was by repudiating the thing-in-itself and having recourse 
to mind as the sole originating principle of the universe. For Kant’s merely subjective Idealism 
Hegel substituted an absolute idealism. 
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I reply la the second place that the whole history of philosophy Ironi Thales to the 
praseol day supports my contentioi] that there are tn reality only two philosophies. That history 
itself is nothiBg but the battle of two opposing tendeedes of thought. One seeks to explain the 
universe from its details^ to explain the whole by the parts : This tendency appears variously as 
the atomism of Lendppus and Demoedtus, the subjective principles of the Sophists and 
Pyrrhonists. the empiricism of Locke and Hume, tlie materialism of La Mcttrie and Alembert. 
The other seeks to explain the parts by the whole, the matter by the form, physical matter by 
mind. This appears in Plato, Adstotle, in Descartes (mixed with incoDsisteELdes), in Berkeley 
(mixed with onidities)T and finally Iq the German transcendentalism founded by ICaut and com¬ 
pleted by Hegel. The above remarks are generalisations concerning the whole of the history 
of philosophy, which is a subject so vast that it is obviously out of the question to attempt here 
to support them in details I can only say that every competent student of philosophy is familiar 
with them, that any text book of philosophy sets them forth, that every accepted history of 
philosophy recognises them. What I have s^d of the tw^o streams of phUosophic thought 
running through history will be found stated at greater length by William James in his book 
Some Problems of Philosophy'’—a book which 1 quote in this connection with the greater 
pl^sure because I disagree with its author on almost every essenttal phUosophicaJ queslfom The 
history of philosophy shows many varieties of thought but only two main spedes. ' Every 
consistent thinker be:lon^s to one or the other. Every attempt to find a half way bouse has 
ended in dualism and contradictioi]. 

As to the Scholastic philosophy to which my critic refers me as the summit of human 
wisdom 1 observe as follows 

(1) Father Verstraeten says it is a via media between Idealism and Materialism. He 
nowhere io his criticism even attempts to support or explain this assertion. How it is a via 
media he does not show« Only one passage I find in his article which srems hke an attempt 
to explain his meaning. It is this : If Mr, Stace had only the slightest notion of Scholastic 
phUosophy he would know that such a bridge —between subject and object — ^''is not needed ; 
that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that the min d by an inherent pro¬ 
cess of elimination and addition can perceive truly, thongh inadequately, the Infinite, that is 
God.** I am aware that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses. 1 never knew 
anybody who disputed it. But it does not soilve any problem with which we are faced. As 
to the rest of the sentence, about the "inherent process of elimination and addition’' I can only 
say that I do not understand what it means. Possibly Father Verstraeten intends to suggest 
that wc could arrive at the idea of the Infiaite by an endless summalion (addition) of finites, as 
for example we get the Idea of infinite space by endlessly adding together finite spaces. My criti¬ 
cism would then be that we can arrive at what Hegd called the false infinite "—mere endlessness 

_ by such a process, but not at the metaphysical infinite, that is, the self-determined. And 1 

shonld add too that this does not appear to have anything to do with, the subject under discussion, 
or to show how the Scholastic philosophy is a via media between Idealism and Materialism. 

(2) The history of Scholasticism itself gives the lie to the statement that it formed a 
via media between Idealism and Materialism. For the world-old antagonism between the two 
fundamental types of thought, that which explains the whole by the parts, and that which ei- 

I. Fqt a fuller vcciOuQt Of the twQ Duiit itrttTnB nf UiuqslU bm Mio mj OTtick Qo. XfOtbiitiii" Ifi 
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plains the parts by the whole, broke out within the bosom of Scholasticism itself, appearing thija 
time in the form of the controversy between Realism and Nominalism. It is true that a sort of 
reconciliation, a kind of via media, appeared after the time of Abelard, of which the central tenet 
was the i m m anence of the nmversal in the particular. This was more in accord with the real 
t eachin g of Aristotle, and it is moreover in accord with modem idealism, like that of Hegel, for 
whom the immanence of the universal in the particular is an essential tmth. In fact this theory 
is in reahty part of the doctrine of absolute idealism. Idealists who fancy that the universal is a 
sort of separate existence misunderstand their own creed. I should place the followers of Abelard 
therefore definitely with the Ideahsts, and to say that they arc half way between Idealism and 
Materiahsm appears to me an error. They insisted that the universal is immanent in the 
particular, yet the universal is the essential reality and the true foundation of the world. This 
is idealism of an advanced type. 

(3) Scholasticism was in its time a great and imposing system of thought. During 
several centuries of civilisation it ralhed to its standard the best and greatest minds. It produced, 
and was produced by, great and noble men. It served as the philosophy of the civilised world 
and as the repository of all the best thought, during a definite phase of the human spirit. 
Nevertheless the phase of the hu man spirit to which it gave expression is definitely gone by. 
Scholasticism is no longer a living philosophy. On its purely logical side it was killed by 
Francis Bacon. On its scientific side it was killed by Galileo, Kepler,—even by Brano and 
Vamni (whom the Church thoughtfully burned in consequence). On its philosophical side— 
which is what we are now concerned with—it was definitely laid at rest by Descartes, the 
father and founder of modem philosophy, the inangurator of the new era, (who was himself, 
by the way, always a pious Catholic). In many respects Descartes' philosophy was a step 
backward. It stands not so high in the philosophical scale as that latter-day Scholasticism, 
of which we have already spoken, which had caught something of the trae spirit of its master, 
Aristotle. Descartes’ philosophy is full of crudities. It in a hopeless dualism between 
matter and mind. It is uncritical of the fundamental notions of human thought. Nevertheless 
it is the turning point in the history of thought. It is the beginning of the new era, becaiue it 
proclaims, what is the life and soul of modem philosophy, the spirit of free enquiry, absolutely 
u n s h ackled by dogma. Scholasticism had made it an absolutely fundamental assumption that the 
dogmas of the Church were the absolute tmth, were inviolate. Into them there must be no 
enquiry. With Descartes we get for the first time the principle ! *' Let ns assume nothing what¬ 
ever as true, no, not even the dogmas of the Church. Let us begin absolutely from the beginning. 

sweep away all presuppositions, allow no authority to impose upon us any belief by its 
mere fiat. Let us begin by doubting everything whatever, even that two and two make four, 
even (if that be possible) that I myself exist. Building our system thus anew from the absolute 
foundation, let us see what, out of all human belief, we proclaim as certain and what not.” 
Following this method Descartes came to the conclusion that the dogmas of the Church do in 
fact represent the troths. But this was his conclusion, not his starting point. He did not 
assume it. He believed that he proved it Thus was bom the spirit of free enquiry, a spirit in 
no sense antagonistic to Christiamty, but insisting on the right of unshackled investigation, quite 
ready to admit the truth of Christianity if that appeared as the result of its enquiries, but refusing 
to admit it on the strength of any mere authority, declining to allow itself to be gagged by any 
fundamental assumptions into the grounds of which, by reason of their sanctity, it was forbidden 
to enquire. Secondly, Descartes inaugurated a new era, and set the theme and direction of all 
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subsequent thought by his famous “ Cogito, ergo sum.'* All existence is to be derived from that 
first certainty, the ego, mind. Thus, with all his inconsistencies, Descartes was the founder of 
modem Idealism, the theory that the fundamental reality of the world is mind. From that point 
philosophy has moved steadily forward. Scholasticism, with all its undoubted profundity and 
beauty, belongs to a past age. In the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, 
S /-hnla^tios m is not even included in the courses of philosophy. That proves nothing, except 
that its intrinsic importance is generally recognised as being outweighed by the importance both 
of Greek and of modem philosophy. Students have not the time to learn everything. Therefore 
leave out the least important part. Scholasticism. That, no donbt, is the argument by which its 
omission would be justified. Personally, I am by no means sure that I approve of this. 1 
believe that Scholasticism is now unduly neglected, and that much good would result if it were 
more studied. But the fact remains that in no progressive modem educational institutions is it 
taught. It remains the monopoly of purely Roman Catholic seminaries and institutions, which 
^'11 boom it as the tme philosophy, because, rightly or wrongly, they are afraid of the tendencies 
of modem thought For the rest of the world it is merely a survival of the middle ages, no 
longer taught in Universities, no longer considered as possessing any except historical importance. 

Father Verstraeten attempts to sum up another part of my au-gnment thus :— 

Whatever exists is particular 

God is not particular, since he is infinite 

Therefore God does not exist. 

He accuses me of using the middle term in two different senses, thus practically committing 
the fallacy of “ quatcmio terminorum.'* I dislike this logic-chopping method of controversy. The 
syllogism is an excellent thing, but is an unsuitable medium for philosophical discussion. It 
cramps thought and leads to triviality. However my critic forces it upon me, and if it comes to 
that, I fancy I can chop logic as well as another. And as Father Verstraeten is evidently muddled 
as to what logical fallacy he really means to accuse me of, 1 shall have much pleasure in clearing 
up his mind for him, and telling him what he does mean. The argument with which he credits 
me is not a syllogism but an epicheirema. Analysed into its constituent syllogisms it becomes:— 

(1) The particular is not infinite 
God is infinite. 

Therefore God is not particular. 

(2) Whatever exists is partictilar 
God is not particular 
Therefore God does not exist. 

Now Father Verstraeten accuses me of using the word ** particular’' in different senses 
in different places. But what he evidently really means is that he denies the truth of the premise 
which states “ The particular is not infinite.” In other words he denies my statement that the 
particular is finite. This is quite evident from the wording of his paragraph on the subject. 
He may. if he likes, substitute the word ” individual ” for ” particular ” throughout the argument, 
and it will then be evident that I mean by particular the same thing all through, namely indi¬ 
vidual. So that it is not quatemio terminorum 1 am guilty of at all. My syllogisms are quite 
valid in form ; the first is Cesare, the second Camestres. But the major premise of my first 
syllogism is false. That is what 1 am guilty of. The particular, i.e. the individual, says my 
critic, is not necessarily finite. 
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Now If Father Ver&lraieteii had even the slightest knowledge of modem philosophy {he 
will pardon my adopting his phraseology), he would know that to identify the particulaT or 
individual with the finite is eo uniTersal and familiar a thought that any student of philosophy 
understands it at once, although Father Verstraetcn has apparently not heard of it beforcr* I will 
begin by explaining what is meant by the term infinite in modem thought. Since the time of 
Spinoza the term infLoite has meant the seli-deteruiined, that which has its whole being and essence 
in itself, which is thus self^xistent, and suffers no determination from anything outside itself. 
Now that which is particular is. Father Verstraeten admits, an individual, a this as opposed to 
that. It is therefore one among others. Inasmuch as the one is opposed to the other, it is deter^ 
mined by that other^ To be this and not that Is to be Hoiited by the that. It is lo be determined 
by that which is outside itself, namely by the that. It owes its tbisness to the opposition of the 
that. It thus owes part of its essential character to something other than itself. Hence it 
is not self-determined. It is not infinite. Space and lime, though no doubt boundless, 
arCf in Una sense, not true infinites. They are infinite in the mathematical sense of the 
word, bat not in the metaphysical sense. They are not self-determined. Father Verstraeten 
evidently uses the word in its mathematical sense, as is shown by his illustration of the 
sea, an ilLostration which is quite absurd If applied to the metaphysical infinite:. To be 
particular, to be individual, to be fmlte, mean the same thing in the language of modem philosophy. 
Likewise, to be oniversal, to be self^etermined, to be infinite, mean the same thing. If it is not 
so in the language of Scholastidsm I am sorry ; but 1 cannDt help it. Hence the concept of the 
infinite cannot be reached by mere summation. To imagine an individual whose qualities of 
goodness are increased without end, whose power has no limits, etc., is not to' arrive at the true 
concept of God or the metaphysical infinite. Such a concept is still particalar and individual and 
therefore finite. It is no more the true infinite than endless space or time is so. It is merely 
what Tennyson, when describing the popular or superstitiaus notion of God, used to call “ an infinite 
clergyman.^' God must be conceived not as a particalar, but as a nniversal, and the universal has 
DO existence except In the particulais in which it is immanent, as the later Scholastics rightly saw. 

But, of conrse, all this discussion b really futile. What really troubles Father 
Verstraeten is that he thinks I am In some way trying to explain away the reality of God. That 
I am not doing so 1 have tried to explain in my original article. The very contrary is the case- 
I do not know what more 1 can say, except perhaps this. By existence 1 mean that which is given 
as an immediate datum to consdousness, that therefore which appears. .Appearance is opposed 
to reality* And If I say that everything that exists Is an appearance, a phenomenon, and 
not a reality, and that God is the absolute reahty, and therefore not a phenomenon, 
or an existence, possibly I shall be understood better. Probably not, however, Frohably 
it will be a sonree of fresh misunderstanding. If so, 1 rag say nothing further than that an 
understundiug of my meaning is scarcely possible to anyone not possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of modem, as opposed to mediaeval, philosophy, and that qualification my critics do 
not seem to possess. 

A few words and J am done. Father Verstraeten foists upon me a subjective idealism 
which leavK the thing in itself outside the mind, so that a bridge is required between mind and the 
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thing. So far as I recognise this as anything, my critic seems to be trying to describe the philo* 
Sophy of Kant Having foisted this philosophy upon me, he has no difficulty in showing how 
absurd it is. Unfortunately for his argument however, I do not happen to hold this philosophy. 
In fact I repudiate it. 1 have already shown that the philosophy of Kant failed just for this very 
reason, that Kant attempted to find a via media between Idealism and Materialism, leaving the 
thing in itself outside the mind. In calling this a subjective Idealism Father Verstraeten has been 
forestalled by Hegel, who accordingly substituted for it an absolute idealism. Father Verstraeten, 
however, lumps them both together, and even includes Nietzsche in the same boat ! One might 
just as well put Anselm and Tom Paine in a class together! 

Lastly my critic proceeds to draw from Idealism some astonishing conclusions about man 
being the same as God, and so not needing to worship. I can only say that no person who 
understands Idealism has ever drawn from it such conclusions, and if a philosophy is to be judged 
by the conclusions which those who do not understand it draw from it, then indeed what philo¬ 
sophy would it be safe to hold ? 

W. T. STAGE. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XV! I CENTURIES. 

By REV. S, G. PERERA^ S.J. 

{Coniityaed /rom V&t* 111, Part IIj p. /JO.) 


VII.—Jcsait Letters, 1623—1633. 

{Translate from the Original ParfagaB^t Latin and Iiatian.\ 


1623. 


W E have received no news from this bouse (diso). There are in it four Fathers.* The 
harvest reaped id this kmgdam is very great; many even of the Frinces are already 
cx>nverted. Much work is done among the Portuguese also, preaching etc., as is 
customary with us. 

An. Lit. Malabar, foL 401, 


1627. 


The House ol Jaffaspetaia ftnd its Residences- 


|J. Cimlbo; 1 JaslCAuVj t.€27d 

The letters of the previous years gave an account of the Erst fruits of this successful 
undertaking, and this year we have the pleasure of announcing the happy progress and the 
abundant harvest reaped almost daily. The work prospered from the beginning, and grew to 
such an extent that, watered by the dew of divine grace, it spread in all directions. Under Gcd‘s 
protection and help our Fathers cultivated this vineyard, overgrown wilh so many superstitious 
weeds, and by their labours alone 40,812 were led into the fold of Christ. 

They built ten churches, vast in size, handsome in structure and well fitted up j 

The first, consecrated to the Most Holy Trinity, aud situated in a place called Cbangane, 
counts 8,500 Christians. 

The second, dedicated to the glorious Assumption of the Virgin Mother in the village 
called Vaiticota, has 3,800. 

The third, which takes its name from the Most Blessed Virgin ' a Regibus* in a place 
named Pandetirigu. reckons 4,800, 

The fourth, consecrated to the Princes of the Apostles, SS, Peter and Paul, in a village 
called Talipule. comprises 5,400. Of these 3,000 passed over from the darkness of error to the 
light of truth in the course of this year. 

The fifth, under the title of Our Lady of the Angels, in a village popularly known as 
Maditu, has 2,590 belonging to it. of whom 600 laid aside the heathen Sdperstition ihi? year and 
were enrolled under the name of Christ, 

The sixth, in a certain village which they call Archivele, erected nnder the august title of 
the Holy Spirit, contains 4,800, of whom 300, detesting the vanities of heatbeulsm, were cleansed in 
the saving waters this year. 

The seventh, distinguished by the august name of Jesus, and buUt in a place called Pale, 
counts 2,270 neophytes, 200 of whom laid aside their errors this year and were received into the 
Catholic Church. 


IBS. l:*n*BcteUo, JarvnJiDiu Pron, tatnu Joann^i, GupofLoiJ, 
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The eighth, in the town of Mogamale, takes its name from the Saviour. It has 1,900 
Christians, four hundred of whom were led to the light of truth during this year, and submitted 

themselves to the yoke of Christ, „ .l 

The ninth, which glories in the Nativity of the Spotless Virgm, m a place called Tambana, 

has 3,800 Christians. n j i 

The last, situated in the confines of the kingdom in a populous place called Contadacolw, 

has for its protector the Archangel Michael, chief of the heavenly host The congregaUon 
numbers 2,000 neophytes, including 200 who were hitherto benighted in the gloom of superstition, 
but were this year illumined by the splendour of the Evangelical truth. ^ 

In each of these Residences there lives a Father whose duty it is to look after those who 
were formerly so ignorant but now very well instructed, and others who, from time to time, are led 
to the sacred font, so that, at last, all may be united into the fold of Christ ^d the Christ^ 
religion flourish throughout the whole kingdom. All things considered, this b an undertaking 
which will bring credit to the Church and honour to the Society. 

To the kingdom of Jaffnapatam b attached the bland of Cardivo, in which a church was 
built by ours dedicated to Our Lady of Good Voyage, because ships call there. The first fruits of 
thb m^on already number 1,400. Thb number increases day by day, and the movement 

spreads on all sides. • tr 

Mention must be made of two priests who died m thb mission. The tirel is r ather 

Anthony Dias,* •• a Portuguese and a remarkable missionary. It b said that he was indefatigable 
in hb labours for the welfare of both Catholics and pagans, and that he found great pleasure in 
enduring toil and hardships for their sake. He used to go long dbtances on foot to adminbter the 
sacraments to the sick, and even to those who arc hale. Not infrequently he was exposed to 
danger of life in these journeys, but the difficulties only made him the more keen in carrying out 
hb resolve. He sometimes received gifts, which he forthwith distributed to the poor, so much so 
that they looked up to him as their protector and shepherd. Even the gentiles considered him an 
example of every virtue. When he had already laboured for several years in Commorin, he was 
sent by his Superiors to Jaffnapatam in the hope that a change of climate would cure him in soom 
measure of a malady from which he suffered considerably ; but, in a short time, he departed for hb 
heavenly home to receive the reward of the labours he had undergone for many years, with the 
reputation of holiness. He died on the 17th March. 1625, aged 53, in the Society 27. 

The other was Father Anthony Pereira,* also a Portuguese, who died on 17th Augi^t, 
in hb 35th year, having given hb brethren in the Society an example of sweetness of disposition 
for 16 years. 

^ J. CARVALHO. 


1 January, 1627. 

(fed. 416-417.) I62a 

diaithu Braio, TO thi Gksexal or the Society : 31 Octobee, 1628.) 

Though I see that for the last six years I have not received a reply to the letters I wrote 
to your Reverence, which b a manifest sign that they did not reach you, yet the desire to have 
news of your Reverence, and the consolation which I derive from it impels me to write this letter. 

Last year I gave an account of what I had done in thb mission of Jaffnapatano, in two 
letters of mine which were lost when Father Alberto Laertio, the Provincial, was captured by the 
Moorish pirates as your Reverence was informed at length. * • • wherefore I do the same again briefly. 

188. Du*. Aeumias, Br»rk«reB*ia, lutttt 1&73, larrr*. IHS. la ladlam profecto* 1805 Ccaai ■pir. foian: 1610 CL Tbme. 1611 
VanorclSIB-IoycsapataiB. 1680 TranquAbart 1823 Super. Manar. Obllt Jaffaapatam ITmaittl 1626, act63. Soe. 27 .B««m. Cat. p. 32. 

167. Pereira. Antoatu. lutaa Poitn. Ml. 21- 8 (x. 4, elod. Utiait. 1613 • 1619 itad. phiL 1610-23 atod. tbeoL obiit Jalfaspataai 
17 An*. 16 i,aeU 35.8oc.16. BeMc.Cat.p.89. 

188. Faiber Albert Laertio waa rat lured by pirate* IB 1817. It bappeard in thla vay. Father Laertio enbaiked at Qnilon 
with three conpanloaa, FT. Fraada Goo«al**. Em^aael fiilTeira aad a Lay Brother Maccat CartaVa, aad were aaillat alcae 
the Malabar coaat la a nerrbaat »bip. which foUcwtd in the wake of a PDrturae*c Artnada. A tuddra atona with a heavy 
aaa ohUicd the boat to las far behind tbe anacd vraacU. and firallp to lie at anchor for repairi. Some Moortah plratea. profltinf 
by the oecaaloB. fell opoa tba ahtp- Tbe aellort. all to a man. lumped Into tbe aca and awam aabore aa aeon aa they apied the 
innttaa. Fr. saTtira, who wa* a rood awlnuner, tried to do the earn*, but when be aaw that hi* campaalcaa rtmained bebiad 
on the lU-fatcd ablp, be returned to it aad waa taken by the pirate* aloctwith hi* rompaaloaa. The fear Jetnita were kept In a 
cloac and cmel cuat^y. aad owed their live* to the pirate*'hope* of a rich raatom. After a loaf voyarethe pirate* pot to land 
at the month of tbe Paaaala river, hut hearing that thr king of Calcnita claimed a abarc of tbe plnader. tbeyhaatily a*t aall in 
cpite of a threatening aea and anffered ahipwrcck. Fr Gonaalca waa drowned, aad the Lay Brother who waa trying to mve 
hlmaclf was merclkealy dooe todeiuh by a pirate. Fr. Sllveira succeeded la secarlag a plank for kimaelf and the aged Laertio^ 
by hi* ekiU managed to atraggle with the wave* for eight long hoar*. In thie extremity they Invoked St. Prancie Xavier 
to who** Interveatton they aacrlbed their rvacn* by some boatmen. Bui tbe trouble* of the two Jeauita were aot yet over. They 
were led before tbe kiag of Calcotta. who held th«m captives UU they were Snally ransomed. Cordara.. Ult. Soc. Jtm, if. 
Vi. pp. ISS-lSi. Some letters of Fr. Silvslra of a later data will be found below 
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It is three years since I am in this mission of Jaffnapatano. I have built a new church, which 
contains about 3,000 persons, all already Christians, as in the other churches of ours. Since my 
occupation, I got them catechised and instructed in the things of our holy faith. In order that 
they might understand them ; which they did not do so much at the beginning. 

At this time, on 22 February, 1627,*** there took place in this kingdom a tempest of 
wind and rain, so heavy and furious, that it destroyed all our churches and almost the whole of 
this kingdom, so that we experience its effects even now. One month afterwards occurred 
another (calamity), greater according to all, and more detrimental to the kingdom ; namely, the 
death of the Governor, Philip d'Olivera, who—to say it in one word—treated the inhabitants of this 
kingdom as his children, and respected and honour^ the ministers of the Gospel as fathers. Had 
he lived a few years more this mission would, without doubt, have made great progress. 

After his death the Fathers rebuilt the fallen churches as well as they could. 1 built a 
small one with the hope of building another of stone, but my hope was not realised. This year 1 
have been watching with growing consolation the progress of these people, especially of the 
children—the hope of the spiritual fruit which this vineyard will yield. The children attend the 
catechism classes with great diligence and fervour, and know the things necessary for salvation. 
The more advanced boys repeat to me the things which I say in sermons. I began to speak to 
them of confession, and to introduce many of them to it. 1 succeeded so well that I determined, 
the following Lent, to hear the confessions of the more advanced belonging to this church. 

This mission was in such a state that it could be said that the fruits of this tree, which in 
the past was so barren, were already appearing. But the devil, seeing the progress, became 
jealous, and tried to cut it up and uproot it altogether, assaulting it with a storm, not of water but 
of fire ; that is to say, by a rebellion, which took place in this kingdom at this time. 

The pagan King of Candia, who has his kingdom in the island of Ceylon, adjoining the 
kingdom of Jaffnapatano, either instigated by some inhabitants of this kingdom, who were intent 
on restoring the former state of affairs, or wishing to divert the General of Ceylon, who was 
building a fort at Baticaloa, a port of Candia, which (fort) is against the interests of the said King 
and his kingdom, sent into this kingdom a large force of soldiers, who, on the night of the 16th of 
the same month, entered the Province of Bachalampali and the same night killed and beheaded 
Fr. Bemadine de Sena and Fr. Mathew Fernandez. Fr. Jeronimo Froes, who was with Fr. 
Bemadine de Sena, escaped. They burnt all the churches of the Province. If they had come as 
fast as they had started to the province in which our Fathers were, I, and the other Fathers who 
were in the neighbourhood, would have been in great danger. On Sunday, at noon, I received a 
letter from Father Rector ordering me to withdraw at once. Thereupon, leaving almost every¬ 
thing that was in the house, 1 retired, and arrived last of all in the in which the Portuguese 
live. 

Afterwards, the enemy, who was joined by the whole kingdom, entered the other pro¬ 
vinces, burned all the churches, and Hnally entrenched themselves near our dty. Only my church, 
and that of Fr. Nodta which is near mine, and that in the island of Cardiva. into which the enemy 
did not enter, were left undestroyed, owing to the industry of the natives who obtained from the 
enemy that they should not be destroyed. Such in brief was the rebellion which took place in this 
kingdom and which is not yet put down. 

When the enemy saw, thirteen days after his entry, that he was not able to enter our 
town, he retired far from the kingdom, where the Governor of this kingdom had a victory over 
him and put him to rout. When the enemy retired, the natives of this kingdom came to make 
their submission to the Governor. On account of all this we did not return to our churches, and I 
do not know when we shall return, for the rebels even now talk of insurrection. The Governor of 
this kingdom tries to settle it; when this is done we will return, but we shall find everything 
changed, and the Christians become an uncultivated desert. 1 do not know what they did when 
they joined the enemy, although I know that they did it out of fear. God help us. 

Now that the Fathers of the mission are here all together, the Rector ordered that there 
should be a class of Tamil, a thing which is extremely necessary. I was appointed for this work, 
and I am now explaining to the Fathers the Grammar of the Tamil language. All the Fathers are 
studying with great diligeoce and fervour. 

I have already asked your Reverence, and will now ask you again with greater earnest* 
ness, to pass an order that those who are sent to the missions be such as have a real desire and 
liking for it. If this is done it will follow, first, that they will study the language, a thing so 


IM. 3D VefarnarTtr). 
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Dccessary and so often inculcated by your Reverence. There is in these parts a great scarcity of 
those who know the language well, and the fervour of the old Fathers of the Fishery Coast in 
studying the language is lac ki ng in these parts. It will follow, secondly, that the missionaries who are 
attached to the mission will be affectionate towards the Christians and will treat them with love and 
charity, and not with too great severity. Otir Religion, though sweet, is nevertheless a weight on 
these people, accustomed to lead free and dissolute lives accoi^ing to their own will. If 
the Father who has to lighten the load for his Christians, places heavier weights, how ran 
he help them and promote their good ? I say this because we see that, if there is in a 
College a subject who is little given to mortification, and as we say here, ‘ they cannot manage him/ 
they send him to the missi on. How can the Christians bear with one whom we cannot bear our* 
selves ? How can those who do not live with edification in the College live edifying lives so tar 
from it and from the Superior ? There should, therefore, be a regulation on this point, even though 
there be a lack of subjects. A few well affected to mission work do more than many who are not- 

Nothmg else occurs to me to write about. Let your Reverence give me his holy blessing, 
and commend me to the Lord in his Holy Sacrifices and prayers. 

Your Reverence's most unworthy son. 

IGNACIO BRUNO. 

Jaffnapatano, 

31 Oct., 628. 

1629- 

dtutin Uba; 31 Januaky, 1629.) 

In the sixteen Residences of this kingdom there are as man y Fathers ; and the progress 
of the faith is such that, within the six years during which we were stationed here, more than 
SO.OM gentiles were baptised. The new Christians attend all the divine offices of piety and 
religion. The children are really admirable : they learnt the catechism by heart and repeat 
it with rapidity. They have the r udimen ts of the faith at their finger ends, and it looked as if 
they would one day be the salvation of the kingdom of Jaffnapatam ; but the enemy of mankin d 
waxed wroth at being driven from such a kingdom, and stirred up the minds of the neighbouring 
kings to covet supreme dominion, and to take up arms against Jaffnapatam. 

The General of the island of Ceylcm, Constantine de Saa de Noronha, built a fort to 
prevent our deadly enemy, the king of Csindia, from obtaining supplies and materials of war ; and 
^ter gr^t victories won * not without miracle ’ he succeeded, in spite of dangers by land and sea, 
in bringing the matter to a successful termination, according to the orders he had received from 
the king of PortugaL The king of Ca ndia , realising how powerful the Portuguese would be when 
once the fort was built, was angry, and in his fury attempted to destroy it, but in vain. Thereupon 
he determined to distract the General’s attention by spreading rumours of war throughout 

the kingdom, in order to attack the fort unawares and obtain possession of it the more easily. 
Alarmed by the^ rumours, Lancarotus de Seixas arrested (m arcem inclusit) the Mudliars, 
Araches, and chiefs of the people at whose instigation, according to common report, the king of 
Ca n d i a was marching upon Jaffnapatam. The country was in an uproar, but he received 
reassuring letters from the General and laid aside all uneasiness. 

The Fathers too received letters from their Superior directing them not to leave their 
stations, for they were so placed that they could easily watch the enemy's machinations and give 
ns warning. Father Mathew Fer n a n d e z had already left his church, which was destined to be 
the first object of the enemy's attack, and was close to the town (of Jaffna) when he received his 
Superior's letter. Forthwith he retraced his way back to his residence, there to die a happy death 
as will presently be seen. Meanwhile, Father Bemadine de Sena, who was stationed in charge 
of the church situated on the frontiers of the kingdom of Candia, was attacked by the enemy. 
He hid himself in the mountains and woods for three nights, till f inall y he succeeded in reaching 
Father Jeronimo Froes. That night the two Fathers were qm'etly discussing the imminent war 
that was threatening the missions, when, all of a sudden, the enemy was upon them. Entering 
the church the enemies desecrated the holy things, robbed the altars and destroyed the furniture. 
The two Fathers slipped out of the house hoping to make their escape : Fr. Frees, being a strong 
m^. succeeded in outstripping the enemy, and with tom clothing and lacerated body reached 
this fort, and gave us news of the hostilities already begun and raging. 

The enemy set fire to the church and reduced it to ashes. Then the barbarous soldiers 
search^ out Fr. Bemadine de Sena and beheaded him. Then they proceeded to Mugama, a 
town situated at a distance of three miles from the place where they despatched Fr. Bemadine 
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^ey fell upon Fr. Mathew Feraandcz that same night and pierced him with spears and cut off 
his head. Then they set fire to ^e church and presbytery. Thus the two Fathers most gloriously 
tnumphed over the enemy, opening for themselves a way to heaven with their own blood : for 
me enemy is reported to have said that they waged war on churches and priests. By the mercy 
erf God only these two, out of thirty parochi, were put to death. The others fled to the fort, but 
the churches and presbyteries were all despoiled. 

^ _ This war, which raged in Jaffnapatam, caused great damage ; but it is the ruin of the 
missions which we fear most. The Christians are tender plants which shake with the wind of 
persecution, and might return to the worship of idols which they sucked with their mother's milk, 
if they have intercourse with pagans. The enemy won some people of Jaffnapatam to their side, 
and with their help devastated the whole kingdom, setting fire to all the churches and presby- 
^ries. The church of Car^va, which is situated near a river (qaae flumini ad/acet), escaped the 
fire, and the enemy was driven away from it. 

It was owing to our w'ant of soldiers that the enemy was able to come up to the very 
walls <rf this fort (usque ad hu/us arcis moenia suburbana) and set fire to the church of St. 
Dominic. Our Fathers stood by the Governor and helped him in every way till the enemy, 
S.****^^y *l*JTned by the arrival of the General Constantine de Saa in Batecalou. abandoned the 
siege. The Governor pursued the retreating enemy, and Fr. Petrus Paulus (Godinho), who 
accompanied him, came upon the bones of the Fathers in the woods on the 20th day. He brought 
these rehes writh him to this fort, and the bones and head of Fr. Bemadine de Sena seemed to 
emit a heavenly perfume. 

We envy the glorious and happy death of these Fathers, of whom it can be said that 
mey received the crown of eternal salvation through obedience. Fr. Bemadine de Sena had told 
Fr. Froes that night when he Mumphed over the enemy, that he would return to his station the 
following day as directed by bis Superior. Fr. Mathew Fernandez, as we have already said, 
returned to his station as soon as he received the first intimation of Obedience. 

^ Father Mathew Fernandez wras bom at Cochin over 64 years ago, and spent 40 years 

in the Society, most of which was spent in the Fishery Coast, cultivating that vineyard with great 
industry. He was greatly beloved by the Christians, for he was gifted with a very kind disposi- 
bon and laboured for others forgetful of himself. Appointed six years ago to this mission of 
Jaffnapatam, he^ laboured with great energy, and advancing age did not in any way make him 
relax in well doing. He baptised about 5,000 Christians and built 3 churches. He was a "lan of 
virtue, and especially excelled in obedience, which, as was but fit, brought him the martyr’s 

Father Bemardine Pecci, called Sena after his country, was bom of wealthy and illus> 
tno^ parents, and was not 50 years old at the time of his death ; he had spent 30 years in the 
Society. He came out to India in 1602, and was in the mission ever since. He leamt Ta mi l 
thoroughly, the better to serve God in the care of souls, though the study of that language cost 
him great labour. During the first years he seemed to make little progress in Tamil, but with 
God s grace he persevered and became proficient in it. It would seem as if heaven had sent him 
to the most remote station of this mission, that he may win the crown (of martyrdom.) He himself 
a^ed for tlmt post and persisted in his request for 6 months and at last the Superior consented, 
leaving Jaff^patam he paid a visit to Christopher Coelho de Loueiro (the procurator 
who told him that he would come and see him one day in his new church. * Sparc your¬ 
self that trouble, said Fr. Pecci, *for the church is situated in the forest, and is very far from 
here. ^ ' In that case,' said the Procurator, • I embrace you for the last time, for you are bent on 
Kcommg a martyr.' The Father smilingly replied * I desire nothing better. I have yearned for it 
fOT so many years, and have ever prayed that I may be pennitted to shed my blood for Christ.* 
This conversation was related to Fr. Petrus Paulus by the Procurator himself with tears in his 
eyes. 

^he Fathers are now in the Fort of Jaffnapatam, though with great inconvenience as 
the house is t<» small for so many. However they are all in good health, and very eager to return 
to their Christians and to labour for the reconstruction of the churches and the instruction of the 
people. May God grant that this may be possible sooner than we expect. 

The General is waging relentless war on the king of Candia and has brought him almost 
to the point of losing his kingdom. However, there is nothing to be done but to wait till the 
former peace and tranquillity is restored. 

(An. Lit. Malabar, fol. 438, 439.) 
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Ja College there are 14 Fatliers ajad a Lay Brother, stationed in the various resi¬ 
dences. There is much to be said about these Ftsideaces. both as regards the increase of the 
noinber of Chrtstiaiis — for each one has inauy thoiisands of souls, and others were recently con¬ 
verted,— as well as of the neconcUiation (da redKCOo) of some Christians who were brought back 
by the fear of arms and past warfare ^ the love of revolt becoming in their case a means of 
making greater progress m the path of salvation : but as the general treachery of the king of 
Candia (a gerct//reicao do JSei de Candfo) overran this kingdom, the notes (ajion/ornen^osJ wt 
expected did not reach ua. 

The Viceroy of this state despatched an Armada of 12 ships to scour the coast 

of CotTomandel, which is infested with Curopean pirates. The Capitao Mor of the Armada was 
D. Bras de Castro, a Portuguese fldaJgo of great courage, well suited for the task. The 
Armada arrived at Cochin, but the men did not land. Thereupon tvro of our Fathers, zealous for 
the salvation of the men who were going to risk great perils. Immediately went on board on the 
orders of the Superior, They heard the confessions of the sailors, and, passing from ship to ship, 
exhO'cted them to have ChriStiaji union and love among them selves, reminding them of Portu¬ 
guese fidelity and the observance of the law of God, and other instructions. In fact, they were 
so great a consolation and encouragement to the men that the Capitao Mor declared he would not 
set till the Provincial allowed a Father to accompany them as Chaplain of the Armada. 
Seeing that it would greatly promote the service of God and His Majesty, the Provincial granted 
the request ; how nseiul the Chaplain was will be seen later. 

The Armada arrived at Jaffnapatam, wbere the Governor Lansurole de Seii^as, in his 
2 t ? \ for the service of God and His Majesty, invited the Rector of the College to assist him in alt 
that concerned the Armada. Through the diligence ol these two the Armada was supplied with 
munitions and men in abundance, and set sail to cruise the coast. As a result of this dihgence 
the Armada soon espied a Dutcb vessel of great strength (tie m/n. /hroa e poder). The offences 
which these beretics have committed against Foriugal are such that the ships did not think of 
waiting for the Captain Mor who was in the rear. The van fell upon the ship and contended 
with it {abalrroarao com eifa). The clouds of shot that they discharged brought the Captain 
Mor to the scene, and he engaged battle with the ship, fighting with great valonr from 7 o'clcxzk 
In the morning till the evening. It happened that a shot of the enemy, the last which he fired, 
struck a barrel of powder of our flagship (cajjiYanfo). ft took fire and exploded, buming many 
of our men. The Captain took salt water from the sea in a shield (em hu c-scada} and splashed 
it on himself to extinguish the fire which burnt him. Then, impatient and vexed with pain, be 
grasp>ed a sword and bourded the ship with his ionate courage, in spite of the enemy's fire and 
sword. The soldiers followed him, passing over the burnt ship (fagendo ponie do sea nnvio), 
and killed the euemy. Seventeen were taken alive with their Captain, who, last year, on his 
way from Kurope, burnt 2 pataxos of valoe at Cochin. 

During all the time of battle the Father did not cease to enconrage the soldiers, assisting 
at the hour of death all those who died, till finally the ship was sacked and burnt. The Armada 
then returned to the port of Jaffnapatam to land the wounded and to get reinforcements. Though 
the Armada returned victorious, it brought 30 Portuguese less and 60 badly wounded. These 
were received into the King’s Hospital (em o hospitai off fem sua Afogde.) The Rector of 
the College undertook the task of nursing them, and invited his religious subjects, who were 
dispersed in different parts, to come and help him in a work of so great charily. They all res¬ 
ponded with charity, each bringing what he coold for the relief of the wounded as well for their 
sustcnance. 

But as the Armada had to start cruising along the coast, the Governor of Jaffnapatam 
went to a place 6 leagues from here to take reinforceuied ts { ? aviamento ) and gave fifl soldiers 
of his own garrison who embarked with great pleasure. The eldest son of the Governor took 
the place of the Admiral who was badly wounded in the fight. 

The wounded were left in charge of the Rector. As many things could not be had in 
the place, the Rector had to go a-begging from door to door with his religious and some Francis¬ 
can Friars, who did not refuse to help in a work of so great charily, in order not to let the 
soldiers die qf want. They tended the sick for a month in the hospital, and when some of the 
patients died the Rector borrowed money, for the Governor had recommended him to succour 
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such misfortunes. He took It upon bim&ell aod ran the risk for the love of God, for he had not 
the wherewithal to pa^, S^^e cl the sick were loathsome, with bodies haJf burnt and already 
fall of worms; for^ before ardving at the port, they had been on sea for six days without the 
benefit of a surgeon j others were without arms and legs, with half their bodies fall of corruption, 
and on account of the stench no one dared to approach them. One of otir Brothers took charge 
of them in spite of the nausea, and nursed them with such great charity and devotion that men 
flocked to see such a spectacle, and were amazed at such a rare example of holiness. 

The Rector also determined to convert the Dutch prisoners, and for this purpose he 
entrusted them to a French Father. ^ This Father did his work so zealously and with sach 
efficacious arguments that they were all won over. He got them to make their confession, and 
some who died were assisted by the Father in the hour of death. These died with clear signs 
of salvatioD. Their Captain, who is stiU a prisoner, and had only a small fracture received in 
the battle, did not submit; though being a man of intenigence be did not f^ to understand 
the truth. His will Is riveted in beresy, and being addicted to good cheer he does nO't think of 
giving up his obstinacy. 

When the Armada arrived at Manar grave differences at once arose between the 
ensados of the place and our soldiers, which would have caused great detriment to the state, 
if our Father the Chaplain had not interfered. At his suggestion the Armada cruised along the 
Cboramandel coast, where it captured some richly laidea vessels of the Moors, all the more 
valuable because of the capture of some European heretics who were in them, and who up to 
the present navigated all this coast with great insolence. 

Let us hope that, with the diligence of the Viceroy, they will be driven out not only 
from that coast, but from the whole of India. 

IGNATIUS LOBO. 


Cochin, 5 Dec,, 1£'30, 

{An. Lit, Malabar, foL 499-450J, 


mt 


[Cvpr. 1 Ci9ta, 1£33^] 

In this College and in the churches attached to it there are fourteen Fathers, who, with 
admirable ardour, labour Lu the ministries proper to the Society, Special care js taken of the 
ctq^L^ of Latin and the school of children. The neophytes persevere in spite of famine, war and 
other calamities, which is indeed wonderfol in Chrlslians stUi weak in the faith. They show 
great obedience to the Fathers, who find them making great progress day by day. This is 
shown especially in the frequency of Confessions, offerings, in the pious nse of holy water, and 
iu the custom of swearing by the Cross. 

One of these, a simple and pious neophyte, seeing the scarcity of rain, dreamt that be 
was told to pray, for the clouds were just about to send down rain. Rising early in the morning 
he related fUs dream, and announced with great confidence : * there will be rain today ^: and so 
in fact it happened to the no small surprise of ah. 

A church was built at Telipola, and several performances were given on the occasioa 
of its dedication. When the work of building the new church of St. Xavier was finished, many 
persons actually affirmed that they saw a bright light on the altar while the image was bronght 
in, which was done, and the Blessed Sacrament placed in the tabernacle on the 2lst of August in 
the presence of a large number of Portuguese. 

{An. Ut, Malabar, foU 467-468.) 


(To be continaedJ) 


IW. Sersoini Pfltras (aliu Eeteorti-forvq BaarePisI, OaUci rx ciTjl. IHTlQQeD*|. UltMC, I,l'DirQO«'eiix rLftniru]' 
bonit nrfbu xn, Sdv Soc. B#. tkodkli ■btdotLi doenft t.: doc,tSp4l. xLlqnoi XBxjt,C&c<eiBk IStT^S: 1 jB:l 1U4 JxtUvtxCXIii. 
CxUat Hue. Uxlxbxr ct CbmealflU t. la COeveTiliiDt TcrcxtilT xUi^ont xaxli, fral. 4 tdU C^. P. 
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fVol. IV, Part 11. 


INSCRIBED PILLAR AT ANURADHAPURA. 


Edited by K. C, P, BELL, C.C,S. (Retired.) 


FOREWORD. 


H > r ^HUS saith the King Piyadasi, de 

1 my coronalioii that I had 


dear oota the I>cvQ 5 :—It was In the thirteenth year aiter 
for the first time) an edict engraTred 


1 

X H^dpitd) for the welfare and liappiness of the people " 

'* Where this edict eiistST whether^ on columns of stone or on walls of rocki there 
care must be taken that it may long endure." ^ 


So wrote the great A^dlca, or Devanampiy^i Piyadasi, In the 3rd century B.C. 

The notable lead in mscHbing edictal records on stooCi^ thus originally given by the 
famous Buddhist Ruler of India, was followed, as the centtuies rolled on^ by countless sovereigns, 
both of the like and of alien religious cults^on that Continent, in the Island of Ceylon, and throngh’ 


out the Far-East. 


Here in Ceylon—as indeed elsewhere — royal **rescripts" on stone were at first mostly 
confined to advancing the “ welfare and happiness " of individual devotees, in short Cave epigraphs 
Later, they were Issued In more dcEad to corporate Monastic Establishments^ or to Temples ; 
also occasionally even to groups of Villages, and cut on rocks, &c. 

These fuller inscriptions of the Island partook, for the most part, of the nature of local 
Charters and Warranty Grants j but {with the sole exception of those self-laudatory records scattered 
broadcast by that insufferably bombastic ruler, Kirtti Ni^.nka Malla)^ were aU, or nearly aU, bom 
of the " sentiinent of religion " which alone had inspired Piyadasi with the idea of engraving thcfe 
inscriptions of record throughout his Indian Empire." 

As far as regards Gal Santtas, or *' Lfthic Grants,"—which are found passim through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Island—these were, up to the 8th century, almost always carved on 
walls of rock " (hills and lesser outcrops, or adjaoost boulders)—within, or hard by, the 
confines of the particular Temple to which the dedication was made. A very smaD proportion 
was incised on scutpiared stabs : stdl fewer on pillars. 


With the advent of the 9tb century, the fide of columnar inscriptions," set in strongly, 
reaching its flood in the lOlh century : after which it ebbed, until by the 14th and iSth centuries, 
the old order of sOTinas graven on rock and slab had weU nigh wholly reasserted itself. 


During tlie long and prosperous rule of Sena II the craving, so lo speak, for the erection 
at Temples of these " Conndl Pillars " (ot/drtf A'OJita ; samvoid pahan) by Buddhist Incumbents 
(first mainly noticeable in the reign of his uncle and immediate predecessort Sena I. A.D, 846-866'^) 


t. Scoort, TUc ItutMpUon* C-/ /mL smi., npHnlu Uf;, ^ 33, 

1 . "Tfar cflTliul wUtted 4a^swj]la tbftt ttiT*b€tv liiiWmvd IQ Ind^vuv ibe p rocjlciniilaiu cif Ibc Eiidilblct khae Pirhdul, 
or irbijclt wrtllcD ivI' vd die»mt sbanifteri, Tbe tnuTiptloni W .... Isdla- 

ticBM polat to » ofljUul at tit ImUon Alplubn* ^ < Btiraall, So^ti innUaii IBTB, up, t-1). LHflitiv wmX* and tic 

Vftb# aldm Indlui alpli»1w1: tbo ritciuiTAme W wrtttmff fp ibttLxlb cofilDTf RC, (SoXltoi', BrdAina 

3. Soo MtllUr, CrftoK /wetipHow. A-S. Anactal RvpPrt. leiMl t WO- VdL II- 
I;. Na IdW ri ptlv of Ssu. I Iul* foE bom publiibHl, m .Ibt il* U koon. 
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became marked, and grew steadily through the five succeeding reigns (A.D. 901-952)_four, 

those of Sena ITstwo younger brothers, Udaya I and Kisyapa IV, and of his sons Kisyapa V 
and Dapuln V. 

The neat quartette of sovereigns—Udaya II, Sena HI, Udaya III, and Sena IV—reigned for 
comparatively short periods ; which, further, were not altogether free from foreign and internal 
trouble (A.D. 952-975.) 

But under the firm rule of Mahlnda IV (A.D. 975-991), younger brother of Sena IV, the 
practice of allotting gal sannas revived temporarily ; only to languish, after the Choja invasion and 
the deportation of Mahindu V, once again until the days of Vijaya BAhu I (A.D. 1065-1120) and his 
even greater grandson, Parikrama Bihu I(AJ). 1153-1197.) 

The Pillar Inscription (PUtes IV, V) dealt with in the present Paper, is being edited at the 
request of Mr. D. A. L. Percra, Mu h and ir am, Native Assistant to the Arch 2 eological Commissioner. 

The circumstances connected with its recent discovery at Anuradhapura are clearly set 
out, in addition to other interesting details, in the informative “ Introduction," penned by Mr. 
Perera, which i mm e d i a tely precedes the Text and Translation given by the editor below.* 

This Introduction " may be supplemented by a few desirable particulars :— 

(i) . Owing to its having lain buried in the ground for many centuries the pillar is in an 
exceptionally good state of preservation. Only some half a dozen aksharas are open to doubt 
in a total ol over 330, despite their shallowness. 

(ii) . The type of writing which covers sides A. B. C, coupled with the name of the 
royal grantor, Siri Sang (Bo) Abaya. at once enable this pillar (as Mr. Perera has righfiy 
surmised ) to be assigned unhesiUtingly to Seoa II, who enjoyed a glorious reign of thirty-five 
years (A. D. 866-901), emphasised by the conquest ol MadhurA, in retaliation for the Pi^tjiyac 
inroad of the previous reign. 

(iii) . The archaic forms of the characters (especially of elongated a» and , and 
of variant cO ), conspicuous on the pillars of the ICth century, gradually gave place to the rounder 
shapes, now perfected and in printing-press use at the present day.* 

By the time of the reigns (A. D. 1153-1207) of ParAkrama Bahu the Great and his nephew 
Ni^^a^ika Malla, this transformafion had, to a great degree, been effected—the contrast between the 
writing of the 10th and late 12th and early 13th century being very noticeable. 

(iv) . The present is the sole pillar, so far discovered surviving in its entirety and 
legible almost throughout, of the extremely rare " inverted type ; ” whereon the record is cut, 
in regular horizontal li n es, but from bottom to top of the pillar, on each of the inscribed sides. 

This puerile "conceit" of the stone-masons entrusted with the engraving_it can 
hardly have emanated from Royalty itself, or from the Chiefs responsible for the execution of the 
lithic grant, or from the special desire of the Temple incumbents interested—appears to have been 
confined exclusively to the inscriptions left by Semz II. 


8. With hit ** Introdoctlca ** Mr. Ptr»» alto tirpplied ttetaUt* Text and TratudaUea. Tho fonnerdiffan hot aliabUT 
from that b«ra pabitabad hj Um editor of the iaacnptloii. ' 

a Tot the fradnal proee** of erolotlcn. with the irrltiac oa the lownbed pUlan of Beea 11. Cdaya I, Kaarapa IT 
tbatcBffrared oatbetlab record# of Mahiada IV. and the rock eplcraph of Vtlaya Baba 1 lia Ambacaaiava). compare the rock 
aad alab laaciiptioa* of ParAkrama Bkha 1 aad MlMaaka Malla; aad tbeeeaaata with tboee of Hthaed l£tk eeatary Kiaaa 
and later pal taaoM, ap to the oomateacemeat of the 19tb oaotory. 
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No more than [bnee other similar "" freait pillars " are known ; and these ^all more or Icis 
damaged) belong lo one and tlie same King* regolarly stj'led StW San^ .Sco^Cor flta),“Oaecif the 
two biradas adopted by Ceylon rulers for many cenlnneSr ^ 

^y). On Ibe fonrth face* Side D, of Ihe pillar are sculptured, in very high relief," the 
four Qmbhmsj almoet invariably found on inscribed pillars of the lOth and llth centuries, 
(very frequently accompanied by figures of the jun and moort,ejcpre5siveof permanent endurance) 
but usually not all cut on one side. 

These symbols represent:— 

(a) Dckftta, or sickle, emblematic of the landed-property granted, i.e, tilth bearing grain 

crops." 

(b) , Wafdpata, or Buddhist Priests" fan, signifying the Bhikkhu Sargha, or Community 

of Monks, to whom the dedveatioa is made. 

(c) , (d). Crow and Dog. These {cynically honoured by being placed on moulded 
pedestals) symbolise the curse against disturbers of Temple rights. &c. 

The imprecatiou not infrequently appears, as here also, cut in full on the stone in 
specific terms, C/. the variant: meyof utangnd kola kenekun fta havudu bala vonuyi, “ shottld 
any one transgress this (edict), he will become {in a future birth) crow or dog,^''" 

{vi) The pillars utilised daring the mediaeval centuries lor Ihc reception oi these gal 
sannas followed virtually fixed line^ in their outlines, 

A shaft, approiimatcly 6 ft. in height aud squared to about 1 ft. section, fonniiJg a 
four-sided rectangular column, was crowned as part of the pillar, by a shapely flower*vase, or 
(where economy, Ac., demanded less elaboration) a rough cannon-balltype capital, such as 
may be seen topping masonry piers flapking the entrance to many a modern residence. 

The lotus-filled vase and its podmo petal base in this inscribed ptHar, as in other mstances, 
is of the best-type—a smaller replica of the bold bellying vases, sculptured In full round, to be seen at 
the Doratu, or Porticos, of the Abhayagiri and Jetawanarima Digabas at Annrddhapura, and also 
elsewhere— quite probably intended to reproduce in stone the colossal‘"golden vase” in which 
the shoot of the Sacred B6 tree was brought to Ceylon Irom India in the reign of Ddvinampiyc 
Tissa, the contemporary of A^dka.^ ” 

(vii) The contents of thb InscripUoa conform dasely to the stereotyped lines of all these 
mediaeval columnar records—if more or less eitended and varied on other examples of the 
numerous inscribed pillars of the lOlh and llth centuries which survive.'= 

Briefly, it is recorded on the Pillar that 

t. *■ luvertini typ*' pUlor* tavttrtn botmI coIj at ritydKtcfi* Ji'twofa, N. W, T. fear^ V'elJmihu'pcIfftdu, W, C. V, 
<T Bth ye*rJ: N.C, P, JT Utli yiirj. Tht U*t of tt™ bai iluce biefl wlifwUT deUrtred- 

a. It li DoaiWl to m«t with InKTibBd pLllni* vn wbieli Vtw tmtiltBai arc aurulfi. retie/, for « pbot<irnit>h ct ttat 

at AyitlatTcWii. IL Plat* oppOiriiB p. SB. 

^ xise li cut At timci lo Wdfti like & curtLsg Trper Ihit it hdi beeis takrtt fcr 4 inAkc. Sat 

OD xiulcc esiMpt the «ibni St" tny Ktiiictiry Jo Biiddkl.Mii, md tkff tiWqUHotti trt(t with in Oe-Tlan hAve: 

ifcBlfawn MURtite fnoctura s they flr3« on JLceir&l tank l>UDdB.Ae:* u wirdlAin flt wat'er. 

10. Th« wow Slid dOf {Alwaya c»n‘*d In troBlflt, here to riahl: hyt Ln thli Te*pcct the [irBclbcv VariiH. The 

dos (era thli eJid niRnr Aiwrthcr ii either Hwnt la e*t rJee plued In a bnp Iwtore it. Or hne vcmlted Vtn it 

bid eMwnmed- EJyiae ImpleeatlOTti ipeeily the eRIlniror hm bIvcb to ewv". *td doei ae part Of the curw, 

t1. yraBouonea, 1CVIT1. 

'^nitMt rnuit'^ hy the tClyv tihoald ilwiyi ea[il.|tJ o fe ren I elmiee, wtairh ire welldeecffhcd U> the Indim tiw-liwikii Itnd 
iH leiillj' noeewiry to their vilIdtty; thoo iJe ^ li} ihe donor'e roDetJsiT:<^1 the deiorlptlen alT the '□atnreDf Itc (rnot, the |Mople, 
nr pereon, on wtram U t" eonfeired. me ahjeot ter which IT li made, end it" icooditiohi iiBfl dite % tel impreciitJaBi en riDliton gf the 
araht - Cd'j Rlltelitltrae o( wiiD»Ree where IhejETint is Dti* lutoenph. J ut tiieSy. 

U lame ditferencL’ lit the rotTfltaf the-« cliusee, hat OHch Dytia"iy riwrt'cd ItteeflUie farm"."' [PuroelL 
.'ierutk VttiWee Poteejjripky IB7«, p. lOM 
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In the sixth year of Sin" 5an^ f Bo) Abaya^s reign, three or four deputed Chiefs— 
apparently in this instance combined with certain guilds, or families (vam), also specified—. when 
assembled, upon the mandate of the King.' ’ as " the Lord of Religious Observa nets"' (Vathimtyan- 
vahanse) caused to be set up, a '■ Council Pillar faiidryi kariu) as warranty for the grant 
of the Mahinda Arame garden, and to ensure other benefccUons. bestowed by His Majesty upon 
the resident Monks of a ^^Mangala Pin vena.'’’ situated within the AbhayagiH Vih^ra entourage. 
The regulations enforced the exclusion of certain 'undesirables/' includiDg—quaintly enough—even 
such dangerous intruders as rutting elephants. 

(viii) The vfriiing, as is often the case, runs from right to left I’ound the faces of the 
Pillar, and not in the orthodox pradakshind direction. 

In the Text and Transcript printed below, the former shows the vertical arrangement of 
the Sinhalese characters od the PlUar, in three columns of parallel lines, upwards from tlie bottom 
of each side A, B, C. f the latter gives the Inscription transliterated continuously throughout, so 
that the record may be read with ease. 


INTRODUCTION. 

(By D. A L. PERERA, MUHANDIRAM). 

A I ^ HIS Inscribed Pillar was discovered by a land-owner while digging earth for putting up a 
Ihouse tn his garden, which is situated less than a quarter of a mile from Abhayaginya 

Mm Dagaba to the North-East, j c, 

The pillar measures 11 ft. hy 10^ in, square. Of the whole length ^e bottom pari, 4 ft,, 
Is undressed^ and was intended to be sunk underground. Et is crowned with a fcafirsa-shaped 
vase head, oruamcntcd at the bottom with lotus petals carved in low relief. The vase exhibits 
a full-blown lotus placed on the top with stems bearing lotus buds falling over the body of the 

vase on four ^des,' * t ^ 

The Inscribed part of the pillar measures 5 ft. 11 in. in length. On one side of the fnllar 
are carved m bold relief the figuies of a snakt:. WQtdpato (fan), a crow "bud a dog ; with a morsel 
of meat, or more probably a handful of rice, Both the crow and the dog are standing on 
altar-shaped pedestals. The remaining three sides Ejear the inscription r A, 24 lines \ B, 25 

and C, 25, ^ . u- u ’ i 

The letters are cut shallowly ; but are legible with the exception of a lew which mvolve 

a little guess-work. Their size varies trom to 3 inches. They do not differ from the type of the 
alphabet in vogue during the fOth century, and seem to resemble the characters of the Moragoda 
Pillar, except that in this uo nmhaprdna iaspirated) letters occur where they are wanted, viz t 
B instead of to in GSoto ttSto ; «fQ)to<S£f ec)sto5. 

The date of the inscription is the third day of the __ bright half of the lunar month, Foson 
(May-June), in the sixth year of the reign of King SrWsan^ AhQha^ who may be identified with 
Sena//. (917-952 A-D.) Here he is called by his hiVoc^n surname, like n^y other Kings 
mentioned In tlie lilhic records oE Ceylon, who delighled to be known by tbe titles of the pious 
and powerful rulers of the past, who enjoyed the good-will of the ruled. He is mentioned, _ hi the 
511e-v?:wa*' pillar inscription of his son Abhd SaiamewQtt as Abhd StHsang Bo ; 

while in this he is styled SrWsnn^ Abuha, without Bo, the omission, being perhaps due to the 
reversed order of the writing adopted 


13 . In bflu ol tprvM,uoa(iblr ters Ihs Eloe blmK-lO tl]» Hfir appK^iitt* iitt,Ta*d is •ome iBscriptioo* 

At tlninih mlruitfd tjcuiqdiIt wilb tbe CimiOir flot bf H't niAndBi'C. ^.ff. Pnit* KJe»ni* Pollan SlrtSinU ftp 

^Moptinnuika wlnTxmvBii-fl l^^jne Mjiiiinii Jrji*nj ilfMiir inir eUrfi Mwi'i/ifii I’dafllctu. In ibAl rtcord tb* Kjb r 

Bimed *raB Edgrapn fV, kDii the tuvti** ktiTapi. V, vitt of the twiM-cPjwned qu«n iUt- fiiini»s ijnJ U. 

SUBilariy the SieLrlTB Plllu (A. S, Amiuiv] Separt. 1911—1?, p. 

14, Sesf ni|Hnfl, KMUioif. U- 

tS. Se# fDQtnDte. 10. 

Ifl- tiLktb Ihjm Mf. UfruuioniciU Tr« (i'jHff. Vol, 1, p. 36*.l—P. 

It, XKhl. Snirer- Seventh Prairn.'ti Bet;QTt. IE@]. p. I^.—P. 
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One conspicuous peculiarity oi this record Is that, unlike other inscriptions of the age, 
It reads upwards, both frcun bottom to topt and also horizontally. This may Ik attributed to a 
whim of the engraver. 

The Inscription begins without the auspidous Swasti ^ri which is not want¬ 

ing in many of the pillars raised by the successors of Sena II. 

This is not the only omission noticeable. The King is called by his bare bitudu without 
a line as to his lineagCi valour in war, or his divers acts of merit. It Is this fact that induces me to 
assign the record to Sena 11 ; as a companson with some of those belonging to his successors will 
show that they differ in this respect 

The subject matter of the Inscripliou is the ^dedication of the garden Mihindaraman in 

Walpajiiwa-tota (?) to the incumbent monks of the Mangul Pirivena, erected by Sirtsung Abaha 
at the Relic-House i* attached to the Abhayagiriya Digaba, and the regulations enacted for the 
protection of the said garden. 

It may be interesting to note that the Mangul Pirivena is referred to in the Moragoda 
Pillar Inscription of Kassapa iV (963-9S0 A.D,)' * 

That part of the Malwatu-oya’—lower down stream known as the ArippuAru—which flows 
to East of the land whereiu the present piUar was found, may have been in use as a fcrry,^' as the 
name W'alpatuwd-fofa implies. 

Close by^ on the left bank of Malwatu-oya there is a mounds with stumps of pillars on 
Lb Indicating the existence of a niLned structure, which if excavated might throw some light 
on the Pirivena attached to " the range of {parivenas called) Kukulgui,^ ^ 

In the record reference is lU^e to Abhayagiriya Dagaba in respect of the position of the 
“ Mangul Pirivena ; and the place where it was found being near the Dagaba known at the 
present day as "Abhayagiriya,'’ the discovery of this Pillar may help to clear doubts regarding the 
identity of the Dagaba^’° 

TEXT. 
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Oct., 1918 ] INSCRIBED PILLAR AT ANURAJJHAPURA 

TRANSCUFT. 

Side 

Siri Sang (2> Abaiia Ma <3) ha radhij (4) Abahagi (S) ri vchcr (6) hi 
(7) pethi pi (8) hitiv^ Ma {9) ogul Pin (10) venhi {ll) vasana (H) Bikn Sanga 
(13) Vathimi (14) suranat (15) pUiy™ (16) vayayi ve (17) yi hasiii (18) vadi]a Vai 
(19> pa4iiv^to<ta) (20) Mihindaialnia) (21) n vatta (22) yi kam le (23) a Tff{s)sa (24) n 
QOTa(d) 

Side B. 

(t) oa kot i (2) sa dcruva (3) n? v^ssa (4) a novad (5) na mat % (6) tuu nova 

(7) dna kot (8) isa ktJl (9) vannavti (10) n ocgan (11) na ko\ i (12) si ho(tn) (13) mb^ii 

( (14) dMidiya no (15) valakanu ko (16); Vathi (17) mlyanvaha (18) use ek 

(19) l^n samL (20) yen vadi (21) leyin sa (22) vanoyehj (23) Poson'? pn (24) ra tiyavak 
(25) datFas Hindu 

Side C. 

(1) VTJ al^ (2) ni ka^iyi (3) uae kiyi ka (4) rma ikiti? (5) aniji ka (6)^ la kenek 

(7) kavndn bain (8) veti e (9) va (n6) ytvn (10) Palli-vam (11) Uiyniigu varn A (12) 

(varu) Masf{tigi) (13) li isi ICela (14) gani Nimba i (15) sa K i lin g (16) Ka i mar a Deynti 
(17) Saajan Dtyn (18) n isi Ki (19) dsali Ki (20) ai(me) etiUn (21) v? me tuvik de (22) mo 
vadileyi (23) n me atta (24) pi kapa (pfrf (25) donmahay.) 

TRAMSUTION. 

Whereas the garden (called) Mihindu Aiima, situated at Valpaluva Ferry^ has been 
decreed, tinder Royal sign-manual,for the medical needs of the spiritual preceptors,*^ the 
Connunnity of Monks, residing at Mangala Piriv^na, established by the great king Sirf S&nga 
{Bo) AbhayQ in the Dikas*"* Range (of Monasteries) at Abhayagiri Vihara,—(it is hereby enjoii^ed^ 
by virtue of this) Council-Pillarf*^ which Ha'^ been erected npon the command of (His Majesty 
as) the Director of Religious Observances"' (issued) in the Assembly,** on the 3rd day of 
the light half of (the month) Poson in the 6th (year of His Majesty's reign, that) ■— 


51. Satim AlUro^Uvg rtad^rtoaf i fA tarin g oAiJkVfn "wftb IhIhU l«“l A. M, Guiuukvm. 

HtktAllrArl JkoRTh = SuukiiL, tantUi. [PkllMtaial 

2£. PUfifanirtTif fvyii Llteni]]!,''vhjota ■hnJlIx fw Lbe crponA imdlcml treaJLmEEit " {A. 31. MudiUjArL 

23. l-aji;k<uf..«ini]w]f: 34kdu|>flc Vsa4£iH) Klv«a tiiirfsuOB. Ad«th«r niidrr- 

tilf, irtatioa Sanpa l"aW[iiiii>urion(rl» i ■compoundt»" t* Otf of Honki ami to fEbeir} SutntnR] tAF*! Cfft 

i‘«ptor)'' i.4. Iba jR^ 4 af tbe dAf- Ik. Oti^ialurA UTadAliTAr') 

£4. BdAui i Helle-MouDd “ tfWht JhuAl) = l>iia»lm Mr. Perei* md# K«AQUblf wlAi ” ottr “ i bat tJw Twliiin|| jitilt 

w&iMi utEiTvl lij rtac oeanrmvn of ptU to. Ih# ICnn^iMlB Ttuert];fUat:i tAff. Rtport, ISm, pp- HI, 6? i ^pis- f, tp, 306. tn 

i'aoiaecLlaii vlih MD«n]Ff ^ UoPHul PEriTau " bfloDjiutR to KdifTFraiil. HaaBitatld itflad £ijkur.eiti." 

!&. AIMhI- SwwkrlI,Taibll,aUnlNf laifiulapafn.B hmi 14‘‘^|V«f4DcaCtu^bar.~ 

1^. tk im uml^a n : Wa ihat -mtM btyt haca an Hko. tbaustL tba emturlca, cf tSa AB6kt tiUctal phnwkfT— 

tb* SoreraLpi wronSn* tb* rell of IhV ■* 4WrrttoT roiltaiffaa-ra^aiuft. ibA 

pmiiUiia Id pexaoD, at thD aHU.Tiiq.pdiM[ = I Sin. f «( tin Rtajits*. or oOlDan lalio Irnoad AttAolaa 

icrlbot "1, ^fnnn vrboip tbo Klof ipedallr ncmlEed tba p*thddcI al bU aatnluiatratl^iik,'' 

'‘TSla AtaenbLj of Bc^tUuapptian to baiT HctoE Conoatl, «1 BmertiairtiCi^Fly FallBiotiacluncUrL go vSlob Uta 

cBz« or ttaa pi^pAfuida and of cellfoui ^orki ipcoUlr dorEili-c^j, bdA Io wbleb tSe platr g( tSa Klnc a ctmaUrnltilg tnauDDH ^ 
(Sanart. fnr^pUotu q/ Hpodoft, tec: eU. p. ’tO- 

Ttia BAaMMatHaftaiflolraa oT As^ka'i crratlgo iraie ratiaixcd ta '‘tucap}' tb«ii»]Tai wEtil aU iKta. far tb? rilatliib- 
moDt iDil profrau <at the AAninva, aad for tbc tEdvantaac lud beDtflt oP (he laEthlnl of (-br ftryT') t&itutl for. Ol, 

P »> 




‘O* the CEYLON ANTIQUARY [Vol. IV, Part II. 

(i) Persons carrying on the (two) forms of service shall not (be permitted, to) enter 
(the said Temple premises.) 

(U) PerSQDs wbo ...... -• sJbaU not fbe pemutted to) Cdter (them.) 

(iii) Elephants in maiff/i =** shall be debarred from admission (t/f. shall not entera) 

(iv) Brawlers shall not be received {therein.) 

(v) (Provision of) /cofumtu^fr , . . . alms, &:c., shah not be prevented 

Those (//;. any one) who shah have done wrong, by inlringing these aforesaid regulations, 
wih be reborn as (lit, become) crow or dog. 

(By virtue of) this Council-Pillar, (immunity ^ > has been granted) upaij the mandate 
of His Majesty), by each and all of us (bodices and persons), to wit. Palliavaro, Dryungu-vam, 
Ave (varu),34 Miise(jigi)li. Kelagam Nlmba, KUing Kamara Deyun, Saman Deyun. and Kuda- 
Sala Kisi(me.) 


?T. A-artitn veutiT. = KtulT ilwiiitfipfcmrtfld into iltl-am igi, tail ceatblacd »tUi rJr™renr(wUli«ut iMwtiJii ■ falDL t«i». 
Mt^WicliTramBmalitritlopta tlntMnd«naBo( dcbolmrly HMtlijax W Oumuflutm, tJbM Tiartbiim 

lo OoTf(rmnpiit, iriiJ ch i$ Ti>]linr«l in the p-fcimt truulKhnb. 

What tMcUitb™i offlew* r«nakM ThgjrniJiy " tdix nj|]«lDr>i" (Cf. daw luid 

' ^ PtriniMi .=TW.ntlr Minted coutf rorn i>r or 

* IcwrlptiOB, aaurtfilmpxru 4/^. Xn-L 1, p. ctrutBif 

ivoc acw na ramu f^. , 

^ mil tocBBimr ot thit Irrai idBol, tliU In dcubt. It iHTuriaWj ttppf^rittUlrf x hb 

ftfiam tfH, t, K’ dflmtfn ^ur Pfee Tcrid) fifi runfrid i®* fio, gej jr. l pamI m 

20 will ttfu,. land wtigm <1=^. if ihc'.sCtcd Jotn «eliEiiic ^ni^dxT., ta.y 

tUuftlBy beconie vild bud ouircrcrtiiL 

txke m- itfNEtn er *0 tUntaUu which huT* b«efl rrepttftd with IjhII: ftto cirnniiitn pnrh Thrjiw''^ 
a Mifs dlftAEUw^ and, osiiallr, U will pAtcnlcc of tfctiu readily Aflt-r haTmir ii^Linmpri f + 

mf ..Ik o.d.wuM il." ISIrs, JSfJ. 

«w.ta.»). Al«. .u^lrti -mukria-i Tb. |lj,„M|,j. „ ,1,, ,w» M„i., ,1,,. 

Pcroni wooU read p^d) lea vet lha true meanLnjj of the vrord, or word*, belorw dcm<id(va apEtenneo " 

S. M ir„i,V.L 1, p, ,i,,. 'n. ..S, „™ 

>». wou.^l,»dta„l»lb.i,k.,«,r-..., I„tk«: „.dj..,c piii„ .. 

or nlj '■ fWrfrAfra ntenp laqli,'^ ' r. r- 

33k ^Boyavat,: Taheti ai=ihe modera SEflhn !#«: pratiHinm. iViii o Clip« 33 , £ 2 j j = drivn,i.£t f (toiilyj I line 2) _ iaaa 

iE^P^bahly „aela.e[a««, of ttorron. who-c a.^entlo the dedJotUop .a* 
36 . IThtwfd; The n^ital toru an pillit and *lah Emcrlptionb of iht time it A'udn-eBis. 
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FOLK=ETYMOLOGY. 


By J. P. LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S. ^Setired.) 

I csnie across a carious specimen of this la the Alatara District. An old uiau of Kirindan DaiDed 
Nanayakkara Siriwe(i Mohottige Don Hendrick Appahaini, stated that bis "'great, great, etc.» 
grandmother, about seven generations from the last grandparents, or abont 300 y^rs ago,'^ 
gave birth to two snakes, and on that account a certain land, now the subject of a claim by him, 
was given to her by the King of Xandagoda Nuwara in Sitihala " with two gold taps to feed Ihe 
snakes with milk. The grant was made on a copper stinniisQ now in the possession of Mr. J, W. 
i^ladowanwala, Rate m a h a tmaya, ^ of the Sabaragamtiwa Province, The hill on this land was conse^ 
<]uently called NaygaUkanda, and the same event was the origin of the name Nanay akkdra Sim well 
Mohottige.'^ 


KALUWEL. 


By T. Fetch. 

I N Ceyton f^otes and Queries (Part VI, June, 1916, p. CII}, Mr. P> E. Pieris writes : " Sri Rahnla, 
in describing the odour of incense, combines Kaliintfel (Black sand ?) with Camphor, f have 
never been able to ascertain what this kaluwei was and suggest that it was the very valuable 
camphor of Borneo, which de Orta discusses.'^ 

The ingredients of incense were not necessarily confined to gums and resins. Bird wood 
in his article on " Incense in the jEn(^c/o/Jtedfa Sritannica, states that the incen^ mentioned in 
the Bible included not only resins but aromatic woods, roots, and grasses, such as Rusa grass, 
Costtts, etc. Elsewhere Acorns Ch/nmus, the SinhaJese ^Sf^ada-kafiu, was used. 

May not Kaluwei be Kaliiwaia^ the aromatic Atpima Gofnn^, or Calangai ? Its name 
is said to be derived from its black seeds. 


1 , rt* itunou *ptMil hunteroE Kfllnnar, UMj wi 
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NOTES AND QUERIES [Vol. IV, Part \h 

SOME WANNI PLACE-NAMES, 

By C. W. BJCKMORE, CX.S-, and H. R. Freeman, c.c.S. 


Natural history and otter picturesque Village Names of the Tamit Waoni: 


Pandi sutichchdn — wild pi^ stuck m juud. 
Kiitavi Aadddn^ — burnt the wasps’ nest, 

^ari kalaichchan^-dro^c away the jackal. 
Mareiadttia fcalani —tank of the hit elk, 

Kidd piditta kuiam — captured buffalo tank. 
Kompan ^az'rr^u kutam —leaning tusker tank, 
Moyit muddaiyidda kuJatn — pea-fotvl egg tank. 
Alkdddi peewit meadow. 

Anai viVunfon—^ephant fell, 

Kavatdri munai — partridge point. 

Kokka todiivQi ^‘— crane creek. 

Kuthirei malei — horse hill (overlooking 
Marichchikaddi bay), 

Udumpu panchdn- — iguana jumped out. 

Pandi kaiia kuiam—^shot boar with bow and 
arrow. 

Kdkkaipanikkan kalam — crow-chaser bird tank. 
Karadi kali — bear cave. 

Kdtonchu karadikkulam ‘—four or five bear 
tank. 


Jflangii mttrichchan —broke the bamboo. 

Pdkkti surichchan —arekanuta hung in clusters. 
Tentook out the honey, or 4 honeycomb 
hanging from branch. 

Unchat kaddi —pul up the swing (swings a 
common amusement in Wanni).. 

Koddli paHchchan —snatched the aie. 

KqtiJu ^/nrfdn—ate the poison. 

Kolulta rtturifidn —broke the neck. 

■tVanavdlan padda tnutippu —breach of tank 
where bridegroom held up. 

Ammi vailldn —set up the grind stone, 

Vedi veifta kallu —blasted rock, 

Oddi sudddn —burnt the stubble. 

Siidu venfa pilavit —burnt straw plot. 

Podun koj7pi?oi»u^dwarFs plot. 

Karoppu —jammed in the fishing basket 
(a local way of fishing in tanks). 

Kudumpicheddiyvt —village of chetty with 
tuft. 

Pavitii kitttVQn kudiyirippii —dwelling place of 
old Ulan Paul. 


CWaiynmi pandi adifto kulnm—tank where 
boar charged Udayar. 


The Sinhalese Erupoidna appears under a Tamil camouflage as Eripordddn^*‘ climbed 
and looked " ^a hill there). 

Meanings are wanted for Kvndacbchi—tht village of Kondachchi bay, the pearl fishery 
—and the well-known village (now containing only one hut) KappachchL 


L TbJiitpuvfitilMi |>1«LiADErTaC 31r. Wjtrkvti whrn •cga.irKJ: ad Ibc tajKiffnttlik'al larr^^. 
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KNOX’S CEYLON. 


A NOTE ON THE ITINERAKY OF HIS FLIGHT. 

By Harry Storey, 

I N Mr. Jas. Ryan's admirabie editton of Knox's AaLobiograpby" he gives, on p. xrv. an 
of Knoi and Rutland's final flight and escape to Dutch territory. 

In the list the second place, aained Bocawl/' is slated to be situated in Harispattu 

but, with this identiiication, 1 venture to disagree. 

Kno*. in speaking of this place, says (p. 247) *’ the HiU called Bocawl where there is no 
watch but, in time of great disturbance." clearly proving that over this hill passed one of the paths 
approaching the Kandy district, from the low country, on which it was usual to set a watdb or 
KadHTimtha^ 

Bokawela, or, more correctly. Sok<Iiawcla^ in Metrispatfa, is a village about 3 milpc. 
N, W. of KatugaEtata and there is no hill, such as Knox describes, to be found there, its. 
immediate neighbourhood being ail villages and paddy fields. 

Some 5 or 6 miles, as the crow flics, however. N, W. of this BokalawiitQ we find, in 
Galasiya Paftu, another Bokalawela and an unmistakable ^ HiU Bocawl in the shape of the 
present estate known as hlorankande. 

The village is situated just south of the summit of the estate which runs down hill, in a 
long slope, towards the north, ending in the comparative low country of the Kurunegala district, 
and what is now the estate must, at that time, have been all |nngle. 

To stiU further strengthen my ideutificatiDn of this locality the next place mentioned in 
the itinerary, " Ecckrowal," modern ikiriwaiie, is situated within 2 miles N, W. of the lower 
northern boundary of Morankandc Estate, and. still following Knox s track northward, we find, in a 
few more miles, his^' Rombodagol,'^' modern Harnbodagata^ beyond which his route is fairly obvious. 


CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 


EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
Ad lascribed Pillar. * 


O N the way from Hangurauketta to BowaLa 1 was shown a pillar, or a portion of a pillar^ used 
as an edanda^ across a small fla, with an inscription In archaic characters and a re., 
presentation of the sun and moon side by side. Some few hundred yards away there is a 
Bo-tree, at the foot of which some treasure was found when Mr. Le Mesurier was A. G. A., 
Nuwara Eliya. 

I have arranged to have the pillar, which is smaU {about 2 S'" x r3’ x 9"). removed 
and set up inside the Hangurankelta Maligawa premises and shaU try to get a ’’squeeze " of the 
inscription, so that its date may be ascertained, 

M. M. WEDDERBURN. 


L Kxtnct from Lte Dinrj- of Use auisluit OnTcfiitnin'i SEuwrm Kliji. for Lhe monlfa Jdlf, UlSL—Rd,, C. 4. 

t IniiDk BT bcftEH Ixld unoH B n TDF or tirodk to pui OTBr »■ > bridfe Bd., C- 4, 
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A Curious Carved Stone. ^ 

Took levels of Parangikulam. On the Bund of this tank I found an old carved stone—a 



I understand that similar stones have been found on several places in the Wanni and 
possibly elsewhere, but though I have heard various suggestions as to the original use for which 
they were intended. I do not know whether the question has been definitely decided. 

Mr. Haughton, who found a similar stone about 4 feet square and ** half a foot or more 
deep " at Pannai Vedduvan, refers to a tradition that '* the king used to place his feet on each of 
the flat arch-like spaces on the carved surface of the stone while his feet were being washed.” 
The stone found on the bund of Parangikulam is at present placed beneath a tree where offerings 
are made to some god or spirit, the offerings being placed upon the stone. The villagers have no 
idea where the stone came from. 

B. G. DE GLANVILLE. 


Two Old Brick Buildings * 

Trace of the proposed channel for the Akattimurippu scheme. Out with 
Mr. Robertson who very kindly took me over the proposed trace for the Akattimurippu channel from 
Pannaivedduvan right up to the Tekkam. a distance of about 7 miles. The first 2 to 3 miles from the 
Tekkam end of the trace are through extremely difficult country, and the cutting of a channel here 
with the necessary masonry works where streams have to be crossed will prove very costly. The 
mere making of one's way over the trace was arduous and difficult work. We got back at 
1-30 p.m. having been out from 6-30 a.m. A strenuous but very interesting morning. 

About half way along the trace I came across what appeared to be the remains of an old 
brick building. Judging from the fragments of bricks which 1 saw I should imagine that the 
building was one of some antiquity. The bricks seemed to be of much the same dimensions as 
those found at the old sluice works at the Tekkam. which are assigned by Mr. Parker some to the 
2nd century A.D. and some to the 12th century. I hope to be able on some future occasion to dig 
out some more perfect specimens and take measurements of them. 

In the afternoon 1 inspected the tanks of Knndnmanikulam and Veppankulam, and then 
visited the site of another brick structure about a mile away in the jungle, the whereabouts of 
which 1 discovered by inquiry from the h eadman 


J. Kxtnrt from tbe Diary of the AuleUat Uoverniaeat Aaent. Maaur. for Uio maoth of Jaty, IfUL— Ed.. C. A. 

4. Extract from the Dury ol the Amlctxat UoTcrnmeBt Aeent. Meniiar. lor the mooth of Jooe. 191&—Ed.. C. A. 
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Here again 1 found fragments of bricks of some considerabte size but was not able to take 
measurements. The bnilding is said by the villagers to have been in the form of a sinal] dogaba, 
and was apparently rifled and destroyed by their ancestors about 2 generations ago in the hope 
of finding treasure. In the jungle near by 1 found an old half figure of stone with the head 
missing, presumably a statue of Buddha. I also found 2 large dressed stones. 2 feel square, with 
square morh'se sockets about 5 inches square, which probably bad formed the bast of pillars. 
Two similar stones were found in the Pannaiveddnvan fields close to my comp. 

B. G. DE GLANVILLE. 

Kusalana hlalar Id scrip ifODS.^ 

Left lUuppaiyadichchenai early in the morning with the DJ.E. and went about 2 miles 
up the BaduUa road, where we turned off into the jungle along a survey line running due west 
towards Kusalana Malai. f had long wanted to visit this place, but this is the first chance 1 have 
had. Some description of it may be given as I do not know of any descripLion elsewhere* 

An inscnplion from one of the caves in the hill is given in Mr. Parker's Aiieferit Ceylon 
(pp. 421 and 445). but Mr. Parker himself did not apparenlly visit the place, I had tkis inscrip¬ 
tion rccopied for Mr. Bell who suspected that the copy in Ancient Ceyfan was faulty, and he 
proved to be right. Three other inscriptions were found by the Forest Ranger, who copied this 
inscription, in the jungle close by, but we bad no time to explore more than the hlU itself 

Description the Mili : We approached the hill from the southeast side, and after a 
lairly stiff cbmb reached (he first cave where the inscription given In Ana&it Ceyion is lobe seen. 
Climbing higher up the rock we came to a flight of stone steps cut in the rock and leading lo a 
pokuna. This pokuno h fairly deep, and stUl coutained a good deal of water in spite of the 
drought. On the southeast side of the pokuna there are the rematns of a wall and a quantitj^of 
slone slabs on the edge. Higher up the rock above the pokuna there was a half circle of small 
square socket holes, evidently for a railing. Another half drcle of larger socket holes ran in the 
opposite direction, but what these were for we couJd not gue 5 & After further climbing we reached 
the top. which is now a narrow grass-covered plateau with a trig-station al the northern end. 
Here there arc the remains of a dd^ohu, apparently, as well as other buildings. There are traces 
of a wall on the west side, and a number of dressed stones scattered about We found also an 
octagonal stone pillar* There Is a good view to be had from the top. which must he about 400 feet 
above the jangle. 

The rock hUl falls away steeply on the north and northeast sides, but wc managed to get 
to another small cave on the east. It has a drip ledge, but 1 could not be certain if there was an 
inscription below it or not. We then had to retrace our steps, as further progress on that side 
was impossible ) and coming over the lop again and going southeast we came on three much larger 
caves fairly dose together* They all had drip ledges cut in them, but without scaffolding ; it was 
impossible to gel up to them and see if there were inscripticins. In one of these caves we both 
thought that there was an inscription, but it was not possible to make sure. We found traces of 
recent occupation by porcupines, but saw no signs of bears, which was rather surprising, as the 
place appeared to be an ideal haunt for them. There may pc^ibly be further caves on the north 
and northeast sides, but 1 do not think it very likely, as the difficulty of approach Is loo great. 

R. A. G, TESTING. 


&. KxLrt^ (Join tlia Oigrj qi ifae cirat AjtFQll, Eafllern FkviIqcv. for th* misiii b of JoBr. JiQilS,—>:d.. C. A, 
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Oman^la Vihire.* 

Alter breakfast I inspected the tank and “ village ” and climbed up the rock " Omungala ” 
as far as the old vihdre, about a third of the way up the rock. The rock is very picturesque, and 
one comes on it suddenly out of the jungle in much the same way that one comes on Sigiri. At the 
foot of the rock there are some pillars and the remains of a building—probably a pansata. Then 
climbing up through the jungle one comes on rocks of all shapes and sizes scattered about and 
lying in the most weird positions and of extraordinary shapes. There are any number of caves, 
and the climbing is difficult as the ground is scattered with dead leaves, and one can never be sure 
of getting a firm foothold. 

About l/3rd of the way up on the S. E. side there is the old vihdre. What was a big 
natural cave has been further enlarged, and a wall has been built outside adong the edge of the 
precipitous rock. The cave was apparently divided into three chambers.— the first, which now 
has no wall (and possibly never had any), contains a big offering stone and the remains of some 
frescoes. Unfortunately, time and the bees as well as destructive man have almost wholly 
destroyed them. The remains show that the frescoes were in three colours, red, yellow and green, 
and part of a face that still remains shows that the work was very good. 

One then paisses through a door-way in the brick wall into the main vihdre where there 
are the shrines of 3 (?) Buddhas—one sedent aud two standing. The figures, which were pro¬ 
bably made of brick, no longer remain. A lying Buddha made of bricks and clay lies across the 
far end, and a stone Buddha minus his head also lies on the floor, but what his original position 
was in the building I could not determine. Passing on through another door-way one comes to a 
third and smaller chamber, possibly a devdla. There are traces of frescoes in the main vihdre, 
and a most magnificent view is to be bad facing southwards. 

1 found a fairly perfect brick, the dimensions of which were as follows :— 


Length ... 16" 

Breadth ... 8" 

Thickness ... 3" 


This corresponds to no measurements given by Parker, but my measurements were necessarily 
rough as I had no tape with me, and had to mark the measurements on a bit of stick. 1 should 
have Uked to spend another day here exploring and attempting to get to the top. but die local 
people knew of no way, and the chances against finding a possible way in the thick jungle in so 
short a time were very remote. 


No other ruins are known here, but the whole rock would probably well repay explora¬ 
tion. I examined only one very small porfion of it, i.e. the S. E. comer. There b a wide drip 
ledge running along the top of the cave, but I could not make out if there was any inscription under 
it or not. 

R. A. G. FESTING. 


C Rstract (ran the Diary o( the Goronunent Ageot. SMtera FroriBr*. (or tbo month of July, 1918.—Ed.. CJi. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRINCES OF CEYLON. 

KOTTE OR JAFFNA? 

By Rev. S. G. Perera, s.j. 

I N my note to ** Ceylon According to Du Jarric ' I stated that the letters published by Cros 
settled b«,OBd doubt Uulthes. Princes w,r. ol the ••bouse and lineage of Kotte." This 
statement does not find favour with Father Gnana Prakasar, who would rather stand by the 
ancient authorities and reject the testimony of the principal actor, Andre de Sousa, as confused. 
I regret to have to disagree with the learned Father, for the following reasons :— 

The ancient historians of missions and biographers of St Francis Xavier had no decisive 
indications to go upon, but most of them declared for Jaffna. Cros was not content with this, but 
sought information. He discovered the letters of Andre de Sousa and the princes, which he, in 
common with later biographers, thought to be decisive. Thus, in his masterly exposition of the 
situation with its lights and shades, P^re Bron writes : 

" Lucena se perd en conjectures sur le royaume ou eurent lien ces ^v^nements ct il 
prononce pour Jafanapatam. De mcme Bartoli. Le P. Sousa conjecture que ce doit ^tre Cotta, 
k moins que ce ne soit Kandy. Les pieces traduites par le P. Cros ont apporte pleine lumi^re sur 
ces faits *' (I, 292.) 

The most decisive piece of evidence is that of Sousa, who effected the conversion of the 
princes, arranged the flight, and stood sponsor to the princes. He is not a little proud of his 
achievement and hopes to turn it to good account. His letters are given below. 

In his letters Sousa speaks of three distinct persons, the King of Ceylon, the King of 
Cande, and the “ Seigneur '* of Jafanapatam, without ever a shade of confusion. The princes he 
converted are said to be sons of the King of Ceylon, and Sousa, if any, ought to know. He calls 
the “ Seigneur ” of Jafanapatam, usurper, murderer of his master, persecutor of the Christians of 
Manar. He is never accused of murdering his son. Moreover, Sousa does not give him the title 
of King ; he is only " Seigneur, ” while he is never weary of calling his proteges Princes. Accord¬ 
ing to him the ambassadors of Jaffna declared that they were dissatisfied with the ruler of Jaffna, 
and wished to have the sons of the King of Ceylon to rule over them, for they were formerly 
subjects of the King of Ceylon. 

The King of Ceylon is said to be the father of the princes, and is accused of causing the 
murder of his eldest son. Thus, if Sousa’s testimony is worth anything, the princes are not the 
sons of Sankily but of the King of Ceylon, who is quite a different person. Who is this King of 
Ceylon ? First of all “ King of Ceylon " in the mouth of a Portuguese means the King of Kotte. 
That Sousa meant the same can hardly be doubted. For, who else is this King of Ceylon who is 
neither the King of Cande, nor the Seigneur of Jafanapatam ? 

To interpret “ Prince of Ceylon (= Jaffna)," ** King of Ceylon (— Kotte) " one must beg 
the question, for it supposes that “ we have seen that the King of Jaffna is the father of the prince." 
To reject the clear statement of Sousa in favour of the conjectures of ancient writers is unjustified. 
It should rather be the other way about ; for Sousa, unlike those estimable authors, speaks from 


1. C. a. a/.. it. lii IW, not* 14. which Fktber OnuM Frmkjuar diKTiurt m C. a. a 1. A lv,29,a tqi). 
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personal knowledge. Father Gnana Prakasar insists on the fact that history is silent about the 
sons of Bhovaneka Bdhu. Nay more, we have reason to think that he had no sons. If we knew 
this ior sure. I should only conclude that “ son *' is not to be taken literally. It would indeed be 
hasty to conclude that they were ‘“sons *’ of Bhuvaneka B^u ; for “ son ” and brother ** seem 
to correspond to the Sinhalese “pu//d," “ aiya and “ malli, *' which are by themselves indecisive. 
In this matter the only reasonable attitude is that of Mr. P. E. Pieris. who calls them princes of 
Kotte, but hesitates about their real relationship to Bhuvaneka Bahu. 


Regarding the place where these events occurred Sousa only says it happened " when 1 
was in Ceylon.” He speaks of Jaffna and Kandy but by “ Ceylon ” he can only mean Kotte. 
Fr. Gnana Prakasar observes : “ In interpreting de Sousa’s words we should bear in mind that all 

early Portuguese writers have used ‘ Ceylon ' in a very vague and misleading way. He certainly 
confounds Jafanapatam with Ceylon more than once (cf. Cros I. 285)." In the page indicated* 
Sousa speaks thrice of Jaffna, but I fail to see any indication of a confusion. To say : “Cette ile 
de Jafanapatam est Tile meme de Ceylan. dans sa pointe nord-est " is not to confuse Jafanapatam 
with Ceylon, however awkward it reads. Sousa knows Kotte ; of Jaffna he speaks from hearsay. 
Besides, Sousa is not precisely an early Portuguese writer. He speaks from personal knowledge, 
unlike the Portuguese writers who have deserved the reproach. 

From Sousa’s description we also gather that there was a “ church," *• two Franciscan 
Friars,” “forty to fifty Portuguese.” and “many Christians" in the place where the events took 
place. These seemed to me to point to Kotte. Prince Joan wrote to the King of Portugal that 
the marvels that attended his brother’s death caused many conversions “ de sorte que dans la 
ville de mon p^e, et malgr^ ses defenses, on ne fait que baptiser’’(Cros I. 283.) I think this is 
scarcely true of Jaffna. Fr. Gnana Prakasar objects : “ Correa in his confused account of the 
princes being transported to Goa speaks of * some Friars who had taken up their abode there in 
a little hut they had made. Surely the Franciscans at Kotte bad better accommodation than ‘a 
little hut. Nor should too much stress be laid on the church mentioned by Sousa. The church 
referred to might have been outside Jaffna as well." Now Sousa’s testimony has nothing to do 
with Correa s confusion and his little hut. and one may be pardoned for insisting on one of the 
few indirect indications we have. 


Regarding the Friars Fr. Gnana Prakasar writes: ** Jaffna bad certainly been a scene of 
missionary labours before 1544," and caUs upon the author of The Portuguese Era to bear 
witness that, “ as early as about 1520, some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom." 
Besides : “ De Sousa had taken two Friars with him. This fits Jaffna rather than Kotte. where 
Villa do Conde and otlier Franciscans were more or less permanently settled." I can only reply 
that we know that Franciscans were in Kotte in 1543. They were not all there of course, but 
some of them were. Some might have gone to Jaffna, but we have no indications of such a 
journey. According to de Couto, the Franciscans had established themselves in Panture, Macu, 
Berberi. and Beliguao, perhaps also in Caleture. There is no mention of Jaffna. When Sousa 
says he brought two Friars, he can only mean that they came along with him. According to de 
Couto “ the Friars arrived in Ceylon in company with the ambassador ’’ and Sousa says he came 
to Ceylon “ on the orders of " the Viceroy. 


2- Sm uxtandlTia^latioo Mow. 
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Sousa's testimony must be taken as a whole, and it is unmistakably fatal to the Jaffna 
origin of the princes, it is a pity that Cros does not give us the letters of Don Joan in full. He 
thought Sousa's letters to be conclusive, and gave little of the prince's correspondence. From 
what he gives ^ we learn that Don Joan asked for himself the title of “ Prince of Ceylon and King 
of Jafanapatam. leaving to his malii the perilous “territories of his defunct brother.” I thought 
this involved a clear distinction between the “ kingdom of Jaffna " and the “ territories of the defunct 
brother. But Fr. Gnana Prakasar says : “ The martyred brother might well have had some 
territory assigned to him as Crown Prince. That such <)uasi-independent jurisdiction existed in 
the kingdom of Jaffna is gathered from the Ydlpdna-VaipavQ~mdlai, unreliable as it is as to 
details. Was tlie territory, over which such <)uasi*independeDt jurisdiction was exercised, ever 
assigned to the eldest son of the King ? The martyred prince is not called “ Crown ” Prince by 
Sousa or by Don Joan. He is '* Prince of Ceylon,” ** son of the King of Ceylon," “elder brother ” 
of Don Joan. If there is any proof that such a principality was assigned to the eldest son of the 
King of Jaffna, then the distinction between the “ kingdom of Jafanapatam " and the “ territories 
of the defunct brother " is not at “ variance with the Jaffna origin of the princes. ” That is all. 


Along with the French of Cros, I give below the translations published in the Jaffna 


Catholic Guardian. 1 have ventured to make a 

De Goa, 15 Novembre, 1545, Andre dc 
Sousa ^crit , k I'lniant D. Enrique ; 

“. . Etant a Ceylan, par ordre de D. 
Martin Alo. de Sousa, je requis le fils du 
roi de Ceylan de se faire chretien, et cela 
bien longtcmps, ct je continuai mes instances, 
par I'entremise de deux frayles de saint 
Francois, qui j'avais amenes avec moi, Je 
travaillai tant, qu'il ctait convert!, et j'allais 
partir avec Ini pour le faire baptiser k Goa, 
quand le roi son pere le sut; il le fit tuer par 
trahison, et ordonna que Ton brulat son corps 
avec grand ceremonie, selon I’usage. Dieu, 
k cette occasion, fit bien des miracles ; la terre 
trembla, on vit dans le ciel une croix de la 
grandeur d'un mit. et la oti on le brula, la 
terre s’entr'ouvrit en forme aussi de croix. 
Quand le roi I'apprit, U fit combler ces ouver* 
tures, mais la croix se forma de nouveau, chaqne 
fois qn'on la fit disparaitre ; ce qui occasionna 
la conversion d’un grand nombre de gens. 
Pour moi. j'ai fait, de mes mains, deux cents 
Chretiens. 


few changes, indicated in italics. 

Andre de Sousa to the Infante D. Enrique. 
Goa, 15 November, 1545. 

“ Finding myself in Ceylon by order of D 
Martin Alo de ^usa, I sought for a long time 
to make the son of the King (of Ceylon) a 
Christian, I persevered in my appeals through 
the mediation of two Frades of St. Francis 
whom 1 had taken with me. I laboured so 
much that he was converted, and I was on the 
point of taking him to Goa for his baptism, 
when the king his father had intelligence of it 
and had him treacherously murdered. He 
then ordered his body to be burnt with much 
ceremony according to usage. God caused 
many miracles to be wrought on this occasion ; 
the earth quaked and there was seen in the 
heavens a cross as large as a mast, and on the 
spot where he was burnt the earth opened in 
the form of a cross also. The king hearing of 
this had the openings closed, but they re* 
appeared in the form of a cross every time they 
were covered. This became the occasion for 
the conversion of many people. 1 myself have 
made two hundred Christians . 


S In hu Utur of 15 October. 1546, Doo Joan a«k< the King of Portugal far the foUovtog faToora. Crot I 2®. TraaaJalod tn 
the Jafma Catheiie OuanUam, l(l.d.If. 

" 1. To confer 00 me the ttUea of Prince of Ceylon and king of /afanaratam. 

S. To grant me joriedictlon orer the Cbrietiane of Comorin. 

S Toreeerrefor me the right of dietnboting tbe rarioue oIBcae and chargee m my lande, independently of tbe 
OoTcmor of India. 

4 To grant 4o my brother, D. Lonie, tbe loriitortee of my defunct brother. In ae much ae our father withdrave them 
trora him or exdodcn him from thie eocceaeion ae a Cbriitlan. 

5. In the erent of God dispoeing of me that O. Louie may become my heir. 

S. That tbe pearl flahere may pay me a lory. 

That Matter Dlogo may come and rciide in my ctatee and that be may be made Biehop orer all my domiaiooe 
Thai Aodre de Bonea may. throogbont hie lifetime, beOaptaln and Oororoor orer my domiatone." 

Don Joan U erldcntly a tool in wlacr hande (Souea, Maeter Diogo or both *) 
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Lc Roi voulalt tuer ses deuiautres fils plus 
jcndes, et moj avec tux- Kous nous Tiefugidmes, 
les dEiii princes et mol, avec quanmte d dnqu- 
ante Portugais et bcaucoiip de daretieiis du pais, 
dans uue ^glise, ei puis, non sans grande diffi- 
colte, risque dc ma personite ot perte de mes 
biens^ nous sommes arrives dans rinde, etc/' 

Le 20 decembre, meruE ann^e. Andre de 
Sotisa ecrit an Rrn de Portugal : 

“ L'an passe, j'^rivis a V, A. comme 
j'amvai k Cochin avec an prince de Ceylan. 
qne je fis chr^licn^ Huit jours apres que ies 
vaisseaux furent partis, vint un fr^e du Princcj 
plus jeune, et beaucoup de noblesse de CeyLan ; 
ils se f;rcnt bjentot chretiens, et le prince prit 
noai D. Louis. Je vins, avec eux tons. 4 Goa 
on etait le GouverneuTt Martin Ao de Sousa, 
qui les rc^ul honorablement el comme il con- 
veuait k la qualite de tela princes el credit de 
V. A- Le Gouvemeur voulait les envoyer 
mettre en possession du royaume, a la place de 
leur fr^re, que le rot a tail moarir, et s’^emparct 
d’uii fort, 4 leur profit: on allait partiravee 
uioi, quand arriverent nouvelles que les Rumes 
veuaient sur nous. Je ne crus pas devoir 
m'iloigaer de I'lnde J je fis que les princes 
allassent s'offrir au Gonvenieur qui leur plut. 

Au milieu de rhiver, arrivirent, de JaJana- 
patam. des arobassadeurs aux princes et au 
Gouvemeur ; ils dlsalent; * Ancieunement, noas 
etions sujets da roi de Ceylan ; or, le Seigneur 
que nous avons maiuteuant nous tyrannise 3 
les fils du roi de Ceylan etant devenns 
chretiens, nous desirous les avoir pour souve- 
rains, obeir an roi de Ceylan, et nous laJre 
tens chretiens/ D. Martin Ao. de Sousa« 
inform^ de ces choses. arreta qu'iJ y enverrall 
les princes 3 : mais alors arrlva O. Juan de 
Castro, ct rien ne se fit. 

En arnvant, D. Juan de Castro manda 
venir les princes, et leur fit plus d^honneur 
encore que Martin Ao de Sousa ; il leur donna 
pour compagnon son fils, En ce tempsj ils ne 
sortaient pas de ma malsou, Juan de Castro, 
scion le desscin de son pred^cessear, resoJut 
d’envoyer les princes k Jafanapabim. la chose 
devant etre du service de Dieu cl dc V, A. 
[I envoy a, d'abord, un ambassadeur au roi de 
Ceylan, pour savoir ses Inteiitions, car on dit 
que, d'accord avec son frire, il veut empecher 
les gens de se faire chretiens 3 ce qui exigerait 
d'antres mesures. 

Cette lie de Jafanapatam est file meme de 
Ceylan. dans sa pointe uord-est. On seignettr, 
qol s^est soustralt a I'antorit^^ du roi de Ceylan. 
la tyramiise : il est haV. C'est on favori du 
precedent seigneur j iJ tna son maTtrt, prit sa 
place et fit perir plus de deux nitlle servitcurs 


[Vol. IV, Pari II. 

The king sought to kill his two other 
younger sons and me with them. We took 
refuge, the two princes and I together with forty 
to fifty Portuguese and many Christians of the 
country in a church, and then reached India 
not without great difficulty and personal risk 
and having lost all my belongings/’ 

On the 20th December of the same year 
Andre de Sousa wrote to the Kiug of Portugal, 

“ Last year I wrote to your Highness how 
1 arrived at Cochin with a prince ol Ceylon 
whom 1 made Christian, Eight days after the 
vessel had left, there came a brother of the 
prince^ a younger one, and many nobles ol 
Ceylon ; they soon became Christians and the 
prince took the name of D^ Ixiuis- 1 came with 
all these to Goa where the Governor Martin 
Ao. de Sousa was, who received them honour¬ 
ably and as it befitted the quality of such prin¬ 
ces and your Highness' credit. The Governor 
desired to send them to be pul in possession of 
the kingdom In the room of their brother whom 
the king has put to death and to occupy a fort 
to their profit. It was arranged to star! wfilb 
me when news was received that the Moors 
were coming on us. 1 believed 1 should not 
absent myself from India ; 1 made the princes 
go and offer themselves to the Governor 3 
which pleased them. 

During mid-winter Uicre came some 
ambassadors from Jafanapatam to the princes 
and the Governor. They said: ' Formerly 

we were subjects of the king of Ceylon* Now 
our present master is tyrannising over us. The 
Sons of the king of Ceylon having become 
Christians we de^e to have them as our 
sovereigns and to obey the king of Ceylon, and 
all of us to become Christians.' D* Martin Ao, 
de Sousa having learnt these things determined 
to send the princes there, but at that time D. 
J^o de Castro arrived and nothing was done* 

D* J5ao de Castro, on arriving* ordered the 
princes to go to him and conferred greater 
honours on them than Martin Ao, de Sousa had 
dene ; he gave them his son as companion. 
During this time they did not go oat from my 
house. Jdao de Castro resolved, according to 
the plan of his predecessor* to send the princes 
to Jafanapatam, the thing being favourable to 
the service of God and your Highness. He 
first sent an ambassador to the king of Ceylon 
in order to know his intentions i for it is said 
that he wishes, in conjunction with his brother, 
to prevent the people from becoming Christians, 
which would require the employment of other 
measures. 

This island of Jafanapatam is the island of 
Ceylon itself, in its north east comer. A chief 
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devoues du seigneur legitime. R^emment, 
pour mettre le comble si ses p^ch^, il a fait 
mourir sept cens et taut de chretiens. C'est 
pour cela que Ton veut mettre ces princes k sa 
place : ce sera, d'ailleurs, un acbeminement a 
la conversion de Ceylsm tout entire ci la foi 
chr^tienne. 

Ces princes attendcnt encore que V. A. 
leur fsisse justice pour le meurtre de leur frcre, 
que son f>ere, roi de Ceylan, a tne parce qu*U 
s'etait fait chreb'en. 

Depuis ces choses, est revena I’ambassadeur 
envoye a Ceylan : il dit que le Roi ne se fera 
jamais chretien et sera plnt6t more. On se 
propose d’sJler Tattaquer, en scptembrc 1546." 

Id. Andr^ de Sousa fsut valoir ses services. 
II demsinde dcdommagement pour ses depenses 
au profit des deux princes ; par exemple. qu'on 
lui accordit, pour quatre ans, la p^cherie de 
perles qui se fait sur les cotes de Jafanapatam. 
oil il a vecu avec les princes, etc. Andre de 
Sousa poursuit: 

•• Depuis cette determinabon prise, arri<. 
vd*ent de Ceylan les fray les de saint Francis, 
avec des Icttres du roi de Cande pour le gouver- 
neur et les deux princes. Ce roi demandait 
un secours de cinquante hommes, parce qu'il 
desire se faire chretien avec ses fils et ses sujets. 
Il offre dc marrier sa fille avec le prince de 
Ceylan. Le roi de Ceylan menace dc s'emparer 
du royaume de Cande. 

Quant au roi de Cande, il est dirige, dans 
ses voies nonvelles par on homme d’honneur 
qui vit dans le pays, Nuno Alvarez Pereira. 
Le Gouvemeur m’y envoie done avec cinquante 
hommes et les memes frayles. Je ferai beaucoup, 
car j'ai beaucoup de credit dans ce pays : le 
Roi lui-m^e me fait appeler, etc. Ce royaume 
de Cande est au milieu de Tile de Ceylan : 
c’est un pays tres fertile, tres peuple etc. 

Les frayles et moi nous partons, en janvier 
prochain (1546), pour le service de Dieu et de 
V. A., et je fais cela a mes gros d^pens et 
risque de ma personne. Il faudra aller k 
quinze lieucs dans I'interieur des terres, au 
milieu d’ennemis, avant d'arriver k I'entr^e du 
royaume de Cande : et tout cela, pour servir 
Dieu et V. A. Je vous demande de vous sou¬ 
venir de moi et de mes services, car je n’ai 
personne qui soUicite pour moi, si ce n’est Dieu 
Notre-Seigneur. Je laisse done tout en ses 
mains et fi la conscience de V. A. etc. " 


who has withdrawn himself from the authority 
of the king of Ceylon is tyrannising over it; 
he is hated. He was the ^vourite of the pre¬ 
ceding chief. He killed his master, took his 
place and made two thousand devoted servants 
of the lawful chief to perish. Recently, to fill 
up the measure of his iniquity, he has put seven 
hundred odd Christians to death. It is for this 
reason that it is desired to put these princes in 
his place. This will also, at the same time, 
furnish an opening for the conversion of the 
whole of Ceylon to the faith. 

These princes are waiting for your High¬ 
ness to do them jusUce for the murder of their 
brother, whom his father, the king of Ceylon, 
has killed because he had become a Christian 

Since the happening of these things the 
ambassador sent to Ceylon has return^ ; he 
says the king will never become a Qiristian. 
he will rather die than do so. It is proposed 
to go and attack them in September 1546." 

Here Sousa details his services to the King 
of Portugal and prays that the expenses he 
underwent on behalf of the two princes be re¬ 
funded. He suggests among other things that 
the proceeds of the pearl fishery which takes 
place near Jaffna be given him for four years. 
He then continues : 

“ Since the forming of this determination 
the Trades of St. Francis arrived from Ceylon 
with letters from the king of Cande for the 
Governor and the two princes. This king 
asked for a force of fifty men because he wishes 
to become Christian with his sons and his sub¬ 
jects. He offers to give his daughter in 
marriage to the prince of Ceylon. The king of 
Ceylon threatens to seize the kingdom of Cande. 

As for the king of Cande he is guided in 
his new' wrays by a man of honour who Uves 
in the country, Nuno Alvarez Pereira. The 
Governor therefore sends me there with fifty 
men and the same Trades. 1 will do much 
because I have great influence in this country. 
The king himself causes me to be called, etc. 
This kingdom of Cande is in the middle of the 
island of Ceylon. It is a very fertile country, 
thickly populated. 

The Trades and I are leaving here in 
January next for the service of God and of 
your Highness, and I do so at my own expense 
and personal risk. One has to traverse fifteen 
leagues in the interior of the land in the midst 
of enemies before arriving at the entrance of 
the kindom of Cande—and all this for serving 
God and your Highness. I beg yon to remem¬ 
ber me and my services, for I have no one who 
concerns himself about me save God our Lord. 

1 leave everything therefore in His hands and 
to your Highness* consdence." 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1607. 
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PYRARD’S NARRATIVE- 

(CGnctuded from VoL III^ page 6J.) 


chapter xxin. 


iHe expedition of ihc King of Berigat to the Afdidives . — The taking of fildie island.-^ 
^ Death of the Mdtdive king, and voyage of the author to Bengal, with a descrtpHoti of the 
islands of Alalicut and Divandttrott^ 


SymoDS 

Havidj; liv'4 five Lp. tbo^ lalulds, Ibo^ much 
agaiuuit my Will, I Ihe Opperltmi ty of leurpini; Lhc 
Lan^ua^, ai 1 have observed before, and bcin|> 
thoroughly acquainted with the Costonu. Manners^ .-^n ^ 
all other Particulars of IboM: People- And I believe no 
European ev er kociiY sO mtlcb of Ihose Inlands, which 
has encouraged me to be 30 patiicnlBi, well knowlog^ 
that none can give a more e^act Account land tlieReason^ 
becaoBC few Europeans ever 3o m ach as looeb ihcre ( 
and nODO go to residCd they arc onfortnnalcly cait 

away^ ai I was ;; and even Lc that Case, il ia most likely 
they never get away. 

Nor had 1 and my Cempanjons ever es^p'd, but by 
Ibe greatest Acndccl in ihe World ■, whicb u'a>, ihc 
sudden Arrival of a Fleet from uilli sotne 

Forces. 

The King of the Islands, at the Sight pi Ibpse Vessels. 
Red;' and I having contriv'd to stay behind in the 
lalaad, with my Comradea,' we went Abroad those 
VesseUr and made our Escape from that CaptisMty. 

In OUT Passage from the Mahiivies. the Weather 


Harris. 

After fpllowing Pcir Author through hi» Dcscnpliop 
Cif the Maldives, we are neH to recur to his personal 
Adventure^- In order lo acquaint the Reader how he 
recovered bis Freedontj and escaped from iheiicc to Ifie- 
Coutinejil of India, from whence he returned to tiiu 
llalivc Counlry.^ 

The Fact, ai he relales^ it, rnns tbns . He says. That 
in the Beginning of Lhc Monlb of FebrUaryj 160?. he 
drcofflcd thal be vrus set nl Liberty, and found a Pauage 
home to Europe, which made a very great Intpressiou 
on his Mind, insomuch that il induced him to make a 
Vow of going in Pilgrimage to Ibe Shrine of Sl. James 
of Galicia, in order to return Cod Thanks, if this Dream 
should prove true , at the Siome lime, he was exceedingly 
perplexed iu his Mind, and endeavoured lo discover 
how this could be brought about-* 

All his Conjecture* proved vain and Iruitlesa ; bul 
two Nighls after the Thing discovered ilaelf, by the nn- 
expected News that lhc King of Bengal *3* preparing to 
invade Ihe Maldives with a Fleet of iixleen Sail of large 
Gallics. 


1. Harzii retvss ttn pace here, la mlei tefel on to the Istt Aet^ttardriceDt up ca the Islaail hy a Bental fleet the isck oP 
31aU. the panuitaad death of the Sultan, and the dellvemaccor Frranl nod hu tellow eaptiTOP. 

3. SyiBDBsakkp* this diream. flDkny straidht to the lacta of the fiMuiererKweaf ax ihe Unldivrfi which he cioatrtres te ntit 
I ato the shortest postible Words, 

A Symoni laajoshislatvuateld. Bams awrtioQ that he ^‘tau^bi very bravely” is "improved ' from I^rnid’sactemat 
of BnltiBlbrmlilra s ead:— l* le Eoy se eoatuat rn dereBW fat Ini fi vu coop de plcque. & puU h count d^at&ev." He neeived 
hoflourahla bunol at Cundu kiland. 


. , \ «Wt.lateJTd««T«ith( l^andcTS hr de-if» for dlaht with the 

** * »oaiflat 4 ^i four ^ 0^4 Kegsnllaft hi- bouMty. Fyiutd proSsll tw 

ranch to baC^IrWloTod. loJlok* * vonoii dui (■ pduiJa du Boy, 06 11 y nnolt lunte* im+M de HchtHisn, d'or, d'aHtent A 

etaloyMxHabandon;^, IsnoMmyeay lamila t tetJohur h ttaiu ny mamie dcnehar quo laaokii, qoa ie donmyi ru 

da mMamli.aucc 1«oTh™. vn bsiteau. ft voemaiioaimj fsooFi aChotM : pour ntai compsguesv fit BauuoronLqiulqunluirdoi 

qn'th aDomt eoCHaa 
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b^iD^calni, vfc spent tlirec Days in teaebtuj^ tbe 

vhieb is bnt 3jii Leagnes ta the Northward 

ol tbem. 

That TtJaTid Lt ctlclD&'d with dangernns Shoals^ 
Ihnst be cAtcfnlly aVs^ided t Th? whole Cempass 
lE is bat fonr Leaghes i bul the boil Is wonderful 
fertile, prodneiag Coco^ants, Banana^ and all Other 
Things the Maldivies sifard. There is a plentiful 
Fishery^ the Air is wholsome, and mare temperate than 
in lho»e Islands. The loluhitants ^pcuic the same 
ILangoage, and fallow the same Manners and Culonia 
as the JVaidivians. 

Fro'in ^Malicut. we sail'd to the Islands ol .Di vondn- 
ron,^^ 30 Leagnes to the Northward of Maltcut. 

They arc fiue in Number, each al them abqcit siic or 
seven J>agnes to Compass, little more or less, and abool 
SO Leagaes distant from the Ooasl OI Connnor, They are 
inhabited by Malabar MahametanSt numy af them rich 
Merchaohs, driving a great Trade throughoal all /niflOi 
and particnlarly at the whence they export 

great 'pauotitics of Commodities, having their Fjictors 
set tied there. Those People arc like the other Malaburtc 
in their Customs, etc The Soil is very fmit^nl, and the 
Air healthy. 

The Malabar Pyrates oftca loitoh there, enEerlain^ 
Ing some Sort of Amity with those People ; yet some¬ 
times they do not spare to comm it Rapine there, being a 
Race who value their Inlcrcsl above all Ihn Friendship 
in the Warld j and therefore, when they cannot light 
of Enemies to plunder, they make bqld w'ilJi liieir 
Friends. Those Ufands are, as it were, a middle Mart 
lor the Commodities of the Centinent, the 
Islands, and MaUcat. 

In onr TVay theace, Eo weather the Polo I of Gale, in 
the Island oi we met with siicli a .Miiltiinde 

of Whales, as endanger'd onr small Vessels^ bat that 
they frighted them with the Noise of Drums and 
Kettles. 


On the first receiving of this Intelligence, the King 
□f Iklale issued his Orders for lilting out, with all 
imaginable ExpediUon. the large Ships, and all the 
Gallies,' Barks, and Vessels in his Dominions ; but 
belore this could he accomplished, the Enemy's Fleet 
appeared in iSigbt Upon which the King suddenly 
aller'd his Rcsolutinn, and detennined to Dy to the 
Southern Islands, in Ropes of laking Shelter there, till 
such Time » he could assemble a Force euFficienl to 
expel the Invaders, Hia best Goods were immediately 
embarked ; as also hla three Queens, each nf wham was 
carried by a Gentleman in his Arms as if they had been 
Children, covered with Veils qf Ta/fety of dfffeirent 
Colours. As soon as Ihey were on Board the King 
followed them,* * leaving his Capital altogether defence^ 
le^, and Ihe Streets full of Women crying and bmenU 
Lag the Danger to which they were exposed. 

The Enemy no sooner arrived than they divided 
their Forces, sending eight of their Gallies in Parsuit 
of Ihe Eiog, with whom, the Wind failing, they very 
speedily came up, engaged his smaU Fleet, and having 
killed the nnfortmiatc Monarch of the Maldives, who 
fought very bravely in his own Defence^* made them¬ 
selves Masters qf his Ships, Wives * and Treasures- 

As soon as these People landed In Malt our AuEhor 
snirendered, and pul biniBclf into their Kancb, dedar¬ 
ing to them in what Manner he Came thither, and how 
he had remained Prisoner there for sevcrul Years. 
They treated him very kindly us soon as they were 
satisfied that he was not a For Eugneze j for had he been 
of that Nation they would, without any Cetemony., have 
put him to Death.' 

The ConqncrorS remained abont ten Days on the 
Island ^ in which Space they curried on Board their 
Vessels all the Plunder of the King's Palace, with every 
thing of Vadue they CQOld find, partknlarJy one hundred 
and twenty Pieces ol Cannon ;• and Ihcn prepared for 
their Departure, laving every body at Liberty, 


X Ttie flultin had bat srvati BBllkB:i in all. 

i- Pymrdfiafln Id Boy s'entsu E rmlmiiqiiii pour^e lauufr eO lu tfuJerd Boyalfl qp'Jlj appallam tJyflle ifuBmia (dMirabr 
veUl diie swEani A Reyalel." Offaie: at, SLe. ujj'iti 

A No harm hetell the BdIiMs' wJrei: ihay wtra merely rvhbedcrulltlielr eapdi EhHci fij hy the MiikluvaT fiTsvcutii 

*oldi>muid mariDc^r* ; tutL «Eh4rwlfee^ well trealed. 

fi. Pj'ra'nl**Aii preHJJcr ahurd. ub ibc cottnalwiua pas poarFiaJI^ola Bui* rJvJJUli HU vray q.u.D le taua PDrtnjBlids me 
vuultuvut lUEf, A Tde loeiliLiii tout and, 1hrr.'&*le rente* fluute pcucuiB uuair, Kuis uyau* rmtuu qua veri tahltfineui leu'evlirif 
pat PortugBli,III [Qo iruktterent plus humaJutmcnl . A Ubihc ttrent me&cf h Jeur capJEala ijul iftt revtairaui lueimiue, A qni 
m'asieara [;ae Lt u'jmrhLtpVLUt de Irsl.'* 

a, pyrard boe;:— "OhlSq VU ill viiiptp|«:VH.de canoa. taut jfrM qae En*et! qni f ettoliul,^ 

11 JfetinU. IhnLCdir(M. JfdJltuI ttluud; la laL fl, 54', K, It ki uparated f rsm Ibavuctliffiila AtOl, Ibc Oamt Berthrrlr pf lb( 
thkrteee Maldive ALols, hj thn Elsht-Dciifee-ChnEfflel. which isubaut 83 mtiH wide. 

13. jHiUadurea, nr "tfaeAnduru titaada“ lb™ h called fronj AKdrol an* af Ibe ireiip. the mod?m uamt tntJhicirrei 
(Cui'aAa Jhrfpd, **t he □ [mdredTfaotLiD nrf Isle*' J,, uppllcd bj ihe people pf todla, evidcWi'ly Ifirladc* Ibe AfAkllvei, By the ustlve* 
the Mutdt ate termed A mijufiel ifram th* liLmd Aanntj. or mioplr PtvJ. The PorlBBUtiM! knew them oruollT as IbC kow-uiLr 
Islands,from Ihv rumou*Cananor coirisir who camcallrd th«r trade. (Ser loolanee iter, Vp^uflc. JTot, &x.p. ID). 

The Lahkadlsc Uloutls are Uh only ka number ficflpt, A'bdarmt, Aifi*™ and taUluhabl Ie4| arc Hr1tl*b; 

ApniU, jraiwan. Amtnif, aud AuJjirfkf Iwitb .SaAdfl, the properly ol tha Bdln Canaeor. hot under Britiih cvnliVl. The man 
lias about 200 ml]« West Pi the UaJabar eoust. 

1A Py rtf d hsi a Chapter devotcdeatuielytp adescriptlanuf Ce y Ion. f e«t ilakik/i foctcfy /Vnmf, It. Chmp. i_ pp IlO-liO.> 
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We spcnl a ilontb m onr Pwsasc to the Kiui^clam 
erf £en^a/a, o( T^fhldl 1 wiU Jiot aitti^Exipt lo fiiyc aUf 
Accoemtf ao nmny luiTricg dORC it before tut ; bcaltlR 
iliat my Stay llierc wa* short-'' * 


eyetptml, only the King's BfoUicr^m-Lav,'" whom they 
carried with tiicin, and Our Author, who went oE his 
□wo Aijrard. And who with Mine DifficcJty £ot to 
Bengal ; where he had leisure to contriyc, the beat he 
could, the if tans oE Huding a Passage hack lo EmopC. ^ * 

Of Pyrard^s subsequent Mpcricmccs, Symons has notting to say.^® Harris giv^an 
outline sketch, not very enlightening, of these Inter varied travels, and sees him back, vw the Cape 
and Biaeil, to Eorope and Ws beloved France in 1611, after nine years, absence in the East. 


Harris. 


win,. reaeiined in nenyl, die MOS.,1 dceuriin a^tkal^Pr^; 


uacjUMlI a , _ . .. L._ J rknnasir+rTnrlV W9 [tldjr^W Ull! Ug 


withdr.wm£ Uia,Mlfe=.nd Qu. ma.h^ Ti¬ 


to reuukiu auiy iOU^ei": 

«ted tniri Benjaltotbe SlalaW Co«t, inb.s„ed at ihal Ti.nc lor 

-heiicu he UFOceedtd to t^klicul, whCPC he i cuiuiaed eight MoaShs, Wiajlmg for a Dutch Ship . 

.ftcuuc ae proMSH^ htn+unat Arr*vaL he w» mipriMued u a Spy^ ana 


pziiV*dcd by Ihc Jciaulia lo go to Oochio. where, on hss timt Arr*v&l. he w» 

l^riMMa- with (hose who neuiatucd of seveuteen 
Thf JMUit^had teronXl one Master Hichirdi ftud tour Otlicr Englishiutn ironi Ihc Wofiula 
^ there, aud they alt wr« PnMacr. farther ; hut tht= Jeauit» 

.. iheu-Liberfv Thnma* bteuens aJQ, Englishman, and Rector ot Margon College ul , 

hlelloUis Trieiut a Walloon*, hleplieD e'rn» a Frcuehuian ot Koau, Willi Ctopar Almano a h^ininr , 
Sr,^s“vC?r«i«cdliic LSertroilhcenglialnnao .!», loin-ot wliom beeam. CaUnjliek.; iwo si 

them died there- . „ + . a .., 1 .^ 

Don Lonii^ Lorenco d' Eslabla arrived at Goa with the Title ol Viceroy to the Fwplt ft great Gtl^. who 
ihe more desired Don Andreo Furtado. Ten ilouUi^ alter hia CODllng ioiar g^rcat Carracks arrived, ea 

1-iv.UaJ atpacted L»l»n. bnl tliay know ost wbal t-ssnw ot tbc 
tll^ itircu »“rMpamtad by aTompcl^lbs Capa ; in .acU wero onlbarkcd a Ibon^d kecMna, MdJ^. 
Mm-iiwra Jcfituts aoS plbcr C tilurclnnEn, widi Jlci-chanl. and Geatlcmcu ; bnt whan thay anivcd al 

nntrhnnSS by ruson ol Iba bickntaa imd Miaaria. Ibay andoiad 1 aighl 

Months at Sea withool Sight of Land, ^ ^ i,;* 

TheM brought on Edict teom I lie King, forbidding the Eughsh, French, or Dht^ Conmier« m hi* 
Domicioiu ; and if there were any such there, to stud them away, upoo F<™ oE their 

Ou the 26ib of Dcccmhcr. 16»S, he IPyrardJ embarked for Lisbon, and on the 15th of Marc^ IMO. ^ 
Arrived at the Isle of Ditgo Rodrigur, about forty Leagues East troiii bamt LaurcJice. Alter a. cruel hto^ 
there hve Uavs together, they reached the Ulpe, S!, Helena, lirasd, the Azores, Ihc LethugS. and bavimg 
paid his Vow toSh Janies in <^icia, he arrived atRocheJ " the Iftlh of l ebrniiry, Itll. 

Thus wt have brought this Voyage lo a Condufticm withotit taking in the AuUior'i Travtli ^ough the 
rest of India, which would have nasutributcd liltlc to the Readers balisiaCtiOfl, aa coUlaimng nothing which 
tuay not be met with etsewherc, ill *5 ffOOd, or in a belter Dress. 


10, l»rnkrd gt«a hJi nan-o u " Abm ifoinfat Ttusavru« ” til. jffaml Rwi^eri Tbhnu./ttHJ nrMarifftu 

aTwU w be *Kp«wd on the luddep death, without 3 *hk, ef a lowly Vom BuIub. owIps bis 
nu tu ihe^r*tlceci amtLileriul[*Lhei who bn.1 woe his way to Ikuw.r ^.Torfh/Joui. 

pKcsrtfOUid foreeol ehamctcf, He tslandi fcUa ra ioienaeclneitflla bHiwtfsn .^f^arcrt. wh^ at 0^. t^t 

- ror what [Otiowed al the Watdi' Sij k I'rnnd f JJoD«il/< vririy, 1 P* 3JU1 ^ I tea^ aftMwar^. WUiK ai 

iqe nuilre* feltiniu * lurtereivU wtir- Xb= Rmy huidieil ^KiuifaE ChuRor. JU IHUtdiA, 

bnnacii Htmieleei tee 4i(,attJ*tMU»hEr wfca-kho&lil hi hinv: ind thl* wiif eontleuieg aloortim^ v , v,. , 

,llia.l„l b.J(lni.Ki»4 » (airily-imun, 01 or BlIMi ikot i-iita*' 

“ o=k,...s4 „.w4 

him »j,lue»Q**fiiln. Ucleiitersdall who itrere eaiuluji 1 roeble. ftud »0 f wtored v*aie r™|iw m 

the Prure fuhuniA^™ <oi|urwj,= rilled ifa/«a J-rlu Ii™ he name of He 

FAllEfulu A*nL dow nuL mhoi tohure b*pi» ackeuwtt.a«ed a, J wi^^ur^did W Refer™% h»iu 

rtirithllJhimrL«BfHeKlBfiol Lho»«itlV4t*l Itiiihim t*he eul^in of y> niid * t'^O wn ^ Mb- capllvHy. sOntrf^emB 

Tb.k lielUu .nay w.U hav. here H*l .t svuor 

of He relAatakol th* radm. very nrh aud valiant ntkmed Mpbemnvad lUnuTikiiru*f«o, faibet Ot SolTin 

iTsMJVC iHiUaft- iwkte olSulitmill kiUtd by iti* fcirluira*M:yand M hi* *i4«e3t«' mpoewu h 
iotuhludto iklKclii- tan on He Htoue, buU(^ riLlsurc, .uClBMdcred muinatlou 

ionihlinjio^^^ (curukufc India ftlldthe Far Euft, aMedie tusfiveoIeapltv^y atIh-MAtdtTrr. 

d «l JlMMliy 1. Ik. »«. 16U11« vkllU. Owl b. Plri-dl" 


resf'aod I*¥iiyit! 
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THE STUDY OF CEYLON HISTORY. 

By THE Hon. Mr. R. E. Stubbs, c.m.g. 


I remember that, in speaking at a prize-giving not long after my arrival in this 
island, I mentioned that on a recent visit to the Training College I had 
been struck by the fact that, while the walls of that building were adorned with 
some excellent pictures of scenes from English history, such as Alfred and the 
Cakes and the Murder of the Princes in the Tower, I had looked in vain for any 
similar representations of scenes from the history of Ceylon, and went on to urge 
that Ceylon boys should be instructed in and encouraged to study the history of 
their own country. The answer given to me at the time was that there were no 
suitable text-books. Later, a high educational authority confided to me that the 
real reason for the neglect of the study of Ceylon history was that it “didn’t pay”: 
marks could not be earned by it in the Cambridge l>ocals or the London 
Matriculation Examination. 

1 am not sure whether or not this remark was seriously intended—my 
experience is that schoolmasters tend to become either pessimists or humorists 
in about equal proportions—but, whatever the reason may be, I fear that the fact 
cannot be denied ; and a very regrettable fact it is. 

“ The study of history is, as Coleridge said ol Poetry, its own great 
reward, a thing to be loved and cultivated for its own sake and, surely, the first 
branch of the study which should be taken up is the history of one’s own land 
and one’s own people; a heritage which no child ought to be compelled or even 
allowed to forego. Perhaps while local education is directed towards the goal of 
examinations, designed by an external body or bodies, it is too much to expect 
that space will be found in an already overcrowded time-table for the proper 
study of Ceylon history in Ceylon schools, but is this state of things to be per¬ 
manent ? It is my hope and my belief that it will not. When the University 
College, which we hope to see in the near future, has developed into a Ceylon 
University—and 1 think that the development will be rapid—Itmst that The CeylOD 
Antiqaary will use all its influence to secure the establishment of a Chair ot Ceylon 


* Tb« quoution ii fron mj fAtSer’a iaaaganil loctore wb^n ukin;; ap the office of Ho^ua Profeator 
•i Modern lliatorj at Oaford. 




History as part of the Faculty of Arts. There are few ways in which a wealthy 
philanthropist could better immortalize his name among his fellow-countrymen than 
by endowing such a Chair* Indeed, it is not necessary to wait for the University 
to come into existence. Is there no rich man amongst the Ceylonese who takes 
enough interest in the past of his country to endow a Lectureship in Ceylon 
History at the University College as soon as it is established ? 

Meanwhile, until Ceylon history can take its rightful place in Ceylon 
cducauon, The Ceylon Antiqairy will deserve well of the country by continuing its 
valuable work of spreading the knowledge and love of history in the island and 
stimulating historical research, 

L^t me conclude by quoting from another of my father's lectures, 
addressed to an audience in an English country town, a passage which is as true 
fur Ceylon as for England : 

‘HVearc not all philosophers, we are not all judges, or we are not 
all, thank goodness, members of Local Boards or County Councils, but 
we do live in homes, country towns, villages, old houses or new neigh¬ 
bourhoods ; we all have had parents, who had their homes and family 
traditions. We have none of us, thankful we may be for if, tiad to 
make oursclvesj and such of us as have made or are in the way of 
making our fortunes, know that if it had not been for what the elders, 
our parents, our helpers, our early friends, the companions and asso¬ 
ciates of our mature life have done for us, wc might have been, must 
have been, something very different from what we are pleased to think 
ourselves now. That means that we all have personal and local interests 
and connexions that are worth exploring, and that, when they are ex¬ 
plored, fasten us on to the past history of our country in ways that arc 
surpassingly attractive to minds that love history." 


R. E. STUBBS. 


@cj)fon Jlniiquarg 
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THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 1798-1805. 

By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 


W E have seen > that the measures of the Madras Administration associated with the name 
of Robert Andrews created great dissatisfaction among the inhabitants, and finally 
resulted in open rebellion, and it is an easy assumption* that it was this unsatishurtory 
state of affairs which induced the Home Government to order a change of administration. But 
that this view is little more than mere assumption is, at least, indicated by snch of the necessary 
data as are available in the documents of the time. 

It is true that the documents do not fix the date of the rebellion at all closely, but, as 
the first mention of it occurs in a letter of the Committee on Investigation dated 16th August, 
1797,* it is not unreasonable to suppose that reports on the situation for the information of the 
Home Government were not sent off before the end of July. The Despatches show that the 
average time ta ken for a co mm u ni cation to reach England was about five months, and, as it 
appears that Mr. North was appointed Governor under the new order in November, 1797,* it 
seems to be impossible that the change of administration was due to the internal state of the 
Maritime Provinces. It is suggested that the proximity of this date to that of the termination 
of the negotiations at Lisle, at which the disposal of the Maritime Provinces was one of the 
principal subjects of discussion, indicates that the change was probably due to a ministerial dedsion 
to take these Provinces into the King's management, based upon the postponement of any 
proposal to restore them to the Dutch.* 


L Anttquary. VoL IV. {k 4S. 2. Il»d« by Teonrat. II7S. 

S. WtUuUn JfSS, Ctflom lAUrarg MtffUler, ITMHy. U 155. 4. MSS el tb« lato Mr. Soctcr. 


5. Ibid. 
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The Governor. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt as to the importance of the reforms, for it is to them, 
and to an important amendment made in 1802, that the present constitution is to be traced. The 
principal innovation was the appointment of a Civil Governor in place of the previous military 
administrators, the Hon. Frederic North, third son of the second Elarl of Guildford,* being 
appointed Governor and Commander-in>Chief by His Majesty's Commission under the Great Seal, 
bearing the date of 15th April, 1798. Prior to this appointment, Mr. North had been Chief 
Secretary of Corsica, in which position he had earned, according to Frewen Lord, biographer of 
Sir Thomas Maitland, a somewhat misleading reputation for adroitness in handling Paoli and in 
interviewing the Pope.’ 

As Governor of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon, Mr. North drew a salary of £10,000 
a year. He left England to take up his appointment by the East India Company's ship 
Brunswick on 1st February, 1798, and arrived in Bombay on 4th June. Here, however, he was 
delayed till 1st October, waiting for the arrival of his Commission and Instructions, which did 
not come till 22nd and ISth September, respectively. Leaving Bombay on 1st October in the 
cruiser Intrepid, he arrived at Colombo on 12th October, 1798, and took the oaths in the presence 
of Brigadier-General Pierre Frederic de Meuron, his predecessor.* 

In his person. Mr. North united several offices which have since become separated from 
that of Governor. Till the inauguration of the Supreme Court of Judicature by the Charter of 
18th April, 1801, and its opening on 8th February, 1802, he was President of the Supreme Court 
of Criminal Judicature founded by his Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799, and of the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases,* doing several circuits to the various stations 
of the Maritime Provinces in the exercise of these functions.*® He was also Treasurer ex-officio ,^' 
though the actual work of the post appears to have been done by the Vice-Treasurer, the first 
being William Boyd, who was “Assistant Treasurer” in addition to his duties in the Secre¬ 
tariat, in January. 1800,* » and probably some time before that, if not back to 12th October. 1798. 

In addition to the appointment of a Civil Governor for the first time, the reforms 
included a change in the Supreme Government. Till the date of Mr. North’s arrival, the 
Maritime Provinces had been under the Government of the Presidency of Madras, which 
represented the East India Company on the Coromandel Coast, and there seems to have been 
discussion, including a “ debate in the India House,” >3 as to what share the East India Company 
was to have in the new Government. 

The Supreme Government 

It se ems to have been at first intended that the Government of the Maritime Provinces 
should vest in the Crown and be entirely independent of the East India Company, but Dundas. 
one of the Secretaries of State and Chairman of the Board of Control created by Pitt's East India 
Bill of 1784, who had apparently the final determination of the matter, decided first that, if the 
Maritime Provinces were preserved at peace, the Crown would resign them to the Company, then 
finally decreed that their revenues should go to the Company, but that the Governor and other 
civil servants should hold their appointments from the Crown. The Governor was ^Is o to be 
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nitder the coDtrol of the Governor-General of India, while he was farther to receive instractions 
from the Court of Directors of the East India Company* and from their Secret Committee. The 
Govemment was to be similar to that of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, but without 
Council. * ^ 

This arrangement subsisted till 1st January* tS02, till which time Mr, North's l>espalc!hes 
were addressed to the Honourable the Court of Directors. No official communications with the 
Governor-General at Calcutta appear to have been preserved, but that side of Mr North's 
responsibilities is represented by a voluminous correspondence with Lord Wellesley, included in 
the Wellesley MSS in the British Museum, and republished in condensed form in the Ce^fon 
Liferory Register Weekly, Volome II. 

In 1799 1 , the other pruidpal officers of the Government were the Commander of the 
Forces, the Principal Secretary, the Auditor-General* the Commercial Resident* the Deputy 
Secretary* the Collector of Jaifna, the Collector of GaJle and Matara. the Collector of Batticaloa 
and Mullaitlvu and the Collector of Colombo. ^ ^ 

The Commander of the Forces^ 

The Commander of the Forces at tlie time of Mr. North's arrival on t3th October* 1793, 
was Brigadier-General de Meuron, who was also President of the Committee of Investigation* and 
who, as Military Governor handed over the Government to Mr, North. De Meuron was sncceeded, 
apparently In January or February* 1799,^* by Colonel Josias Champagne, who acted as 
Lieutenant-Governor during Mr* North's absence at Madras from March to July, 1799.'^ Cham¬ 
pagne's successor was Major-General Hay MacDowall, who apparently took over the command 
about tbe end of July* 1799.^ ^ MacDowall held the command till 29th Febmaiy* 18C4, when he 
was relieved by Major-General David Douglas Wemyss, and prcx::eeded to Madras as Major* 
General on the Staff as from 2311^ March* 1804,'i* with command, according to Cordiner,^** of 
the northern division of the Madras army, Wemyss' overbearing character and eilravagant 
Ideas seriously embarrassed Mr. North's none too strong government and contributed to 
the confusion which Sir Thomas Maitland found to be reigning on his arrival as Mr. North's 
successor on I9th July* 1805,®* 

The Secretary (0 GovenimeDt 

The first Principal Secretary, or Secretary to Government, the title used m the 
Proclamations, later called the Colonial Secretary, was Mr* Hugh CLeghom* whose services in 
arranging the transfer to the British of the Regiment de Meoron* and the consequently Increased 
ease of the capture of Colombo In 1796, were considered to be worth £5,000.®® He had come to 
Madras with Colonel Charles Daniel de Meuron on this business, but appears to have returned 
to England shortly afterwards, as he seems to have been there when Mr* Nortli was leaving lor 
Ceylon in February, 179S. He probably travelled out with him as they were together in Bombay, 
where Mr. North was delayed from 4th June to ^th Sepletuberj waiting for his Commission from 
England. During that time* Cleghom was sent by Mr. North to Madras to coUect information 
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relative to Ceylon, arriving there on 15Ih Attgtist, and remaining till after 8th September.** On 
28th September we find him writing from Jaffnapatam/' whither he had probably come from 
Madras, intending to join Mr. North at Colombo. He, no doubt, assumed duties on or about the 
dak of Mr* North's arrival. 

Most of the work of the Secretary's office seems, however, to have been carried on by 
WiUtam Boyd, who came out with Mr. North* apparently* In the first instance, as his Private 
Secretary, later being appointed First Assistant Secretary. Cleghom appears to have been 
often absent on other business—what business is not stated, but the Pearl Fishery was, no 
doubt, one of the occasions—and to have had " many avocations,"** and, in 1799, daring 
Mr. North^s absence* he started a campaign against the Governor on the head of the alleged 
misconduct of the Commissioners of the Pearl Fishery of 1799, the Commissioners being 
Cleghom, John MacDowall, and the Hon. George Tamour. Clcghom wrote " reams of paper , . 
to Dundas against me (Mr* North)," publicly abused the Governor, wrote furious letters, and 
generally behaved like a madman." The upshot was that be was suspended from his duties 
by Mr. North Ln December. 1799, and the Governor writes onder the date 3rd February, 1800, 
“ Heaven be praised, the " Preston" with Cleghom has weighed anchor from this place*"-"' 
William Boyd acted as Secretary to Government from the date of Cleghom's suspension Idi he 
was relieved on 10th September, IBOl, by Robert Arbuthnot, who held the post of Chief 
Secretary till 3rd September, 1806* 

The salary attached to the post of Secretary to Government was £3,(MM) per annum, and. 
from the outset, the post was considered a Staff appointment. It cannot be considered as One 
to which the Civil Servants have any Right to look forward. The Appointment will, in all 
Probability, be always made at Home."'^* This practice obtains to the present day, as does that 
by which ^*all Public Acts . . are, previous to their being published* or put in execution, lobe 
signed by the Chief Secretary to the Government, by the authority of the Governor"*^ 

The Deputy Secretary* 

The post of Deputy Secretary corresponded with that of Principal Assistant Colonial 
Secretary of the present day. The first holder was John MacDowaU of the Fast India Company's 
Madras establishment, his appointment being referred to in the Despatch of 26tli February, 1799 
(para. 11), as having been made before that date. The vacancy created by his dismissal about 
September, 1799, was not filled for some time, as, on Cleghom"s suspension in December, William 
Boyd attended to the duties of both the Secretary to Government and his Deputy, It would, 
however, appeir from Despatch of iSlh February, 1301 (para, 49), that he was about toi assume 
the title of Deputy Secretary, apparently chiefly ta order that he might obtain a seat at the 
proposed new Board of Revenue and Commerce. On the arrival of the Arbuthnois on the 
Henry Dunefns on 10th September, l&Ol, George Arbuthnot was appointed Deputy to his 
brother*^ a post which, according to the Gazette^ he resigned on 22nd December* 1802. During 
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the foUoividg year, Hichard Flasket act^ as Secretary to iht Council, the duties of which were 
generally pcrfonned by the Deputy Secretary, but there is uo record of his acting as Deputy 
Secretary, though he possibly did. He was gazetted Deputy Secretary and Secretary to Council 
from 1st January, 1&04, and appears to have retained these posts till tlie end of the period under 
review. 

The Accountaht-Gcneral and Civil Auditor- 

The Krst Auditor-General was Mr. Cecil Smithi lent by the Madras Government, who 
held what were, according to Mr. North,®* “ the two most laborious and disagreeable offices under 
Govemuientf'' those of Civil Auditor and Accountant-General, discharging his duties to the 
enthusiastic satIsfactioD of Mr. North, and being recommended by him for the increased salary 
of 500 pagodas a month or £2,400 per annum. He was succeeded by Mr» Thomas Fraser of the 
Madras Civil Service on some date previous to 3rd September, 1799.®* The Governor’s Despatch 
of 5th October, 1801 (para. 50), mentions that he was preparing to return to India, and, on his 
leaving Ceylon, his duties were distributed between two, if not three, officials. By 16th March, 
1802, Robert Boyd had become Accountant-General, to which post he was probably appointed on 
his arrival by the AlanSi/tip on 23rd January.^* In October, 3801,®’' it was Mr. North^s intention 
that Janies Scott Hay and Samuel Tolirey, who arrived with the Arbuthnols and others by the 
Henry Danefos on 10th September^ 18(11, should, in addition to their duhes as members oi the 
Revenue Board, carry on the dudes of Judicial and of Civil Auditor, respectively. It is not clear 
that Tolfrey ever actuaEy became Civil Auditor, and it is stated by Lewis that Scott Hay was 
Civil and Jndidal Auditor from 11 th February, 1802,®® However tlial may be, Robert Boyd, 
the Accountant-General took over the duties of the Auditor of Civil and Judicial Accounts in 
addition to his own from 29th September, 1802.®® 

The Commercial Resident. 

The Commercial Resident was the Head of the Cinnamon I>tparlment, the most import¬ 
ant re venue-producing Department of the day, the Maritime Provinces, after the first of January, 
1802, receiving credit for £60.000 for an annual supply of 400,000 lbs. of cinnamon. According to 
Mr. North,®* the Commercial Resident was the same officer as the Captain Canella or Cinnamon 
Captain under the Dutch. The first Commercial Resident under the British was Robert Andrews, 
in addition to fats duties as Superiutendeat of Revenue and Ambassador to Kandy, At or before 
his departure from Ceylon, the latter two posts were suppressed as useless, and Joseph GreenhiU 
succeeded Andrews as Commerctal Resident. He appears to have left Ceylon early in 1801,®* 
the control of the CinnaLinon Department being apparently vested in the Board of Revenue which 
was established about this time, Joseph Jouville, who had been Superintendent of Cinnamon 
Plantations under Greeuhill in 1799 being retained in his post, and rehed upon for expert advice. 
JonviLle came oat with Mr. North, a very learned naturalist " such as Jonville was said to be, 
being necessary as '^cultivation of plants is a source of revenue.^’ ** He was appodoted Superin- 
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tendent of Cnnamon Plantations some time before October, 1799, but resigned as from 13tb 
April, 1803, in order, apparently, to take up duties as Commissioner Extraordinary for the newly 
annexed Kandyan Province of Seven Korales (the present Kurunegala District.) He was succeed* 
ed as Superintendent of Cinnamon Plantations by the Hon. George Melville Leslie, but replaced 
him as from 1st January, 1804.^^ 

Relonns in the Reveoae Department. 

On his arrival Mr. North found the provincial administration in the hands of three 
Collectors, Lieutenant-Colonel Barbut at Jaffna, Gregory of the Madras Civil Service in charge of 
Galle and Matara Districts, and Garrow, apparently of the same Service, with Batticaloa and 
Mullaitivu. To these Mr. North added John MacDowall as Collector of Colombo in addition to 
his duties as the first Deputy Secretary. Gregory left Ceylon towards the end of 1801 ; Garrow 
was unsatisfactory, was suspended in July, 1799,“* and dismissed shortly afterwards, being 
succeeded by Lieutenant, later Captain, Young of the East India Company’s Service ; MacDo¬ 
wall was also unsatisfactory was suspended on the same day as Garrow, and dismissed before 14th 
September, 1799, * • the Collectorate of Colombo being put under Gregory at Galle. Thus Barbut 
was the only original Collector who remained to see the completion of Mr. North's reforms of the 
'* Revenue Line." 

The chief feature of these reforms was the establishment of the Board of Revenue and 
Commerce, full details of which are given in the Governor’s Despatch of 18th February, 1801. 

By this creation, Mr. North hopes to obviate the many disadvantages arising from changes of 
Collectors, the mexperience of the incoming officer, the prepossessions, irresolution, 
imtabihties to which individuals may be subject, but which cannot pervade a Board, particularly 
one so numerous as that which I am about to establish. ’’ The following are to be members : the 
Secretary to Government. President ; the Deputy Secretary, to which William Boyd is recom¬ 
mended in the same Despxatch ; Fraser, the Accountant-General ; Gregory, the Collector of 
Galle and Matara ; Alexander, apparently Gregory's Assistant ; Captain Young, Collector 
of Batticaloa and MnUaitivu ; Frederic Gahagan, who had been Barbut's Assistant at Jaffna, 
Secretary, and H. A. Marshall, who had come out with Mr. North, but had been apparently 
laid under an “ unexpected proscription " by the Court of Directors, Deputy Secretary. 

As all the Collectors were to be given seats on this Board, the abolition of the Collector- 
ships was a necessary part of the scheme. The proposal was to replace them by Agents of 
Revenue, uncovenanted servants of Government, who were to be recruited from the Europeans 
who had previously been appointed on the recommendations of the Collectors to attend to the 
work of the Kachcheris in the absence of the CoUectors, and in such other manner as the Governor 
determined. By October, 1801, the following Agents of Revenue had been appointed : Gavin 
Hamilton, who had come out in 1798 as Private Secretary to Cleghom, to the Agency of Revenue 
and Commerce of Colombo ; Joseph Smitz to that of Galle ; Lewis Gibson to Matara ; Peter 
Marshall to Trincomalee ; Lieutenant Arthur Johnston of the 19th Regiment to the Agency of 
Chilaw. In addition, two Land Regents or Residents were appointed : Lieutenant Jewell, who 
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had preceded Gahagan as Barbnt's Assistant, to the Province of Batticaloa, and William Orr to 
that of Magampattu or Hambantota. The Agents of Revenue and Gsmmerce were to be paid 200 
rix dollars a month, with 2% commission on the collections, the Residents 300 a month and 3% 
commission. Barbut. now Lieutenant-Colonel, was the only Collector who was not given a seat 
on the Board of Revenue and Commerce, being appointed Commissioner Extraordinary for the 
Provinces of Jaffna and the Wanni, thus carrying on his old work under a new title.'* *^ 

In the absence of the necessary particulars in the Despatches, it is impossible to say on 
what date or dates these arrangements came into force. The Wellesley MSS show that Mr. North 
contemplated the reforms in December, 1800,** and it would appear that Barbut's appointment 
had been made before the Despatch of 18th February was written.** Section 20 of the Proclama¬ 
tion of 20th August. 1801, shows that the new system was in working order before that date. 
Probably the Board of Revenue and Commerce had commenced its sittings before then, and the 
appointments of the Agents made some months before they are reported in the Despatch of Sth 
October, 1801. 

It was not long before alterations in the arrangements began to be made. It does not 
appear from the Despatches who * * acted as President of the Board while the office of Secretary 
to Government remained vacant, but it seems that Mr. Nicholas Saumarez was sent out by the 
Secretary of State to fill the vacancy. Mr. North was, however, not advised of this intention, 
and, as the new Secretary, Arbuthnot, arrived on 10th September, 1801, apparently seme months 
before Saumarez, Arbuthnot was duly appointed President of the Board, an appointment which 
he had to relinquish in favour of Saumarez on the latter's arrival early in 1802, probably on the 
Manship, which reached Colombo on 23rd January, 1802.*' 

By his Despatch of 7th May, 1803, received in Ceylon on Sth October, the Secretary of 
State directs that the Board be reconstituted to consist of the Chief Secretary, the Vice-Treasurer, 
the Accountant-General, and the Paymaster-GeneraL Saumarez, whose post of President of the 
Board is thus abolished, is to be made Vice-treasurer with a salary of £2,000 a year. The other 
members of the Board, whose services were discontinued by the reconstitution, were Messrs. Scott 
Hay, who had returned to England, and Tollrey who had a substantive appointment as President 
of the Provincial Court of Colombo. It is not clear when this reconstitution was carried out by 
Mr. North, but we find Saumarez Vice-Treasurer in 1804, a post which he resigned on 1st May, 
1804.** being succeeded by the Hon. John Rodney. Saumarez was still in Ceylon in September, 
1804, having been unable to secure a passage to England sooner.** 

Several changes were also made among the Revenue Agencies. By September, 1802, 
we find that they were thirteen in number, one for each ** province,'* but sufficient particulars are 
not given to enable us to trace the names of the Agents. The thirteen provinces ** were 
probably the districts surrounding the thirteen principal coast towns of the present day. It is 
curious to note that, after all the trouble he took to find substitutes for the Collectors, Mr. North, 
in his Despatch of 10th September, 1802, proposes to replace the 13 Agents of Revenue and 
Commerce by 6 CoUectorates * * on the ostensible ground that it is necessary to establish a 
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regular gradation a»ong the rervanls of Govenuneut, but with a hint that the native officials «eie 
exceeding their powers under the Agents. This proposal does not, however, appear to have been 
carried out by Mr. North, as we find the title “Agents of Revenue and Commerce " continniog to 

Id ofQciil ps-pcrs- tiil ifter JAr. North s dcpArlurc- 

The New Supreme Govertuuent 

MeantunCy a radicaJ chaage io the supreuif coatrol of the Marilime Provinces, had been 
effected by the resumption by the Crown of the authority granted to the East India Company 
over the Government of these Provinces. This change is first notified in the Despatch from the 
Secretary of Stale dated 13 th March, ISO Ik apparently received in Ceylon in September,^' the 
reasons given being the nature of the difficulties with which Mr. North had had to struggle in 
carrying on the Government— possibly a purposely obscure statement—and '* *other dTcmnstances" 
not detailed. Mr. North's Commission under Ihe previous arrangements was cancelled, and a 
new one and fresh instructions were transmitled with the Despatch. ** The date fiaed for the 
Inauguration of the new regime is the 1st January, 1002, from which date the Maritime Provinces 
became a Crown Colony as Ceylon is now^ and the Governor corresponds with the Secretary ol 
State for the Colonies Instead of with the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

The CthUtcil- 

This new system of Government entailed many important alterations of existing officers 
and methods. As the Governor is no longer subject to the control of the Governor-Gcocral of India 
in CoiincUr the Secretary of State suggests the formation of a local Council to consist of the Chief 
Justice^ the Commajadcr-ln-Chief of the Forces, the Chief Secretary, and two others in Ihe discre- 
tioo of the Governor. Mr. North decided to restrict Ihc Council to the three first named officials, 
and the Hrst meeting of the Council took place on 4th Febraary, 1802.“^ The Deputy Secretary 
was Secretary to the Council. 

Tht Suprcnie Cdmi^ 

A second fundamjEntaJ Innovation was Ihe conslitulioo of a new Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and the appointment of a Chief Justicen and a Puisne Justice, who were to relieve the 
Governor of the judicial fimctJons exercised: by him as Pre&dent of Ihc old Supreme Court of 
Criminal Jurlsdictjon, and of the two Appeal Conrts for civil cases- The first Chief Justice was 
Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, who arrived in Ceylon on 23rd January, 1002,“* and opened 
the new Supreme Court on Sth February. 

The N«w Civil Service 

A separate Civil Service was also arranged for^ some 20 civil servants being sent out 
with Robert Arbuthnot, the new Chief Secrertary, and the members ol the Madras Service being 
encouraged to return to India, The new civil servants were ; James Scott Hay„ Samuel Tolfrey, 
Alexander Wood, the Hon. George Melville Leslie, George Arbulhnot. David Zrskinc^ Robert 
Boyd, Charles Manage, John 'William Caninglon^ Alexander CadeU, John D’Oyly, Alexander 
J^mstone. John MacDowall. Richard Bourne, John Davidson, Joseph Wrightr Edward Tolfrey, 
William Erskine Campbell, James Allardyce, Barclay, WiUiam Richard MontgoiueryH. * “ To Ihese 
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may be added the members of the staff brouEht out by Mr, North Lo 1798 : Wiflam Boyd, H. A. 
Marshall, GairiD HamUton, Joseph JonviUe, Sylvester Gordon, Robert Barry, and George Lnsifinaa, 
the last three being “boys of 13" and Anthony Bertolacd, "Assistant Private Secretary for 
French correspondence." 

These pffLcers formed the nuclcas of a regular, " covenanted" Civil Service, v, hose 
appointment vras understood, from the outset, to vest erdusively in the Home Government. But 
there sdll remained in the Maritime Provinces several officers, v^hose appointments were not so 
derived, but who had been named to their offices by the Madras Admtnislrabon or by Governor 
North. Mr, North also appears to have been of opinion that he retained the power of making 
local appointments to the Civil Service, and the exercise of this power, and the conlinnancc of 
ancovenanted servants in their oHIecs led lo his being charged by the Home Government with 

‘^improper Inattention to the reserved Right of that Government’ "in the appoinlmeut of CivU 

Servants." In explaining his action, he names the oflicers whose appoinlmenls had not been 
“ formally authorised : " James Dcmkin, Thomas Farrell, Lkutenanl-Colond Barbut, Joseph 
JonvLlle, Johannes Trancbell. Frederic Baron Mylius, Lewis Gibson, Joseph Smitz, Peter Marsha!!, 
lieutenant Jewell, Lieutenant Arthur Johnston, Beauvoir Dobree. John George Kirby, Peter 
Smellie, and gives the reasons for their appointinent or continuance in office. Several of these 
officers were employed as " Eegister-Hoiders,” apparently on the receipt of orders from the 
Secretary of State that revenue appointments w^erc to be confined to the " exclusive Establish- 
mcnl." “■ 

The Mew Jadiciel Eslablishmeni. 

As the multiplication of the judicial posts accounted for several members of the Increased 
Service, the development of the judicial establishment may he briefly traced.*® 

We have already seen that the only courts in existence on Mr. North's arrival were the 
Courts Martial, the CoHectors' Kachcheris, and the Court of Eqnlty*®* As the vesting of judicial 
power in the hands of the Collectors prevented any reform of the administration of the revenue 
without a change in the system of judicature.*^ and as Mr. North found the latter m a 
state of almost complete inefficienq^ and both in need of amendment, the establishment of a new 
judicial system was the first of his many (asks on assuming the Government, and occupied much of 
**at least Ten Hours of every Day occupied in " painful and tmlnteresting Drudgery. 

The first result of this labour was the Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799, coustitnt- 
ing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction to consist of the Governor as President and 
five Associate Judges, replacing the criminal jurisdiction of the three Dutch courts at Colomho, 
Gallc, and Jaffna called Ho/f van JustiUe, and having full criminal jurisdiction in the Maritime 
Provinces, For lesser criminal cases* offences against the Police, dec.. Fiscals Courts were 
established in the fullowing year* to consist of three members, the Fiscal (Le. the Advocate Fiscal) 
being Pnesidcai** 

For dvU cases, the Dutch Land reads were reconstituted lo deal with civil cases outside 
the Towns of Colombo* Galle and Jaffna,-* and the Fiscals' Courts were given civil jnrisdlclion fer 
matters in dtspuLe up to twenty-five rii dollars in value, land cases excepted. In the Towns, dvd 
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cases were to be tried by the Civil Court which replaced the Court of Matrimonial and Petty 
Causes under the Dutch. Two Courts of Appeal in dvU cases were constituted, the Greater to con¬ 
sist of the Governor, the Commandcr-m-Chief and the Secretary to Government, the Lesser, to 
consist of the Governor and five others.* • 

But further important amendments were not long in following. By the Charter of 18th 
April, 1801, the Supreme Court of Judicature, with the Chief Justice as prindpal Judge and one 
Puisne Justice was inaugurated, replacing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction and the 
Gvil Court of Colombo. The Charter also constitutes the High Court of Appeal to consist of the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the Puisne Justice, and the Secretary to Government, replacing the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases. 

Later Proclamations* ’ extend the jurisdiction of the Fiscals’ Courts both in criminal and 
civU cases. whUe. by August, 1801, we see signs of Mr. North’s dissatisfaction with the working of 
the Landraads, which the reforms had left practically untouched. By the Proclamation of 20th 
August the Landraads of GaUc and Jaffna are abolished, and their powers vested in the Civd 
Co^ of these stations, and by November. 1802.** aU the Landraads had been merged with the 
Gvil Courts, or with each other, into the Provincial Courts of Colombo, Matara. Puttalam, Jaffna. 
Trincomalee. By the ProcUmation of 25th June, 1802, the name of the Fiscals’ Courts ischanged to 
that of the Courts of the Justices of the Peace to avoid the confusion which bad arisen by the 
appointment of Fiscals to execute the processes of the new Supreme Court. One Justice of the 
Peace is to sit daily, and to be called the Sitting Magistrate, while the others apparently sat as 



Thus, in Colombo, about 1804 we find the following subordinate courts mentioned by 
Cordiner ; •• the Provincial Court, held in the environs, chiefly occupied in settling disputes con¬ 
cerning landed property ; the Court of the Justices of the Peace, meeting in the Fort ; and the 
Court of the Sitting Magistrate in the Pettah. 


The Fiscal. 


The early confusion in the title of Fiscal has been noticed inddentally, and, as it is a real 
one. officially recognised and continuing in practice even after the official amendment, it may be 
cleared up here. Under the Dutch, the Fiscal was a judge in civil cases, and public prosecutor in 
criminal cases, while he aho inspected the police and was Justice of the Peace.'* The Fiscals' 
Qourts apparently received their name from the judicial functions of the Fiscal, although their 
jurisdiction was mainly criminal, not civil; while the Fiscal’s functions as public prosecutor fell to 
the Advocate Fiscal, the lineal predecessor of the present Attorney-General, and the term Fiscal 
was, by Proclamation of 25th June, 1802, assigned to the Fiscal, provided for under section XIX of 
the Charter of 18th April. 1801, to execute processes, detain prisoners, See., the duties of the 
present Fiscals. But it may be noted that the old judicial significance of the name survived till a 
late date in popular parlance, the later District Judge being called the *• Maha Fiscal ” and the 
Police Magistrate the “ Fiscal.”' ‘ Under the Dutch, there appears to have been Fiscals stationed 
at various places in the Maritime Provinces, and probably this was so in British times ; but there 
is no record of the number or the names of the holders. Under the British, there was only one 
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Advocate Fiscal, the first being, apparently, Janies Dnn k in from 19th February, 1801.** There 
also appears to have been, at least in the first instance, only one Fiscal to the Supreme Court, the 
first being Frederic Baron MyUus from 15th May, 1802, who had previously been Fiscal in the 
original Dutch sense probably from, or even before, the British occupation. 

The Survey aod Public Works Department 

Another somewhat obscure question of origins is that of the beginnings of the Survey and 
Public Works Departments. The former is clearly constituted by the Proclamation of 2nd August, 
1800, to consist of a Surveyor-General and five Principal Surveyors at Negombo, Colombo 
Matara, Trincomalee and Jaffna, each with an Assistant and Sub-Assislant. The first Surveyor- 
General was Joseph Jonville appointed by 30th August, 1800,’» probably from the date of the 
Proclamation ; there is no record of the names of his assistants. 

The beginning of the Public Works Department is not so clear, but the first appointment 
in it appears to have been that of Lieutenant R. J. Cotgrave of the Madras Engineers as Civil 
Architect and Engineer and Superintendent of the Public Works, probably in September, 18C0, to 
remedy “the State of Decay into which all the public Buildings, the Wharfs and Ware-Houses, 
the Dykes and Canals have fallen.'*’< On I6th March, 1802, George Atkinson. Civil Engineer* 
was “ newly arrived,"’* and, although there is no record that Cotgrave was still Civil Engineer at 
that date, it is possible that he handed over to Atkinson.’* By lOlh July, 1805, the office of 
Surveyor-General had been given to Atkinson in addition to his duties as Civil Engineer in view of 
Jonville's approaching departure.” 

The only other dvil Departments, apparently in existence at this time, were the Medical 
Department, the Master Attendants* Department, and, in a very rudimentary form, whal later 
became the Education Department. 

The Medical Department 

The first was, in its early beginnings, apparently a purely military Dep artment 
Dr. Briggs being “ Head Surgeon" on Mr. North’s arrival, but being almost immediately 
superceded by Dr. Ewart, who had come out with Mr. North with the appointment of 
Physician-General to the King’s Forces in Ceylon.’* There is no menticn in the records of Dr. 
Ewart attending to civfl work, nor is it clear whether Messrs. Christie, Orr and Carnie “ to whem I 
(Mr. North) confided the Medical Superintendence of the Three Districts Into which I at First 
divided the Settlements," ’• and Mr. Yates, who was later appointed at Galle, were subordinate to 
Dr. Ewart, or were civil medical officers independent of biro. Probably the division of the Mari¬ 
time Provinces into three districts refers to the cstablisiment of small-pox hospitals at Colombo, 
Jaffna, and Trincomalee** for the treatment of the dvil population, and it is certain that Dr. Yates’ 
appointment at Galle was made in view of the necessity of a fourth small-pox hospital at Galle. 
Thus, it would appear that all the appointments were made in ccnneclicn with the campaign against 
small-pox and formed the beginning of the Civil Medical Department, say, from April, 18C0, butit is 
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likdy lhal Uwae officers also held mUiUry appoiotmenls cither with the dvU ones or before or alter 
them Thus. Christie was made Inspector-General of both GvU and Military Hosp.tals by 18th 
February, 1801.*' and later became head of the Medical Department, presumably conlroUing the 
regimental surgeons as well as the civil physicians. 

The Masters Attendaot. 

The Department of the Masters Attendant was a'llrcady in existence on Mr. Norths 
arrival, having been established under the Madras Administration. Tliere were three Masters 
Attendant. James Dent at Colombo. William Carmichael Gibson at GaUe. and Thomas Marshall 
at Trincomalee, all of whom were continued in their offices by Mr. North. As they all held 
different agreements with Government, entered into “ at different Times. . in the confusion .. of a 
recent Conquest,” the Governor expresses his early inUnlion of revising the arrangements and of 
regulating what he considers to be the inadequate emoluments of thirty pagodas, or £20. a month 

e a ch .** 

By 18th February. 1801,“some Degree of Analogy and Regularity” had been 
introduced, and satisfactory results are antidpated from the new arrangements and from the 
“ Activity and Intelligence ” of the Masters Attendant, who were now George Laughton at Colombo* 
Granby Calcraft Bagshaw at Trincomalee, Gibson being still at Gallc. By March. 1802, James 
Gordon had joined the Department, and was Master Attendant, Colombo, in the place of Gibson, 
who, after apparently exchanging with Laughton from Galle, appears to have returned there to 
reUeve Laughton for duty in connection with the intermediate examination of the pearl banks. It 
would also appear from the same Despatch that an additional Master Attendantship had been 
created for Jaffna and Manaar, but its suppression is recommended in the following year.** 

The Education Department 

The only representative of the Education Department of the period was its head, the 
Revd. James Cordiner, who was Superintendent of Schools and Examiner of the Candidates for the 
office of Schoolmaster from probably about the middle of 1799.** But. in spite of this small 
beginning, great interest was taken in education during the period under review, as may be shown 
at another time. 
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THE CHARIOT, STATE-CAR AND OTHER 
VEHICLES IN ANCIENT CEYLON. 


By JOHN M. SENAVERATNE. 


T here appear to liave been at least four kinds of vehicles or conveyances,—each more or 
less different from the others — known to, or used by, the ancient Sinhalese. 

I confine myself to the period of the Mahdvansa or Great Dynasty, beginning with the 
coming of Vijaya in the 5th century B. C. and ending with the death of Mahasena in the 4th 
century A. D. 

1. THE LOAD-WAGGON. 


This was commonly called the sakata (Sinhalese ©jC, g^la)» sometimes rat ha, and rarely 

vuho. 

Thus the giant Ummidaphussadeva. the greatest Sinlialese marksman in traditional 
history, " who hit by (the light of the) lightning, and who hit a hair,*' used also to sheet his 
arrow through ** a waggon laden with sand ” {vulukdpannuaakatam.) * 

In the battle of Vijitanagara, the elephant Kandula seizes “a cart-wheel"(ro/ZiacoWrom) 
with which it batters its way into the town. But Mitta, another of King Dutthagamani's giants, 
lays hold of ** a waggon-frame,*’* the term for the latter being sakafapahjaram. 


A merchant from the city of Anuradhapura. taking ** many waggons ” (sakafe bahu),* 
in order to bring ginger and so forth from Malaya, had set out for Malaya. Not far frem the 
Amba(|hakola-cave, he brought the ** waggons” {sakafdni) to a halt ... He took a lump of the 
silver he found in the cave and went to h« *' freight-waggons” (sakafdntikam). Then he leaves 
the •• waggons ** {sakafdni) behind. 

To King Dutlhagamani's enquiry : ** How wilt thou make the thupa ?, ” one of the 

five hundred master-builders replies : Pessiydnam saiom laddhd pamsiinam sa katam 
uham khepayissdmi ekdham, * which Geiger translates as follows : “ Taking a hundred work¬ 
men I will use one waggon-load of sand."* 

And we have King Bhitikibhaya bidding that tlie mass of plaster of the great Thupa 
be carefully kneaded together with oil and making a plaster-covering for it from “a hundred 
waggon loads of pearls” (sakafasatena muttdnam).^ 

The use of vdho in the sense of a “ load-waggon ” occurs, so far as I am aware, only once. 
Asoka's gifts to Devanampiyatissa. on the occasion of the latter's coronation, included ** sixty 
times one hundred waggon loads of mountain rice ” {sdlinam aafthivdhasatdni). 
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2. THE PALANQUIN OR UTTER. 

This was the sivika (Slnh. sivikdya, sivigeyo), to which very litUe reference is made in 
the iVo/idvonsa. Asoka’s gifts, referred to above, included also a costly “litter** (sivikam);* 
a sick samanera is brought to the Tissarama “ in a litter *' (sivikdya, M. XXII, 28); and DuUha- 
gimani, just before his death, goes to the great Thupa “ lying on a palanquin ’* (sivikdya 
nipajjitvd).* 

3 . RIDING-WAGGON OR CARRUGE 

This was ydna, someGmes ratha. It is probably the vehicle indicated in the 

following references from the Mahdvansa :— 

' Princess Pali, “ the woman at whose touch leaves turn to gold,'* * • brings food for her 
father and for the reapers, mounted on her " splendid waggon '* (ydnam sobhanam).^ » 

Vihiradevi, after her visit to the sick samanera, mounts her •* car ** (ydnam) and gees 
her way.** 

And it is in ** a covered car ** (channayanena) that the same Queen brings the body of 
her dead husband to T i s s a m a h i r ama. * * 

4. CHARIOT OR WAR-UR 

This was the ratha, someUmes referred to as vdhana, and rarely ydna. 

The King was the “ Lord of Chariots"*♦ [rathesabho). See Mahdvansa, XV, 11, 189 ; 
XVUI, 62 ; XIX, 1 ; XXIX. 12 ; XXXV, 42. 

The King of Madhura’s presents to Vijaya included elephants, horses acd *‘ waggens*' 
(hatthassaraiham. M. VII, 56.) 

On the morrow of Mahinda's arrival at Mihintale Devinampiyatissa sends him a 
“ waggon " or rather chariot.' * 

The same king comes upon his ** car " (rathattho) to his arama, followed by “ a mighty 
train ** which included “ chariots, troops and beasts for riders '* (sayoggatalavdhano). * * 

He mounts his car '* (ratham) * * to go to the Cetiya mountain in the wake of the thera 

Mahinda, 

On the occasion of the arrival of the Relkrs. the dty is thronged with theras, troops and 
vehicles ” (saiherabaiavdhano.)^ * 

The great Bodhi tree is placed on '* a bcautifol car ** (rathe subhe) to be brought to the 
Capital,** and it is similarly conveyed to the stpot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards 
stood.** 

Elara’s son. going “ in a car *' (rathena) to the Tissa tank, runs over a young calf lying 
on the road with the mother cow.* * 

Elira himself is seated upon “a car" (ratha) when the point of the yoke on the latter 
causes some damage to the “ thupa of the Conqueror " at the Cetiya mountain. »* L e. breaks off 
fifteen stones from it. 
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Princft Tissa, ia order to guard the open ccontry against the Tamils, is equipped with 
troops and chariots” (voftnitom) preparatory to being stationed in Djgha?j,pt {in the modem 
Eastern Proviote.)*® 

Datlh agimani begins his victorious campaign against the Tamils by marching forth ''with 
cAario/a, troops and beasts for riders” 

ElAra is similarly equipped.^* 

In actual battle, warriors are seen mounted on elephants, horses and charioU (rathe).** 

On the occasion of the enshrining oE the Relics^ Dulthagimani is surrounded by his 
dandlng-womed, warriors, troops, elephants, horses and chariots (hahhivdjiraihehi),^^ 

In Dutthagamani's dying moments be sees in tlie air “ six cars " (cAa rathe) with six 
gods led by devatas from heaven,There was, presumably^ a seventh, since, immediately Bjfon 
his death a few moments after, **he was seen, reborn and standing in celestial form m the car 
that had come from Tasita-heaven ^ (Ttisita agate rathe).** 

Vattagamani, after being vanquished in battle by the Tamils, mounts bis “car” (ratham) 
and flees, 3* 

Danaga, after his victory over the Lambakannas, commands that they be yoked two and 
two behind one another '' to bis car" (ra^he).*^ 

NOTES AND INFERENCES 

The above, together with a few further casual references noted below, arc all that the 
Mahdvansa has to fell us on the subject of chariots or war-cars and vehicular traffic in ancient 
Ceylon, They are, however, much loo meagre to enable it to be stated with anything like preci¬ 
sion how the respective vehicles differed from each other t what their relative size, how drawn 
usually j what their ordinary “ load ” or seating capacity, Isow extensive their usCt etc., etc. No 
single vehicle is anywhere described in any detail, not even in general terms. 

Nevertheless, few and uitinforming as they are, the references afford, by implicatioo and 
otherwise, not insufficient ground to permit of oar forming some general idea of what the vehicles 
were like. In the case of the chariot or war-car at least, the details we have of it as it existed in 
ludia^" abcnit the period covered by this paper, place us on surer ground. Firstly^ then, 

The Fslonqurn or latter (sivikd) 

This probably differed little, if at allTftom the modem ddldva or kunama, borne by four, 
sometimes eight, men. There is no indication whatsoever of a iCurtOffi Maduwa, as the Royal 
Palanquin Department was styled in later times. The ancient Royal Palanquin had, it may be 
assumed, quite apart from its general splendour, some sneh distinguishing marks or mark as the 
'■ bent pole " pecnliar to Sri Vikrama Eija Siiiha^s kunama, the roof of whichj, by the way» was 
of jrilver,=3 It was probably also embelhshed with gold and precious stones. 

The Laad-Waggon (aakatai 

This was probably a form or type, if not replica, of the modem Skf or 

buUock-cart (single or double or both). It served aforetiiue some at least of the purposes wbkh 
the bullock-cart serves today- 
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It ^nd t,«,vy. Othe™;«. Its " =^ar«ly have b«a a befitting 

™pon in the haeds el the giant Nandhimitta, v,hoae am atone ia anlfiaent to break down a w 
18 enbite high and 8 nsabhaa long,"-the same Nandhimitta whose pnde would not allow hnn o 
enter Vijitanagara by the way opened by the elephant Kandnla which had *■ «,«d a cart-wheel 


as Us balteriag weapon. 

It is - laden with sand " : we read sMain of waggon loads of 'Waggon loa^ oi 

pearls,-''* waggon loads of dothes."=‘ And an Anizrddhapnra merchant takes several of them, 

■ many waggons" m fact, io order to bring - ginger and so iorth" from idakyae^^^ 

That these load-waggons were drawn by buUs, is nowhere specifically stated in the 
Afahavaft^o f bnl there can be Kttle doubt on the point. Even if we had no such indication o 
their irseas is to be found in llaiiAga's mothers appeal for the lives of the condemned Lambakannas 
yoked to his car—-These are but oxen yoked to thy chariot, O Lord of chariots - therefore et 
their boms and hoofs be struck off” (jjond ete rathe yaftd ta^a honii raihesabha, aingam 
khuram cu stesum cheddpaya taia).^ *—there is the significant fact that, when the Anaradhapura 
merchant, already referred to. makes the discovery of stiver in the Ambatlhalcola-cave, he leaves 
his Uhind in order to go *‘ia haste to .Anuradhapura to announce his discovery to the king- 
Presumably he fell tliat his legs would carry him faster than his bulls (?1 would. These had 
apparently broken down already i for, at a distance of no more than eight yojanas from the 
starting-place, he had found it necessary to bring his carts to a hall - since he had need of wood 
for whips ! ” Wood would scarcely be used on the backs of horses, but there is nothing surpris¬ 
ing in its employment to goad on bulls, since it is the universal practice today. The modern 
Sinhalese carter is, in this respect, faithfully portrayed in the Anuradhapura metchant^carter of 

just 2,000 years ago. 

[Note Ihe enumeration of BSiC* S§SS? ( ‘ carts, oxen and buffaloes ' J in the Slab- 

Inscription of Kassapa V {Ep. Zeyl, Vol. I. p. 44, 1 17) and in the Moragoda Pillar-Inscription of 
Kassapa IV (76, p. 207) carts and oxen "} in the Buddhanneh^a Pillar-Inscription of 

Kassapa V (/&, p. 197.1.13C) r £3)^(5 <51® SOTSf { “ cartSy buffaloes, vtilage-oxeu in the 

Iripinniyava Ptilar-Inscription (7h, p. 1*7,11, 8-lOC) and in the Rambdva Pillar-Inscription (jbt p- 
173, 11. 7-96), In the Kiribat-Vehera Pillar-Inscription (75, pp^ 15fHS9), a ©^^5 cart-road 
is described as the western boundary of the garden called Upper Megiri-vatta granted to the dispen¬ 
sary at Thuparima3- 

The Riding-WeggOti or Carriage iyaaa) 


Like " Vessavana^s chariot which served as a car for the women * {ttdrivdhanoydnam 
Vessavanai&a). the chariot or war-car (sec remarks below), with modificationi or embellishments- 
probably served as a riding-waggon or carriage for the noble ladies of ancient Ceylon. 

The references in the indicate its ase generally by Royal women—once by a 

Princess and twice by a Queen— but it was not improbably used also by the nobility and rich 
gentry. [The Dhafavansa gives us a description of King Maha Naga ol Tissa presenting .IVluhi- 
kala. the son of a wealthy man, with "a car suitable for four persons" (safora denokir yedu 
rathayak\*^ which was in all likelihood a riding- waggon 
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Some idea, however vague, of the form, fittings, luxuriance and rich decorative scheme 
of Princess Suvannapah's ** splendid waggon ” may be formed from the following description of 
the “gem-pavilion” (set up in the middle of the Lohapasada) which was modelled on 
** Vessavana’s chariot which served as a car for the women “:— 

“ It was adorned with pillars* * consisting of precious stones, on which were figures 
of lions, tigers, and so forth, and shapes of devatas ; a bordering of pearl network ran round the 
edge of the pavilion and thereon was a coral vedikd.*^ 

■’“Within the pavilion, gaily adorned with the seven gems, stood a shining beautiful 
throne of ivory with a seat of mountain-crystal, and in the ivory back (was fashioned) a sun in 
gold, a moon in silver, and stars in pearls, and lotus-blossoms made of various gems were fitly 
pl ac^ here and there and Jataka-tales in the same place within a festoon of gold. 

“ On the exceedingly beautiful throne covered with costly cushions was placed a beauti¬ 
ful fan of ivory, gleaming (magnificently), and a white parasol with a coral foot, resting on 
mountain-crystal and having a silver stafif, shone forth over the throne. On it, depicted in the 
seven gems, were the eight auspicious figures^ * and rows of figures of beasts with jewels and 
pearls in between ; and rows of little silver bells were hung upon the edge of the parasol. Palace, 
parasol, throne and pavilion were beyond price.'’^^ 

The riding-waggon or carriage was, presumably, a roomy conveyance, i.e. provided 
ample accommodation within. It is not quite certain whether it was Princess Pali’s own waggon 
or her retinue that brought food for her father and for the reapers of a field measuring a hundred 
karisas*^ (400 acres), but Queen Vihiradevi's ydna was large enough for the purpose of convey¬ 
ing, from Mahagama to Tissamaharima. her husband's dead body which was in all likelihood 
eucof fined. 

The ydna in the latter case is expressly described as “a covered car,” the impheation 
being that there were uncovered cars, i.e, waggons without roofs or tents. 

In all probability the riding-waggons were drawn by horses, of which there were a great 
many in the country,** but they may have been drawn by bulls as well, like the spring-cart or 
'* buggy ” of our own day, persons such as the nobiUty who could afford to invest in horses, using 
them. 

Chariot or War-Car (ratha) 

Lord of Chariots : The King was the “ Lord of Chariots ” or charioteers. This meant 
no more than that he was the supreme head of that group, as he was the head of the 
other three groups—cavalry, infantry, elephtants—which together constituted “ the four-fold 
army” (caturanginisend, M. XXVllI, 29), a qualitative, not a quantitative distribution. It was a 
complimentary title expressive of the king's might and power. 

The earliest chariot was a car of two, or it may be three, wheels, and w'ith one, two (or 
three) or four horses. 

The car which Devanamplyatissa sent to Mihintale to bring Mahinda into the city may 
have had one or two horses. It may have been a “ two-wheeler,” as certainly was the car in 

41. ThflM.la Pfir* waegoo. would be Um pMU oa which tbe roof or ton reeled. SUD'Urly.the **ihroiie* would rrprr 
tent her owq eeet In the Tthicle. the ** coetly nuhiooi^* ** paLSMoL” etc, (onclDf pert ol the rsibcUksbintDte which m&de her wmsecn 
epleBdkd." 

4X VecUhe raeeni fir«t “teriBoe, alter * t here it itaada for the parapet'balnetrede to the wiodowe. 

4S. The woapolUdef were: lion, bull, elephant, water-pttcher. fan,standard, conch-ibell end lamp 

44. ai.xxvii.TTSO-sa. 

4X A tarUa her* mean* an area ot aboat 4 acres. Le. as mneh gretind as can be sown with a tarita of seed-corn See 
Bhys Danda. decSeaf roMSond Ifeoeart* o/Chylea. p 18. 

" E*cphanta and BorKo in Sinhalese Warfare " wUI ferw the snbjcet of another paper, for which I hare been vatheriag 
materials for some time. 
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which son killed a young calf by driving “ the wheel'’ over its neck. Elira himseil drove 

in A two-wheeled car^ for, whEu he accidenUtUy damaged the thiipa at Mihistale., we find him 
flinging himself down upon the road with the words t " Sever my head also (from the tnmk) with 
the wkeeti’* 

The sealing capacity of the cbaTiot was proportioned to its size, which probably varied. 
Pandukabhaya takes Suvannapali with him in his car (M. Xi40h Devanampiyatissa has '♦two 
queens” with him, possibly also the charioteer^ when he follows bard after Mahinda to the Cetiya 
mounUdn (XVI, S). Bui Vattagimani, in bis flight, takes not only his tw'O Queens—Anuladevi 
(who was with child) and Somadevi—but also the two young Princes, Mah^cula and Mahans ga, 
making five in all. Apparently, however, five was one too many—the car was prtsmmably a 
“ four-seater ” ”—to permit of the rapid flight necessary lor snccessfnt escape from the Tamils. 
TTicrefore, to lighten the car.” Somadevi is let down " with her own consentthe chronicler is 
careful to add, in order to palliate the conduct of an UDgallant king. 

There is no means of determining, even approximately, the dimensions of the chariot.*^ 
but that it was somewhat cumbrous and nevertheless attained a fair measure of speed, there is 
some ground for mferring. The wheel o-f Elara's sou's car does not injure the young calf hut 
it at once t and such Is the force with which the point of the yoke on Elira's waggon comes 
in contact with the thiipa that so many as fifteen stones from tf are " broken off/*^®® 

Despite Its weight, the chariot must have been small in size and swung low, so low that 
it was easy to leap in or out. Note the security wilh which Etara '♦ leaped from his car” In the 
passage referred to above. 

Paris 0 / the Chariot : The references we have are few and unlUumiualing, Three 
bamboo stems are said to be in girth even as a waggon (or chariot) pole {rathapaioda).^ '' We 
read again of *' poles of the cars (these ate heavenly ones) and of ” the poult of the yoke on 
the waggon (ratho&sa yagakotiyd^^'^ 

The references to chariot'wheels arc eqaally uninforming. Bhatlkabhaya's scheme of 
decorations for the great Thiipa included "lotus flowers of gold, large as waggon-wheels” 
{scvaniTLoydni padamani cakkamatidai^.^* Similar flowers, of equal size, were made for the 
Dfghavdpi cctiya by Saddhatissa, brother of DntthagamanL^’^ And we read that the pile of the 
Lambakannas' heads, struck off by order of llandga, was as high as ” the nave of the (Tdng's) 
waggon-wheel ” {rathanabhisamam), —a statement obviously intended,—bat, m the absence 
of more precise infomiahon, scarcely sufficient,—to convey an indication of size. 

The facts enumerated above and the legitimate Inferences which we arc entitled to make 
from them can leave us in little doubt as to what the Sinhalese chariot was exactly like. It could 
not have differed largely, if to any extent, from the ordinary war-car so frequently spoken of in 
Ihc Rarndyana and Mahabhdrata and of which we have fairly full desenptions. 

Note the description of a war-car in the sixth book of the Rdmdyaaa i — 

47 . SlgduL pM«t3tt4 VibUllA irua^'EDtir'Mater.'' 

40- K«'^e.hQWf¥«, UiEii iworilnf lo Xttiojojrffti. R TTe-Crtrl^titui wcitfc ♦♦ the bni fhuiot eliiH 

IH eiJUM M puTR*AeJ In tejfbl ri ise aid 13 jHJnujfcfli In ■widtli. AfWr tbl» model, 7 son oharldui wMli wid lb d«tm ijQir 

tpycaepuruh# oiUiooMttelj down Ion charlntfll 4 firii>fl|ai ip wL4lhilmU tv nnrtniFtod- Uo Ithe fiuteriotradenl ul Clitirl^i^) 
itiftll chRrlQta af icdd» (Zerdraflio}. fulx! obirioW tmtilt chuiali 3, tnTelllDd chufotx 

IpdrfyuoUAl, ebnrlcti bind in UMlhor sn en«B}y'4!ititiii[;b0ldB iod irsdsins ohREloi«'rCi].3a. p 1T5>. 

IV. 'Ill# ilrmr CbtUo noirarae id. CcySon yeafi it^. 

C£L jlBeiXopEnr 07 Ibc duui?# eett the kiajf ♦* Joit li.OCO AoAdpceiu,'' si. 3C. lii, 23. 5S U XXXII 7G 

fhS. 2B.1II, SI M. nciivifr. sa. iit.xxxii] n, m. n. vtt v. 3 b ' 
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“ He mounted with joy the divine war-car, his bow strung, that car furnished with all 
kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred bells, harnessed with thought-swift steeds, and well 
guided by the charioteer ; which had the sound of thunder, and the glory of the shining moon 
or sun ; which had a lofty flag-staff ; which was irresistible, furnished with a protection 
(sttvarutham), well-adomed. covered with a net of gold, on fire as it were with glory."* • 

And the following from the Mahiibharata is *' the shortest yet fullest picture of the war- 
car in its greatest if not most ponderous glory ;" 

“ Harness up {sajjikuru ratham), the saint cried : prepare quickly thy chanot called the 
war-car, with weapons and banners, with" a spear and a gold-staff (ya^C), noisy with ^e sound of 
bells, furnished with ornamental doors (yuktas toranakalpanaih), gilded, supplied with hundre^ 
of arrows ; this waw done, and the king placed his wife at the left of the pole (vame^ dhuri), 
himself at the right, and laid within the car the goad, sharp-pointed, made of three sticks." 

A simpler description tells ns that the war-car ready for battle was 

** Large and fine, and adorned with bells, with a golden net, and light to run with the 
noise of thunder ; well-adomed, furnished with tiger-skins which made protection (guard, 
varuthin), and drawn by good fair-necked steeds."** 

Of the larger chariots drawn by four horses wc read : 

“ All the cars were drawn by four horses {caturyaj), and equipped with arrows and 
spears, and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses directed by one ^ver 
{dhuryayar hayayor ekah . . . rathi), and two outside horses fastened to the axle-end (parent), 
and driven by one driver apiece {pdr^nisaraihi.Y ** 

These battle-cars were *' like guarded cities," and the horses had gilded trappings (^emo- 
bhdnda). Each car was accompanied by ten or by fifty elephants.** 

The earliest Sinhalese chariot was then in all likelihood like the Vedic war-car and may 
be “ reconstructed " as follows ; • ’ 

It was of very tough wood, placed on a box, ko^, fixed on a wooden axle, ak^a, fastened 
by thongs of cowhide or other strong materiat The seat, bandhura, was single (there may have 
been more than one seat). The ** warriors mounted on chariots " in Dnt|hagamani’s battle with 
Bhalluka (M. XXV, 81) must have stood on the floor of their cars, gor/o, to the left probably of 
thdr drivers. A rim, called the anXra, protected the cars, and the wheel-spokes were of wood. 

The wheel consisted, besides the wooden circle, of the tire (jrathanemi), the spokes, ora, 
and the hub, ndbhi. The tire must have been of iron. Note that on the occasion of the enshrining 
of the Relics, the earth seemed as it were rent asunder by, inter alia, “ the thundering noise 
of ... . chariots" (rathasaddehi).** A banner-pole probably stood erect in the car. A horse 
stood on each side of the pole and the two were yoked, guided by a bit. giprd, and reins, while 
urged by a goad or whip. 

The ** pole of the car "— its girth in one case is left to be surmised from the unspecified 
size of “three bamboo stems"** —was fastened to the “box of the car" {kd^fha), and to the 
double yoke (yaga) that crossed it, and {dhur) rested in turn on the necks of the steeds. The 
fastenings of the yoke (like the general cakrabandtia, raihabandha) were probably of leather, as 
also the reins. 7*he ordinary mount must have been from the side or back. 

67. Ai«W|raMa (vd Oorreiio) VI. SI. 28w ff. &S. JrctJMMdra(a(Bomb»r •diUoa) V. 13L 3S, ff- 

69. Ib. Y, 15SIX ff. Olutnott with 4 hor*«« found on th* Bhsrbut Stnpo. 

•9, Hopkiot.loc.<0.. (Yartboidaai we Bawdyniia, Tl. ••,> ff.) 

•1 A.pptST-3«t n. Sf . XXXI.43.44. St M XI. 10. 
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The Charioteer isarathi) 

The ordinary car, with one or two horses, had only one charioteer. There was only one 
In the car which Devanaiiipiyatissa sent lo Mihintale to bring Mahinda in. Often, however, Prince 
or King was his own charioteer. We find that Panduk^bhaya “drove his own waggon” 
(M. X, 33),and it is Elam's son himself who drives the wheel over the young calfs neck and 
ultiniately pays the penalty lor it with bis own. The injnry to the thiipa must have been caused 
by Elaia himscH when driving his owti chariot. He would scarcely have flung himself down 
and asked tlmt his head be severed if fiis charioteer was responsible for the damage. And 
Dntthagamani, immediately npon his death, “ standing in celestial form in the car that had come 
from Tusita^beaven," is said to have himself driven three times around the great Thupa 
{M, XXXII, 75-77). Vattagamani, in his flight, is indicated to have been his own charioteer. 

The functions of the charioteer In war must form the subject of another paper. An im¬ 
portant casual occupation of the trusted charioteer was the office of herald when he carried 
written messages or repeated verbal ones. This office Devinampiyatlssa^s charioteer discharges 
on the occasion referred to above. 

The Sute-Car. 

We have only one direct reference to this in the Mahavatisa (XXXJ, 3S, 39):—Duttha- 
gamani " mounted his cor of state (surotham) that was drawn by four pore while Sindhu- 
horses." 


The state-car was to the chariot what SuvaniQapili''s yrino sob^OTto was to the ordinary 
waggon—the difference betng one of splendour and magnificence, not so much In the matter of the 
greater number of horses as in the ornamentation employed lo deck the car itself. 

If the gorgeous beauty of the Lohapdsada gcm-pavilioUt modelled on “ Vessavana’s 
chariot which served as a car for the women.” cannot give some idea of the splendour of the king's 
statc-car, the following at least may ; 

The JHahdbhdrafti speaks of a state-car adorned with sapphires (mosoVa), crystal, and 
gold-plated wheels (bemambaddhacakra^)^ “ all sorts of gems " being fastened to it, so that “ it 
shines like the newly-risen sim/'** Yudhishthira has “a war-car like Indra's, with golden har¬ 
ness, and bright with hafoka (gold)."'*® 

The relative positions of the *' four pure white Sindhu-hor^cs in Dntfhagaiiiaiu's state- 
car may have been as follows : one bearing the right-hand dhur p one the IcAt the '* near horse ; 
one attached to the end of the forc-aadc on the left j the other, parallel lo this, to the aile-end on 
the right. Another possible arrangement ts by idterpretation as a double span, the foremost 
drawing on the yoke and pole, the hinder pair on the ailc. 

The " beauhfnl car" on which the Bodhl tree was brought to the Capital and later con¬ 
veyed lo the spot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards stoodt ioay not Improbably have been 
DevanampiyatSssa's stale-car. It was certainly the latteris state-car which was sent to bring 
Mahitida from Mihintale, for the Pdjdvaiiya expressly describes it as such. 


M. Thi.ii tbe <3iily w d«c„be wliil andQafetKlIy „ Mlllnw 

hi* (rwS wiBffOQ pJJii l*r?4 euwuU, fnrl-t-saaod iiinvuitd'ed tf b uieblr 
iO, ifuAiifrUrtUii, Xtt-IV.33 II. ML VI, 43, ft 
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By T, FETCH. 

T he publication of an English trandation of Garda da Orta's Cuftoquies on ih£ Simpler 
and of India, by Sir Clemeat^ Markbaiti, has apparently aroused some interest 

Locally in the Mongoose plants, or snake-bite anLidotes, described by that author, and 
has git-en occasion for some speculations concerning Ibeir identity. For the most part. boweverT 
the question was dedded nearly two hnodred and filly years ago^ as a reference to the standard 
works on Ceylon botany would have shown. But it is improbable that the readers of Markham's 
edition would infer that such was the case, for his footnotes arc deddedly inadequate, and 
frequently botantcaUy incorrect. 

Garda da Orta was a Portuguese physician who lived at Goa from 3534 until his death 
abont the year 1570. He made extensive enquiries into the origin and uses of the drugs employ¬ 
ed in native medicine, and published an account of bis investigations under the title of Co/o^uios 
dos simples e dragas he consas medicfnnis <fa India, in 1563, The Iwok is of interest to Ceylon 
r eade rs chiefly for the fact that it contains the original account of the methods adopted by the 
mongoose in its fights with the cobra, and of three Ceylon snake roots, or snake-bile 
antidotes, one of which is said to afford the mongoose protection against the venoui oE the snake. 

It has generally Ixen considered doubtful whether Orta evex visited Ceylon. Markham, 
in his introduction, states that he accompanied Martin Aifonso de Sousa in a campaign from 
Cochin against the Zamortn, and in Ceylon. Again, in a somewhat contradictory footnote on 

P' 156, he states positively, Orta visited Ceylon at least twice,'* and immediately qualifies it by 
adding : " He was with Martin AEfonso de Sousa at the taking of KepeMn, and when that Captain 
landed at Colombo soon afterwards, Orta probably accompanied him. This was early in 1537. 
On the iSth of Febmary 1535, the battle of Beadala was fooght, and Qrla seems to have been 
present Beadala was in the Gulf of Manaar." 

Orta's book gives very little evidence that he was personally acqoainted with Ceylon. 
His references to Ceylon are usually purely general, and merely convey information which he 
might have leaml from hearsay. His tale of the cobra fight was told him by a Franciscan friar, 
and it took place, not in Ceylon, but on the mainland, at Hegapatam. He gives a short account 
of Ceylon, but does not say he has been there. In treating of the coconut, he states that notches 
arc cut in the stem in order to climb the tree, and does not refer to the Ceylon method, which to 
a European is one of the most astonishing things connected with the coconut. 

There is, however* one passage which shows that, if not actually on Ceylon soil, he was 
close to the Ceylon Coast, ft occurs in the Colloquy on the Beroar stone, on page 363 of Mark¬ 
ham's edition : I afterwards found them when serving in the fleet off the llha das Vacas (near 

Cape Comorin) when many he-g^ts were killed for the fleet. For the most part they contained 
this stone in their paunebest und the people who sought for them found a great many. After¬ 
wards those who occupied the island had the custom of killing a great majiy.'* Markham notes 

that this was m 1543* Itha das Vacas was Oalft. but it does not appear that Orta landed there. 
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ABOther passage is more doubtful Orta's book is written In the form of a dialogue 
betweea one Fuano, an imaginary personage, and himself, but in CoUotjny Fifty-eight, he intro¬ 
duces another person, Dimas Bosque, and he makes the latter relate how he employed Bael fruit 
as a medicine. “ When the Viceroy Dorn Constantino was in Jaffnapatam, owing to the continual 
labour of fighting and the heavy rains to which the soldiers were always erpo&ed, a great many 
sickened with dysentery ; add their cure always fell into my hands, as there was no other doctor 
in the fleet." Now, Dimas Bosque was a real person and a correspond cut of Orla^s. Are we to 

take thU account as a statement by Dimas Bosque, or docs Orta make use of the name of Dimas 
Bosque to relate his own experience ?. From the reference to Diutas Bosque in the description 
of the third kind of snake plant, it would appear that it was the latter who was die only doctcjr 
in the fleet at the time stated. 

Omitting the friar’s tale, now regarded as fairy talc, of the mongoose-cobra. fight, the 
following is Orta^s account of the Pao dc Cobra, or Snake wood, according to Markham's transla¬ 
tion. 

Of this stick there are three kinds in Ceylon, The most esteemed kind of which I 
spoke^ is called in Ceylon ^the land of the Chingalas) RannetuJ* a bush rising to two or three 
palmos.^ It gi?es out few branches, only four or five, and those very slender. The root is the 
most profitable part, and that also is very slender, finer than the finest of onr vine roots, and some 
root of this stick is always above grounds If it is broken or bitten off at any part, presently other 
roots spring out where the place is that was broken. The fruit ol this stick is like the elder, only 
vermilion and harder. It grows in round clusters like honeysuckle, the vermilion grains being 
smaller and more open as 1 said. The flower is a very deep vermilion and apart frein the leaf, 
which is like that of a peach tree, the green colour being deeper. The colour of the root is 
between white and grey^ add is very smooth to the touch, and very bitter. This stick is found 
in many parts, both in Goa and on the mainland. It is drunk in water* being first well mashed. 
We also give it in wine or in some cordial water* It is also ground like sandal, ft is called 
Boqueti avale In Cingalese, so the ambassador told mCr 

'* In Ceylon there Is another stick or root used as an antidote. The tree is like a pome¬ 
granate and not larger, and the leaves yellow and very beautiful. The whole stem is thorny. 
The bark is white and thick, cracked, very smooth, and bitter* but not so much so as the first- 
The stick and the root and the bark are what is given, all mixed, but they say the root is the best. 
This tree grows like a pomegranate, and is with the other trees of the forest that are neighboars 
io it, but leans to them in tlie same way as a gourd, aud so the highest branches embrace the 
rest.* I ordered cups to be made from this tree for the sick, when they had been touched with 
poison, and 3 beheve that it did them good. These cups also serve to make a posset of treacle 
as some of our doctors prescribe to prevent a poison from doing harm. They say that some of 
this stick is iu the island of Goa, but i have not tried expciimeats with it. 

“TUTbea the Viceroy Constantino was at laffnapatam* which is an island off Ceylon, they 
presented a fagot of sticks with then- roots, as a thing much esteemed for an antidote. The root 
lias a pleasant smeU ; it Is slender* bard, and black. They say that there are many of these 
sticks on the mainland of Goa. The leaf is like that of a mastic tree, as fine and long* with white 
and grey spots, not green. The branches are slender* and extend far over the ground more than 
four or five covados."' The leaves are very few^ and the branches few and slender* unable to 
bear much weight. The hcentiate Dimas Bosque told me about this in his last letter. He is a 
person of learning, very truthful, and of very good judgment as regards the cores he has effected."' 

Orta's botankal facts have Long been known through the summary published by 
Clusius. Tlie edition usually quoted is that is the Brofioarum Libri Decem^ published in 1605, 
where it constitutes the seventh book. This is said by Clusius to be the fifth of his editions of 


t. 1 pBlmO* = ^ liKbn, 
r, SlhrideitLlT M nili.1 MTitJulon. 
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Garcia’s work, “ castigatior et multis lods aoctior." As Markham states that these versions are 
very incomplete, we quote Qusius' translation verbatim, omitting, as before, the account of the 
fight. It is headed " De ligno Colubrino." 

'* Tria sunt hujus ligni genera in insula Zeilan. 

** Primum et laudatissimum illud cst a quo subsidium quxerit viverra, vocaturque incolis 
Rametul, Lusitanis Pao da cobra, id est. Lignum Colubrinum, quod serpentum morsibus fit salutare. 
Duorum aut trium palmorum magnitudine assurgit, pauds virgulis, quatuor aut quinque dumtaxat 
tenuibus; radix qua; maxime in usum venit, veluti tenuiorum nostrarum vitium radices, multis 
capitibus aut nodis se propagans, ita ut semper radix aliqna extra solum se exerat, et radice una 
exempta, albr in ejus locum succedant. Radix haec ex candido cinereo est, solida admodum, amaro 
gnstu ; folia Persicz mali, magis tamen virentia ; flos longe a foliis racematim cohzret, pulcherrimo 
colore rubens. Fructus sambuci, sed robens et durus, racematim cohzrens, veluti in Pcriclymeno. 
Teritur primum hacc radix, et ex vino aut aqua cordiali propinatur a serpentc percussis ; teritur 
etiam ad cotem Santali modo, et vulneribus inspergitur. Hanc multis aliis regionibus, et in Go* 
continent! nasci tradunt. 

** Secundum genus veluti primum adversus venena commendatur, eodemque modo quo 
superius usurpatnr. Arbor cst (cum sola provenit nulh's vicinis arboribus). Malo punicz similis, 
spinis brevibus et firmis horrida, cortice candido, denso, rimoso, et soUdo, et amaro, non tamen 
veluti prioris cortex ; foliis est luteis, aspectu pulcherrimis. Hanc autem, si juxta aliam quampiam 
arborem proveniat, per summos ejus ramos serpere, atque Curcurbitac modo amplecti ferunt. 
Solent ipsum lignum cum radice et cortice permixtum exhibere. Praefertur tamen radix. Hoc 
etiam in insnla Goa nasci ferunt; sed numquam id videre mihi contigit. 

** Cum Prorex in Jaffnapatam, Zeilan contermina, esset, dono dati sunt illi aliquot fasciculi 
ligni cum suis radicibus, qua: tenues erant, dune, nigrz, et odoratae. Earn radicem minfice 
przdicabant, et adversus venena pollere aiebant. Similem in continenti Goa: nasci ferunt. Ramos 
habet paucos, tenues, quatuor aut quinque cubitorum longitudine, qui, nisi alligati, sustentare se 
nequeant, sed per solum sese diffundant; folia rara. Lentiscinorum effigie, oblonga, non viridia, sed 
maculosa, sivc nigricantibus ex candido maculis respersa." 

To the above, Clusius added the following footnote, with an illustration of the second kind 
of Lignum Colubrinum. 

“Primi generis fragmentum, trium digitorum transversorum longitudme, anno salutis 
MDLXrV ostendit mihi Salamanticz omatissimns vir Augustinus Vasaeus, dono olim e Lusitania 

D. Joanni Vaszo viro doctissiroo. ejus parent!, cum vasculo e Cocco de Maldiva confecto, 
Lapide Bexar insigni, et vasculis testudineis ; qua; omnia mirifice adversari venenis creduntur. 

** Secundi autem generis (nisi fallor) fragmentum quinque unciarum longitudinis, quodque, 
ut conjicere licebat, duarum unciarum crassitudinem zquarat, mihi non modo ostendebat Londini 
anno MDXXCI, C. V. D. Hector Nunez, Medicus Lnsitanus, sed etiam dimidiaejus parte liberaliter 
donabat. Ejus porro materies firma erat, Candida, venis quibusdam distincta, non dissimilis 
fraxini ligno; cortex autem,qui earn integebat, candicans, et quasi cinereus. Utraqne vero 
degustata, amaro sapore przdita esse deprehendebantur. Ejus, quale aedpiebam, fragment! iconem 
lectoris oculis snbjedmus." 

It will be seen that, as far as the botanical facts are concerned, there is little difference 
between the two versions. Clusius makes the mistake of writing Rametul for Rannetnl, and he 
omits the reference to Bouqueii avale, probably coosidering that what the ambassador said was 
not definite evidence. But bis description of the second species is certainly more intelligible than 
that of Markham.^ 


4. A« U&rkhain U *0 critical o( previoiu rerviooa of Orta'«book.lt would bo cxpoctod that bo would have takes tpeetal 
eare to MO that blatniaalatioii waa above nproorb. Bat, on thec0ntrar7.it la very oltes cbocoro and freqooatly ontotolllsible. In 
oomo paatarea. a reader wbobaaaknowtedaeof the cab}cct matter can noma wbatOrta meant, bm otbm are iccxpllcable. For 
example, in tbe CoDoqay on Cubeba, we find (p. ITD^i “Tbeao cnbobaaareaobichlyTalaed iatbelr owncoantry. that they arexatherrd 
there ftrat and aent away, and tbia beeanae they do not come op when aown in other land*.’* Wbat Orta moat probably meant sraa, 
that they are xatbeied there mmrtpe (early), and aent asray, and bccosM 9jUdi they do not come up, etc. Bat what la tbe meanlnc of 
the folio wing paaeage, rc clorea : ^ They ooUeet them beoanae the branebea that form a great cop girt oot cordawith which to 
e<^ct the etovee, and thla»« the roaaon why the trooa are beaten and dogged.” 
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In 1578, Cliristoval Acosta published his Trata de las dregas y medicinos de iQs Indias 
orientates, another account of the drugs and medidnaJ plants of India. He mcluded much of 
Orta's work, but gave considerable additions of his own. Markham states that H is copied whole¬ 
sale from Orta, though “ Acosta occasionally makes independent remarks.^* But. on turning to 
Acosta's account of Lignum Coinbrkinid, we find that the descriptions given by him are so totally 
different from Orta's, that, as noted by Clusius, it is scarcely possible that he Is dealing with the 
same plants. As Acosta states that his snake woods were those used in Malabar, we need not 
confuse the issue by quoting hJs descripho'ns. 


The first available local information is contained in Grimm's Lahorci/oriuiri Ccytortioam, 
published in 1679 (vide Ceylon Antiquaryj m, pp, 80^100), In that book two of Drta's snake 
plants arc referred to, as toUowsi 

“ Ekawetjya. Radix Serpenttim. 

Vocalur a Ciugalensibus Ramctat, piilchenrima PLanta esl, in all urn exsurgit cum ramis 
tennibus, el cum FoUis longis et acuminatis, cum parvjs raris Fructibus qni sicut racemi simtil sunt 
conjuncti. Radix decurrit in mode serpen turn cum nod is sub Terra, valde lignosa, alba, lusca 
cum cortice colons cinerei, et saporis amari, Hiec est prima species quam Garcias ab Orta inter 
Llgna Serpen turn describit. Vires ejtis non mino'res stmt quam qme magna Serpentum arbor 
possidet. Incohe plurimum earn extoUmit contra omnia Venena et vene pesos morbos. Contemn t 
cam supra parvo lapide et exhibent earn usque ad Semidrach, et amplius." 

''Arbor Serpentaria, Slangea Baam, vel Siaagen Boub 
Seu Lignum Colabrinam et Naces Vamicae. 

Hsc Arbor vocalur a Cingalis Godhafeaduru, magna est atqu^ ramos snos simuJ valde 
mter se commixtos, non secus ac serpentes emittit *, ipsius folia petius rotund.® quam tongas 
figure cemuntur. Fructus quos progtgmt sunt note ill^ JSTuces Vomicce of/iemorum. qu® 
tiumero qnodam in ratundissimo cdrtice conclus® reperiaotur. Canes ab isto fructu rabiosi iiunt 
et morinntur. Hominibns autem inserviunt ad versus venena ; prout a variis Scriptoribus mentio 
facta fait. Lignum mediocriter durum est parum per anthracLnum cum venis aJbls transcurrentl* 
bus. Optimum est Alexi pharmacum ad versos omnes veneuosos atque Mahgnos affectus, ad versus 
Morsuras Veuenosarum Bestiarom aat Serpentinem, ad versus Febres commanes. Sanguinis 
unpuritatem, Scablem et similes alias ®gritudmes."' 


Grimm was a doctor who had seen service in Ceylon in the employ of the Dutch Fast 
India Company, and his descriptions are from local knowledge of the plants* He was evidently 
acquainted with Orta s description, probably from Clusms' version, as he gives the alternative 
name instead of Rannefut. His account definitely fixes the first plant, bnt he probably 

confuses two allied spedes in the second* 

Another doctor who was in Ceylon at the same time as Grimm was Paul Hermann, the 
duel medical officer in Ceylon of the same Company, and a celebrated botanist. In his ^1fu.s<uun'i 
Zcylanicuntp published in 1717, the following notes occur: 


‘‘Rafn^hul Radix rccens dalcesdt, acris est et corrodens, unde vcslcalis exdtandls 
conlusam imponunt vulneribus a Colubrts aliisque venenatls inlUctis " 

(p. 5i>- 


^^Aoaworiya. Clematis indica, foUo Persic®, fmctu Periclymeni 
genus Garc, ab Horl. qui asserit a Cinghalis vocari Rametul, sed_ .. 

'* Ghodakadura Lignum circumftrlur per Europam nomine Ligni Colubrini 

(P- 47), 


ugQi Coluonm pnmiim 
falso" (p. 4), 


From the foregoing evidence, we are able to decide what the Gnst two of Orta's plants 
were* for Hermann's specimens were seen and named by Linoams. In the first place Rannetaj 
IS a mistake. As Hermann notes, the first plant described by Orta is Ekaweriya, and the latter’s 
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statement that it is called Rannetul is incorrect. Ranneial, as I have previously pointed out,* 
should be Ratnetul (Plumbago rosea). Hermann recorded that the pounded root was applied 
to snake bites, and in that sense it may be regarded as a ** snake plant, ” but it is not one of the 
plants described by Orta. 

The first of Orta’s plants, the one which the mongoose (in fable) seeks in order to protect 
itself against the bite of the cobra, is the Sinhalese Ekaweriya {Rauvolfia serpentina). The 
descriptions given by Orta and Grimm agree fairly well with this plant. It grows about a foot 
or eighteen inches high, has slender stems and is sparingly branched. Its leaves are lanceolate 
and might be compared to those of the peach, though darker. The stalk of the inflorescence is 
comparatively long in many cases. The colour of the flower is pecuh'ar. Tlie calyx is white, 
tipped with red, and the corolla white, tinged with violet. But after the corollas have fallen, the 
whole of the inflorescence, calyces and stalk, becomes bright red. With regard to the root, there 
|S probably some error either in the translations or in Orta’s account. The root-stock is vertical, 
and penetrates deeply into the soiL In the case of old plants, it usually divides into several 
branches about six inches below the surface, and these run up parallel to one another and give 
rise to separate stems. If one of these stems b pulled up, another arises from the root-stock. 
This is probably what Orta meant. The translations apparently confuse two meanings of the 
word radix, i.e. (1) radix in the botanical sense, a true root, and (2) radix as a medicinal term, 
which may be either root or stem according to the fancy of the early pharmacists. The part 
below ground is nodular or somewhat zigzag, and hence has the qualification of a snAke root 
The identification of this plant as the first of Orta’s snake plants was first made by Hermann ante 
1679, and it has been generally accepted by later botanists. Trimen* notes that the root does 
not appear to be employed in cases of snake bite in Ceylon at the present day, though it has a 
reputation against hydrophobia in native medicine. Another Sinhalese name for the same plant 
\s Rat-ekaweriya, while it was originally named by Linnaeus Ophioxylon serpentinum.'* 

The second of Orta’s species was identified by Hermann with Goda-kadaru, and he 
noted that the wood of that tree was sent to Europe as Lignum Colubrinum. Hermann's specimen 
of Goda-kadara wais seen by Linmeus and was named by the latter Strychnos Nux-vomica. This 
tree is the well-known source of the alkaloid Strychnine. If, however, we turn to Grimm's 
aiccount, we find several points which throw doubt on Hermann’s statement that Strychnos ATdx- 
vomica wais the source of Lignum Colubrinum. It is true that Grimm makes the same identifica¬ 
tion and gives the same Sinhalese name, but his description rather su gge sts a climbing plant 
Again, Orta states that it is a tree when it stands alone, but a climber when near other trees. We 
may take it that it was certainly a Strychnos, and the only question to be decided is which of the 
Ceylon species it was, Strychnos Nux.vomica is a tree. Strychnos Beddomei is said to be 
either a tree or a creeper, but is a rare species. Strychnos trichocalyx and Strychnos cinna- 
momifotia are large climbers, the latter being the Sinhalese Wel-beli. We should expect that a 
snake plant would be a climber rather than a tree, and the balance of opinion favours Strychnos 
trichocalyx,* whose circinately-coiled tendrils may be the serpent-like branches of Grimm, while 
the persistent bases of the tendrils may be the thorns. But it is in the highest degree probable 
that the wood of any species of Strychnos, which would yield a piece of suffiaent size, was passed 


5. lll,pi.9e. 

S. /Tara CoUm. 111. p. ISA 
7. Opbioxyloo = Suk« wood. 

A rranooBlr ItaowB a« Stryeknoa ootuMiia iwr. tryteafM. 
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off as soake woodt and that Hfinuann was correct when he stated that the wood of Sirychno^ 
Nux-vomica was sent to Eanope as Ligniun Colubrlnuni. There does not appear to be any 
evidence that the wood of Strychnos is collected as a core for* or charm against, snake bites at 
the present day. 

Some further notes on Lignum cotubrinum were famished by Thanberg, who visited 
Ceylon in 1777* and was accompanied on his botanical eacenraons by a Vcdarala^ detailed for that 
purpose by Governor Falck. The following accoiLot is taken from the English edition of his Travels, 

^'Another kind of tree was called the Serpent Tree* by the Dutch Slangen-faout* and by 
the Cingalese Godagandu. which had a very bitter taste. Il was ns^d not only as an efficacions 
antidote against the bite of serpents, bnt likewise in ardent and malign ant fevers. The Enxopeans 
have cups tamed of the wood, into which wine is poured* which* in a short time* extracts the virtue 
from the wood* has a bitter taste, and is drank as a stomachic, or strengthener of the stomach. 
Water likewise extracts a green tincture from it. Most probably this tree is the Ophios^lon 
Serpentinam, which grows here, although I had no opportunity of seeing any of the flowers. 
[This conjecture is erroneous—T* P*]+ The wood itself resembles that of the oak. by its grey 
colour* and numerous small pores, which, in the cups that are turned from it, frequently let the 
water filter through them.^' 

In this case, the tree referred to is evidently SirycAnos Nux^vomica. 

It may be noted that it is only Orta^s second species to which the name Lignum Colnbri- 
num, or snake wood, is applicable. The Lignum Colubrinum of South India is obtained from 
Sfrychnos colabrina, another dimber* 

On the question of Orta's third species, both Hermann and Grimm are silent, and no 
botanist appears to have ventnred any identification since. The plant was a cHmber* with a very 
weak, stem, which ran along the ground, in the absence of any support* to a length of about ten 
feet. Its leaves were scattered, or few, narrow, and variegated. This description, as far as it 
goes* fits the Sinhalese/ramnan (/ifemidesmirs trtdicas), which Is most probably the plant intended, 

Orta's three plants arc, therefore* in the order given. 

i?o«vof/in serjieniinQ Hlc. f. 

Sfrychnos irichocalyx A. W. Hill, or, by substitution, Slrychnos N'ttX’Vomica L. 

Heinidesmus indicas Br* 

None of these plants appears to be in use as a remedy for snake bite at the present day, 
nor arc they entimeratcd in the recipes for snake-bite medicines, twenty in number* which Hoatson 
collected in Uva in lg22* 

One farther point of interest is worthy of note. There are {at least) two Sinhalese plants 
known as Kkaweriya^ one -Raf-ekaweriya, the plant referred to by Orta, and the other 'BPVif* 
ekaveriya- Hermann collected both these plants, but. as so frequently happens, he was. given 
the name, Kkaweriya, for eacli, without any prefix. Consequently, on page 37 of the Afnsceam 
Zeylanicum, he has, “ Ekawerya, Peridyaaenum Zeylanicum herbaceum foliis variegatis. diversi- 
coloribns macutis omatis," which is Wai-ekawer^a^ This name bad appeared previoosly in his 
Paradisas Baiavus Prodromus, and In 1712, K^mpfer, doubtless misled by the yiTTi R name in 
Grimm's book, attached the mongoose story to this plant. Hence, when Lionxtis bestowed 
on Hermann s Ceylon plants, he named VTttl’efuiwei^iyn, Ophiarrhizn Afzingos. But the real 
mongoose plant is liat*ekQw^Hyo, 
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According to Htnnann, OpAiorrA«o /Vungos is also a snake plants though it is not ope 
of Orta's. He collected two spcdmens, ode of which was named Ekaiveriya, as noted above, 
while the other was entered as “Naghawahi. Colubrma Zeylanica. Peridymeni specks foliis 
macula tis: transfertnr ex monte Adamif a Nagha Cdubro appellato, cnjus ictus hujus plantx 
folia mirifice el spedfice sanant.^ This specimen was also seen and identified by Linnatns. The 
nain«> ^agawnttt bas not been recorded since, except by Moon, and he identified it, doubtless in 
error, as a common intnodaced garden plant, Gmpi&phytlum hortense, which would scarcely be 
found on Adames Peak, It would seem probable that there was some confusion of Hermann's 
names and specsmens in this connection, for it would be unnecessary to go to Adam s Peak 
to obtain Ophiorrhiza Mangos, However, Adam's Peak was quite inaccessible to Hermann, and 
he could only have been repeating what he had been told. The possibility of an error in these 
identifications of Hermann’s descriptions with OphiorrhLsa Mangos is also suggested by the fact 
that they both refer to a plant with spotted leaves, whereas those of Ophiorrhiza Mangos are not 
spotted. Bat his specimens were the latter plant. 
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TMutd Sylvcin; IJ Jw, l&tl.] 

T his new nkissioii is tJje largest and the best ol all the mls^lDns In charge of the Society j 
largest because it surpasses alt others in the number of Christians, the best because of 
the goodness and dodUty of the natives, and because of the greater care and devotion with 
which alt treat the things of God and the faith. 

There are ten churches siltiated throughout the country. The first and the most ancient 
Is in the island of Cardiva, with which the mission began. The chief church Is of stone, and the 
chapel Is already finished. It is dedicated to Our Lirdy of Refuge, and baj? three villages belongs 
ing to it. viz * the first JsCalapunie (Kala-poomi)^ where the church is, and has 53S Christians j 
the second Core (Thea-karai) with 500 Chrislians ^ and the third Valanoale (Vada-moolai) has 350 
Christians. Total 1,3S8. More than 300 children attend catechism classes daily, and 30 attend 
the school of ‘ reading and writing.^ 

The second church is dedicated to Our Lady ttf the Assomptien. It was begun in stone 
and the chapel and Presbytery are already bnilt. It has two villages, one named Vatucota 
(Vaddnk-koddai), iu which the church Ls built, has t,340 Christians j the other Pale has 1,206 
Christians. Catechism classes are attended daily by 526 children, and 30 attend school. 

The third church is dedicated to Tht Huly Trinity » It was begun of stone this year, 
and the chapel is already finLshed. It has three villages ; the first in which the church is built 
is called Changane (ChankanalK and has 1,245 Christians : the second Poluarao (Pol-puram) has 
698 Christians : the third Choiiva^ (Chuli^pijram) has 881 Chnstians. Total 2,824. There was 
a great contest between these Christians as to which village shonld have a church of stone. 
Those of Changanc earned the day, it was agreed to choose a Protector for each, and one 
Sunday alter Mass they threw lots with great solemnity. The result was satisfactory to all, for 
each was persuaded that the decision came from heaven, and that God gave to each its Protector, 
to wil : Our Lady for Oiangane. All Augcli for Poluarao, All Saints for Cholevarao. The names 
of these villages and thwr Projectors were engraved oa the stones of the wall of the Chapel. 

The fervour with which they all applied themselves to the conslmction of the new 
church is both remarkable and edifying, for they themselves brought alt the materials lor it, the 
elders giving the ejcample. If one avoided work or showed any repugnance for it he would at 
once be reprehended by the others reminding him who the person was for whom they labottred, 
and what great profit the work would be for their souls. The alacrity and delight with which the 
children set about their work Ls something to behold. They take great pleasure in the work and 
invite the Father to come and see them at work. These new Christians good care that no 
infant dies without baptism. Two of them have taken on themselves the cost of the candles for 
the Sunday Mass, and consider it a great honour, such is the esteem they have for this ezaltcd 
Mystery and Divine Sacnfioc. 
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The fourlh church is dedirated to Our Lady of the It has six villages. The first in 

which tile church is huilt is called Paadetiripa (Pandaltarippo) and has +64 Christians ; the second 
Madagar (Mathakal) has 626 ; the third Chiiate (ChUJalai) has 395 ; the fourth Pjariabolao (PeHa- 
vilam) has 466; the filth Cheriabolao (Chiro-vilam) has 472 \ and the sixth Magorapeti 
fi^tahiappiddy) has 257 j which makes a total of 2^680# During this year 92 children and 14 adults 
were baptised, so that there are no pagans left. 400 children attend the catechism classes and 60 
attend the schooL 

The fifth chnrch is dedicated to holy Fatfafr SL fg|i«tiD£r and foondations arc already 
laid for a chnrch of stone. To this church ^long four villages. The first, Maiagam (Mallagamh 
in which the new church is situated, has 373 Christians ; the second Alabate (Alaveddy) has 976 ; 
the third Plati (£laiai) has 763 : and the fourth Fugnale Cathnven (PnnDalai-kaddnvan) has 422 ; 
which makes a total of 2.534, This year 5 adults and 70 cbildreii were baptised. Catechism 
classes 355, school 112+ 

These new Christians have a great esteem of the Sacrament of Confession, which 
formerly tlieydid not frequent so often thinking that one had to die after confession, as if God 
would not wait longer, but would send them death as soon as they were well disposed. On 
accotint of this belief many died without confession and without informing the Father of their 
illness^ Besides this, the fear lest the Father would panish them for their sins, if he knew of them, 
also made them neglect Confession, This is not very surprising in the case of people who were 
heathens for so many years. They are, however, very well instructed now, and come to confes¬ 
sion freely, and make their confessions with great care, and the first thing they do in time of 
illness is to send for the priests hoping by this means to obtain the health of their bodies as well 
as health of sonh Thus they confess very carefully willioul hiding anything in which they liave 
offended God, 

Women who are with child are especialiy careful in this iiiatter+ When the ninth month 
approaches, they at once go to church without w'aiting for tlie pains of child births to make their 
confession, bringing offerings according to each one's conditicin+ God does not fad! them, hat 
gives special favour in the dangers of childbirth^ for which they prepare by a good confession. 
During this year some three or four Christians came to the Father out of the usual time, saying 
that they wished to make their confession only to be relieved from the bad state in which they 
were j and so they made their confession with great grief and repentance. 

A Cbmtian woman of this place was very much afflicted, because, though 16 years 
married, she had no children. She confided her grief to another Chiistian, a Faravar, who 
advised her to go to church with an offering and ask St. Ignatius to give her a son, saying that 
if she asked the Saint with faith she wonld obtain it from God. She followed the good advice, 
and going to chureh with her offcriiigT fell on her knees and begged the Saint with such devotion 
that her eyes were filled with tears. Wonderful to say, after watering the sterile earth with 
her tears, she who was barren conceived and brought forth a son, who was given the name of 
Ignatius. 

Another event not less remarkable took place in connection with this fame w'oman, whu'h 
shows the faith she bad in God and in the glorious St, Ignatius. A cow belonging to her was 
attacked with vermin, and was on the point of death when she made a vow to St, IgnatiuSi that 
if the cow were spared she would make butter the first time the cow gave milk and would offer 
it to the church. The day after making the vow the cow was cured. Those who had seen the 
animal and bad given it up for dead marvelled at the result, and began to proctaim the praises of 
Sb Ignadus, who worked miracles not only for men but even for animals. What followed was 
not less wonderful. 

As the woman did not lake the butter to church, St. Ignatius appeared to her in a 
dream, with a host of armed men, and threatened her for not bringing the promised offering. She 
replied in her dream that it was not through her fault, but because she was Indispc^ed. On 
awaking she brought the butter to church,, made her confession with great devotion and related 
what happened and was the more confirmed In her faith and devotion to the Saint. 

These new Christians make much of rosaries and medals unlike formerly ; so much so 
that they do not go about withont wearing them round their necks, and wiU not leave the Father 
till they get them. This year two festivals were celebrated in this church with great solemnity, 
namely, Christmas, when tliere was a devout performance in the presence of a curious 
and well made crib^ the sight of which was a great consolation to these new Christians, 
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who, being ignorant, are more impressed by what they see than by what they hear ; the second 
was the feast of St Ignatius, Patron of the church. They observed the feast with great devotion, 
mindful of the favours they constantly receive. There was a stately procession, with music, etc., 
both at Vespers and at Mass. 

The sixth church is dedicated to the Princes of the Apostles SS Peter aod Paul- It has six 
villages. The first Thelepule (Thelli-palai), which has a handsome church completely of stone 
and is the re^dence of the Father, has 1,773 Christians. The second Manituperao (Mavidda* 
puram) has 590 ; the third Mangamao (Veemaagamam) has 377 ; the fourth Palle (Palai) has 
231 ; the fifth Cathuven (Kadduvan) has 307 ; and the sixth Canganturei (Kangesanturai) has 
167, which makes a total of 3,414 (?) These numbers are according to the roll, but in reality the 
number is much greater and amounts to about four thousand, for this aldea is the most important 
in the kingdom. More than a hundred children were baptised this year. There are 669 children 
in the catechism cl ass and about 100 attend the school. 

The seventh church is of Our Lldy ol the An^clS- It has six villages. The first, 
called Mailety (Mailiddy), has 530 Christians. The church is situated here. It is being built of 
stone and the chapel is already finished. The second Vianalao (Vasavilan) has 746 ; the third 
P a Hall (Palali) 536 ; the fourth, a village of fishermen (c/e Pescadores da praia), 161 ; the fifth 
Thaiti (Thaiddy) 620 ; and the sixth Valatalevarao (Verutthalai*vilam) 157. Total 2,750. 
Baptisms during the year 70, catechism 341, scliool 154. 

The eighth is dedicated to The Holy Ghost- It has seven small villages under the name 
Achiveli (Achchuveli), which n a m e is common to all: the first Barenporovarao, in which the 
(diurch is built, has 178 Christians, the second Perenpurenvani 215, the third Cateveni (Patthai- 
meny ?) 350, fourth Bala l a i (Valalai) 314, fifth Tambale (Thampalai) 70, the sixth Caderipai 
(Kathirippai) . . . and the seventh Mavercare (Navat*kado) 90. Baptisms during the 
year one adult and 250 children, which makes a total of 1,701. Catechism 440, school 30. 

The ninth church is dedicated to Jesus, and has five churches (viUages) : Pulupale 
(Pnloppalai), in which the church is built, has 720 Christians ; Pamaqveni (Tanmakkeni) 350 ; AlipaJe 
(Ailippalai) 200 ; Peliapole (Peria-palai) 140; Chorepatu (Chorappatto) 220 ; wldch makes a 
total of 1,665. Baptisms during the year 55. catechism 250, school 22. 

More than 20 persons were reclaimed from a bad life and were reconciled to the Church, 
along with the women with whom they were married ‘ ao modo gentilico,' after instruction and 
confession. 

The tenth church is d<^cated to the Archangel St- Michael- It has 17 small villages in 
which there are 1,600 Christians. This year 3 adults and 50 children were baptised. Two 
hundred children attend the catechism c la s ses, and 20 attend the school. T wenly persons were 
reconciled and received into the Church along with the women with whom they were married 
after the pagan fashion. They were well instructed and made their confession. 

The Father in charge of this station has also to take care of Palle, owing to a shortage 
of Fathers. He has, moreover, to give missions in the Vani which is an inland district, and has 
many extensive forests of more than 10 leagues in circumference. Here there are man y pagans 
and about 1,500 Christians. Last August the Father visited that country at great peril owing to 
the forests and the robbers and rebels who are there. He was well received by all, especially 
by the chief men. He catechised and baptised 10 men with their wives, and about 40 children 
between 2 to 12 years old, of whom one was the son of a pagan, and the others children of 
Christians. The Father also reclaimed 30 men from an evil life. He instructed the women with 
whom they were living in the pagan manner, and married them, to the great consolation of all, 
for the devil who like a lion was infesting that forest was driven and the Faith triumphed. The 
Father planted crosses in various places, and leaving behind Canacapoles or teachers of doc* 
trine to instruct the people, he returned to his station. 

The eleventh <^orch is of All S&iotS- and has four villages under the name of Mugamale 
(Mugamalai). There are in them 2.000 Christians ; 200 chddren attend the catechism classes 
and 20 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and man y others were reclaimed 
from a bad life. 

j To the church of Mugamale belongs a vdlage called Quilale (Kilaly ?) in which is a 
Hermida of the Holy Cross under the invocation of Sa5 Diago. Many Christians and pagans go 
there in pilgrimage, for God works many miracles, of which it was so far impossible to make 
inquiries, for the concourse of people began of late. 

The twelfth church is dedicated to The Nativity ol Our Lady, and is situated in Tambane. 
It has four villages with 2,500 Christians. Catechism classes are attended by 300 children and 
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30 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and not a few were gained from a bad 
life. Owing to the scarcity of priests and because there is no maintenance, the Father of Mnga> 
male is in charge of this church also. 

In the last four churches the Fathers have much work, for the Christians are many and 
are dispersed. Besides, this country is infested by robbers, and is the refnge of rebels. Owing 
to these reasons the Fathers run great risks, and this also is the reason why the Christians are 
not so docile nor so well instructed as those belonging to the other churches in which the Fathers 
can go about without danger. 

From this account of the souls in charge of Ours, and the converts made since they are 
In charge of the kingdom—making a total of 23,720, not counting those who died after baptism,— 
it will be seen that this mission is not the least of the many missions in charge of the Society. 
Though we came late, after the Franciscans had worked for a long time, if the work of the labour¬ 
ers is to be measured by the amount of success, it is clear that Ours have wrought much in spite 
of the fact that they came late on the field. A thousand thanks to the Society which knows 
how to turn out go^ workmen. 

1642. 

[DMacu llfatsu.] 

This year we had to put up with many inconveniences as the walls of the church and 
the houses suffered damage, but many distinguished Portuguese came hither and fixed their 
abodes near our house, relieving us greatly by their presence and alms. All the Fathers belong¬ 
ing to this College spent some days in making the spiritual exercices of St. Ignatius to stimulate 
their zeal in the service of the neighbour. They visit the hospitals where they assist the sick 
both in their spiritual and temporal needs. Those who are condemned to death are not neglected, 
and some of them were often liberated from the jaws of death by the industry and prayers of 
our Fathers. When the prisoners were lately brought hither from Malaca, which f^ into the 
hands of the Batavians, we received them with great benevolence, and care was taken to recon¬ 
cile those who were at enmity. 

The Christians are assiduous in attending church, whither they come attracted by love 
rather than by fear, for they are not fined if sometimes they fail to attend, which is no small sign 
of their edification and charity. So much about the College ; now for some information concern¬ 
ing the churches attached to the College and not mentioned in previous letters. 

At Changane there are 3,401 adult Christians and 614 children who are taught * to form 
letters' and are instructed in Christian doctrine. They are so keen and painstaking in learning 
their lessons that even when they are driving cattle they sing canticles ; but what is most remarks 
able in the Christians of this church is their great affection and devotion to the faith. Recently, 
when intestine war broke out and they were obliged to take to the woods and caves, they were 
admonished to be mindful of their eternal salvation even under the stress of persecution. Ac- 
cordingly they flocked to the churches on all sides with such assiduity that they not only attended 
Mass but were even present at the instructions. On this occasion those who up to this time 
had not made their confession, owing to their weakness of faith, did so at once. Moreover, when 
a certain work had to be undertaken for the completion of the church and the materials could 
not be had except from a great distance, there was not a tree which they did not cut down with¬ 
out he»tation. however great the loss. They were in fact so fired with zeal that they went up 
to the Father of their own accord and offered to bring all the wood that was needed ; which was 
promptly done, the elders giving the example. 

The church of Vattucotei numbers 2,500 adherents. Of these 2,200 make their confession 
at due times, and frequent the church for Mass, etc If some happen to be absent on the usual 
days of obligation, they make up for it on other days. However, lest they relax adterwards some 
light punishment is imposed. There is singing at every Mass. On Satuniays, as the church is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the Vespers, Litany, ^/ve, and Ave Maris SteUa are sung in 
Tamil. There are 460 children in the catechism classes. They are so well advanced in the 
knowled^ of their Christian doctrine that they grow up to be good teachers, and they are well 
prepared for that office. 

The church of Cardiva has 1,600 souls. The Father in charge of them finds in them 
every aptitude for Christian piety, for those who are won from paganism make much of the 
faith. Once when a Christian of this place was going to another village on business, a pagan met 
him and asked him whether he was a Christian or a pagan. When be acknowledged boldly that 
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ht was a Christiaiit tbt pagan was sq incensed that he threatened to kill him unless he abandoned 
his faith at once. The Christiaii was firm in his faith and showed himself ready to stiffer for 
his faith. Thereupon the pagan nibbed some superstitious ashes on him^ but the faithful 
Christian contemptuously trampled the ashes under foot^ and thus obtained a victory over the 
pagan. If one of Ours could only reside with them, they will be able to act more boldly. 

im- 

[Sisii 4e Fifiicrciria, 1 December, 1&13.I 

In the College of Jalfnapatao and in the twelve churches attached to it^ there are thirteen 
priests and a Lay Brother, Three of these arc engaged in the work of the College, and the 
others arc occupietl in Icroklug after the Christians In our charge. In this klngdcm there are no 
new conversions since all have already been converted to the faith. They are all so well 
instructed by Oars that there is scarcely a boy or a girl who docs not know the catechism 
thoroughly, besides Llie whole cartilha of Marcos Jorge^ which has been translated into their 
language. 

All the Christians who are capable of it make their confession and receive Communion 
each year, while those who are more advanced in devotion and piety do so oftener. The oppres¬ 
sion which these poor Christians have to suffer is incredible, and is much more than what those of 
Manar suffered. 1 do not know when we shall have redress ; but it Is certain that for want of 
it the greater part of the people abandon the territory of Our Lord the King, and go to cultivate 
and populate the lands of our enemy, the Xing of Candia, 1 wish I could appear before the pious 
King of Portugal, and represent to him the great wrongs which sonie of his ministers do to His 
Majesty under the cloak of jnslice ; for 1 am sure that a king so pious and so desirons of doing 
good will not tolerate that newly converted Christians find it preferable to be subjects of a pagan 
king fbaTi of his own, on account of the officials who govern them and despoil them. The trouble 
which Ours ha.ve on this account is very great, and their labours are frustrated and brought to 
nought. 

In the town of the Portuguese tliere were many disagreements, some between the soldiers, 
others between the Captain and the Vjgario de Vara, and others still between the same Captain 
and the Religious of the other Orders, which were all settled by the mediation of Ours. 

1644- 

In the College of Jaffnapatad Ihcrc arc two Fathers and a Lay Brother. One of the 
Fathers is Rector and the other is school master, and teaches Gratniuar i the Brother is in charge 
of the estates which arc attached to the College. In the Mission of which the Rector is also 
Superior, there arc 12: Fathers resident in 13 churches. Once, one of them had to keep away 
from his church for some time, for the place was too near the rebels who are attacking and dis¬ 
turbing the coimlry. As some of these Christians have been baptised iti a harry and within a 
lew years, their faith even now is sometimes found faulty. The Fathers seeing this were very 
solicitous about them, and determined above all to teach the children well, as they were per¬ 
suaded that those children could be expected to become good Christians, It is a matter for giving 
thanks to God Our X^rd to see how well the children are taught, and how well they know the 
prayers of the ^leehiam and many other things which the Fathers have done into their language. 
It can not be said that the children of any particular Re&dtnce know better than the children of 
another, for it seems that they are all masters, and arc able to teach Christian doctrine even to 
men advanced in age* 

In one Residence there were some houses which gave great scandal to the people, bouses 
of dissolute women, both married and unmarried, the husbands of the former being absent from 
their homes for years. The Father took no small pains in this matter, and with God's help put 
an end to the disorders, marrying those who were not married and bringing back to their homes 
the absent husbands, so that all now live in peace, repairing their past scandal to the great satis¬ 
faction of the people of the country. 

In the Residence of Mugamak there Is a Hermida, called the holy Cross of S. Diego. 
In this place God works some miracles by means of this holy Cross. [Here follows a long list of 
Miracles], * 
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finfiev Upet tt Geic;il«(ibt Spciety d| Jesv. <■ * 

The College of Jaifnapalam lias 12 Resdences with 12 Fathers attached to them. The 
Fathers have to undergo great fatigues in the admJuistratiDD oi this missiOD, because the Cbristiaos 
do not live together in villages, but are scattered through coconut plantations tpaimams)* The 
Fathers apply themselves with great zeal to the coltivatioD of these new Christians ; yet they 
surpass them^ves in the care they take to teach the young geueratioar It is a noatter for conso¬ 
lation to see how they (the children! leam the mysteries of our holy faith and are able to recite 
the catechism and many other prayers, which the Fathers have translated intO' their tongue. In 
general^ ah these ChnsUans have great respect for the Fathers^ on account of the example of 
their lives, of their zeal for souls, and of the protection they afford them in their troubles with 
the officers of the King, 

Besides these 12 Residences, the Fathers are in charge of the territory known as Vanny, 
where there are about 1,000 souls, without church, properly so called, although the Fathers 
several times preached missions there, which gave great glory to God, But now for five years 
It is no longer possible to do so. Beginning with the Residence which is nearer to the hill country, 
we have : 

The Resid'Cnce oI Ciilandaculajii; the Patron ; of the church is St. Michael : it has 2,53S 
Christians, and 197 children attending catechism daily. 

The Residence el FnlLe ; Patron, a beautiful Cmcifia:, which is a source of consoladon to 
the Christians of those woods ; there are t,637 Christians, 208 children attending catechism, and 
27 attending the school. 

The Residence el Tunbammat Patron, The Nativity of Our Lady ; Chrisiians 2,614. 
516 children attending catechism, 45 attending the school, 

The Residence of Uu^a-inalfe; Patron. All Saints; Christians 2,QOO. children, 200 
attend catechism, 15 attend school. 

The Residence ol Achevelfi: Patron, Holy Ghost ; Christians 2,500, children, catechism 
600^ school 50, 

The Residence Cf Mtifalty : Patron, Our Lady of the Angels ; Christians 2,985, children, 
catechism 400, school 190. 

The Residence nl TetlpulEet this is the principal Residence of the Kingdom of Jaffna* 
patam. Patron, SS. Peter and Paul ^ Christians 4,6^, children, catechism 664, school 2IH). 

The Residence of hfatagam: Patron. Our Father St, Ignatius ; Christians 5,222, children, 
catechism 500, schfx}! 150, 

The Residence of Faditmpu; Patron, Our Lady of Remedies : Christians 2,627, children, 
catechism 375, school lOO, 

The Residence of Chnngane; Patron, The Holy Trinity ; Christians 3,140, children, 
catechism 477, school 123, 

The ResidCDCe of Votucote; Patron. The Assumption of Onr Lady ; Christians 2,624, 
children, catechism 250. school 50. 

The Residence et Cardiva ; The above churches arc enumerated from East to Weat, 
They stand on the continent to the North of Jalfuapatam. Facing Vatucote Is the island of 
Cardiva. The Patron of this Residence is Onr Lady of Remedies, There are 1,740 Christians, 
227 children attend catechism daily and 52 attend the school. 

Total. Christians belonging to the College of Jaffna patam, 32,257, besides 1,000 
ChrUtians who live in the Hill country of Vanny. Children attending catechism 4,624. 


im. 

[tillkasir it C»t«: 2& NoWKUEJtj iMa.] 

There are in this College, a Rector^ another Father who teaches Latin, a lay Brother, 
who looks after the estate and is procurator, and a virtuous secular priest in charge of the school. 
There are 22 students and 80 children In the school- These students have a Confraternity with the 
usnal exerdees; they say the office of Our Lady every day, and make their confession every 
eighth day* The Rector and his companion also attend to the other ministrations of the Society, 
especially hearing confessions and preaching. 


Ifll. Trm[L9tat«I hj Ut* V*r? &r». 1, 9«Mt, S, ,1-. Cat l»T. 
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In the Interior ol the country the Society has charge of 12 churches in which 12 Facers 
are usually stationed, though for Uck of subjects there were sometimes less. The Fathers have 
charge of 24 366 persons *lit for confession.’ and 609 school children learning to read and 
MorcUian 4!620 chQdren attend the catechism classes. In this district there is not a sm^e 
pagan lelt. However, on the occaaon of the famine, 800 persons were baptised, and of these 60B 

or more died soon afterwards, - t i t. 

All the Christians of these Residences make their confcssiOD once a year m Lent, whi^ 

they did not do up to now ; for as they were baptised in great huiry. and many compelled by the 
fear of bemu driven out of their country if they chose to live as pagans, it did not seem expedient 
to be too exacting. The children are indeed the best instructed in the whole of the East, and 
there is thus great hope that this mission will one day be more flourishing. ^ - r j 

Father Robert Nobili, owing to his advanced age and infinuiUes, came to this 
from the mUsion of Madura to rest for two years, during which be did much good mih the 
books he composed for the chUdreo. In the district ol the Residence called Mog^e. there 
is an ermido under the invocation of S. Diago, in which is a cross which works miracles ajM a 
mneh resorted to by a large codcourse of the faithful both of this kingdom as well as from 

outside. . 

(77j fie con/mueti.) 
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THE KOKILA SANDESA. 

■' CUCKOO MESSAGE." 

By W, F. GUNAWARDHANA. MUDALlYAlt. 

(Continaed from VoL ///,*/la^e IS.) 

r T^CAP/7VAA370M—The PenmsoJa of Jaffna^ as a part of Ceylon, had always been a part 
of the SlnhaJesc country, rmtil, daring a time of national weaJmcss, it had been seiaed and 
colonized by Tamils from Pandya, under a General named A'rya Chakrawarfa, who erected 
it into an independent kingdom and became its first ruler. A few generations had passed when 
Parakrama BAha VI, King of Ceylon, great in resources and power, thought it not fitting that there 
should be two centres of independent authority in this Island, and therefore sent his adopted sod 
Prince Sapnmal, at the head of an army, to redaoe the Kingdom of Jaffpapatam into snbjecbon to 
the Sinhalese throne. This was accomplished by the Prince to the great joy of the Smhatese 
nation land, as it W'as necessary that the occasion should be celebrated in a pt:niiauent form, the 
present poem was composed by the Principal of the Img^ola College at Dondra, in the form of a 
message to the victorious Prince, who was then at Jaffna, as Viceroy of the Sinhalese King, The 
envoy employed to convey the message is a cuckoo, which bird is first addressed in most flattering 
and endearing terms^ and then informed of the distinguished duly on which it had been selected. 
Consent being assumed, the envoy is first given a descriptioti of the city of Dondra from which 
he is to start on his important jonmcy. From that point, the poem now proceeds ; ] 

22. And ia city &() With plenty hlc&t. 

Where all the wealth icd mU tbe chann* of Heaven 
Would 5 Min to have an earthly ceulire faund— 

Here where the eye is pleased, the soul is Inllcrf-.- 

23. The Lily-colonrcd.god* * in glory shinea, 

In endless prowess the mig.bty Vishnu’s peer— 

Who crushed the previous gods nnd shewed his ire, 
And now presides as gnardisn ot Ihe Taithr 

21 His might and j.lory, as the sun and mesou 

With diverse mys, have tilled both earth and 
heaven; 

Imposing sigh I ! as if at oacfc ai doom. 

The Taking sinmu had struelE; the Milky Deep ' 

And hoTled i|s gems with faittoura soaring high, 

A sparkling fJood, above, below, around, 

es. Thia ia the god whoH lacred ic»i l» anA le wham, H Buddha'i death-beA. the care oi Lauliu which, It wae 

Icntera, Would liecove eo ahidine home al tbcFaith, w>j ociBmlttcd b; Indm ihe Chief Ol lha aCde. Hr lUy eatoor hrr« M meiet 
the eioianT^f the Uue Tatar lilj. iConf. it. 2S mfriij, which Is alee ih««leuror Vlshen iCont. Hate 8, p. ISl, aud ou that nmmi Cbli 
acd U scuriUf couIUMd in popular idea vlithyiahiiuhlueBi]!. The Huilupioa is hclihlcned hr the laci UlaI ficthlna of the rod's 
pedliro* and hisWrj M M Jade pendent deHS h koowB. 

SS. In poeilc fiinerT Miaht, cnnceiTed ae a Tlilb^ohjcrt. ginva hka Djt, and may hocempeirrd tnib# raysOf the iqd. and 
otheir ohjCCLs haTiar a Itety riew, inch as Taiioin gcmi, ic,. Glory, which Is not a power, hot onlr th t extcmali mtnvftsteilco of 
prwDiinfifiO^lsHTOoeflHfed ia coiid Bad. while In ralonr, and thcrelora j^iteperahli to Ihc nys of the Mcoo alld Other< ef a 
white rlow, TOcb a» Ihe beavealf Omcss, pearls, ie. The mlshl nf Ihe god Of l>oodtia Is letl orar the whole FfinqnM.and hn lide 
UevsiTwherCn In oih«r wordr, his m-'iliE sSdglorf Ocnreit^d as rliiblc oblrCt*. hayf •* Ullf* the world. that he sppeaianei 
if ihatorihe pictturdraim by ihepoet. Toondemsad thlHplrtnir has to he mrcaibfrrd that Ihc miihyoOiiB iJvCtr li, 

0,141, is pcrfeolly while, iluI il hss further m tw flOtrf that the bnltPHi of I be mw la a rest repoejtorjf tH all j rM el ibe " pomt 
rty leiienc.' If a ragtag itorBi were to hurl np tha waters of ihti oeean with Ita irms. Ihe Watcra iwfcctlr while. wlHrC' 
secatlr b1 1 elory. and t-b* gsms of vstiOUt colours his mJf ht Ih TiiitiJe form, iho two aprtad aEWl hUiC( spsee togfi thcT, 


23. g d’ H S ® toBS-iSi saiwiS gisf 
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25 . OOwg 

«)i € ^ s@3 S 

a:}^ 8 nS »£gtf 


26 . 


Oitoi aed tfti C© 

5 8 ts <^ oc3<5' ge? ©cf o® 

8 <;£ iS d' ta-iC? ®iC 

8 ^ BB da^S «©Sg^£ S'^eQi 


* 25 , Willi ^liotinfi swords as fislics, and tlifi iliieMb 

As torlles^ wliirliu^ ditks^ * U ciuTcnta strdlljf, . 

^ The Dsova savErcIga't*' host, a sea. 

^ Did find at this ged'e feet its heacli and bound 

4 

^ 2d, His finger* lender shpota, hisarms boughs, 

^ Pearl'CJuslcrB flowers, his bauntcana gifi* Uje fruit. 

His rows of blue sapjpbures the swarming beea, 

^ This gracious god pcurlTav* the tree of Heaven, • • 


£7, € ^ ^ A 

8 «9^ S8 Qgg »©3g r,@e;,8»j' <S ^ 

^ 2g © 8 SeoMf} tticn^ *€ d ^ 

*8eoc8 i3 d q 

2S. 8 d #et ectt f oi o 

o © d' {2^S diEfii E o 

i59>JS»<S so C c 

8 5 d efcB SEvf <f e 

29. 8 SEe^d. SgS^g cSiSiS, 253 ^ S jS 

£B »23wesn ^deotd ^Ss> ? ifl 

f B c£s 88 £8 ^ 

ss>i3 ©c 9^ *®iE ? i3 

30. {f ^3 C**^ Seoeged © 

o #^78 E3xS».€£a 8 eS tg 

33 £> S eex@ @0 B ss} 

*Si ©3 0.^1) «t9>^ ©C 7^ tij 

31. ^0i; edsEte^tn ti^sn «'(3a8 

CO en d xif eezsid^^^ gen {^0 8 

»sy;^^92f5 tfa> s>A S 8 

^ © ® jrf 9‘CBirf 0iij gtf ©idd^ 0 


27. And he. *n elephant destreyiog still 

The planlain-gToVc oi htiman wou, i* feared 

fly Vepachilti, King of Tilans, so 

That down below,, nveseeniB. lhat Titsji hide?. 

Amid three rocks, by hidro fortified. 

And by the ocean girded all around, 

28. As sbadnws in the western sun. atill grow 

This godhead's ioiinuea | Laksbmi^ ^ hold* him still 
In food enihrace^ But see^ the moon, with spot ■ 

It waxes or declines with varying phase. 

Be e'er so great in glory, wiU the moOn 
Thus siand compare with this iUntlriDiugod ? 

2$, Sedpchve sight, this god is like that river 
Of peacock's mdiant hue, the Kalindi,’ * 

With eyes of nymphs^ delighting in the Mght, 

X^ike fishes playing in (hat lovely stream. 

His glory is like mOOD, lut victory 

The Eastern Rock ** ; and when UUa moon odorav 

This rock, his foes but lotus-flowers, declinr, 

His friends, CAuXoroj,’* revel itidelighl 1 

30. When, on the diamond tbrouc. the Teacher sat 
0( endless Blias^ and Afdra Came to war, 

Undannted stood this god. biacircliag bow 
In play,'* What need of words his prowess to tell ! 

21, At even-tide, when damsels at bis fane. 

With golden bells resonant mnud tfieir feel. 

Like thudcfnl hees around a bonulepns flower. 
Have done their nautch, then duteous enter tbon. 


S7. A kind rf ififetiJw wespea wilh wtaleli ftnis nemrUipdi tKd 101» kuThd at sit tnemi with a whirling motidi, 

£tl. The PsDvi K>TtreLen‘i hott u.re the P^davsi, wbo, like the Xhtlrpei, are Asarsi or no ^ods, to wit, peroeni at uood 
at Vdd>. hut DDtoflheir order. They were fbe pDisefBcn el EeaseB herore the cndi. who eoeqiiered itiat place and expelled 
them thPTvrcVia, homwhJrli iiinethere huleen eternal wtilAretiiaiIV the twi7 mre^. f^tur-b wntlsii alwPjBeidun Tbt defcai 
of th# I^ansTSP It thosod af l>DDdia leadaOD the olbiT iJde. For. vtbe vavei nlihe le* mart cud atthe beach, ea the on.msh of 
the EiseiaTH tod at the feetol this fod, hf ibelr prtwtrmlioa there, si lbe TtnqeJahid, ^THently |be tods ore the mythLcsl 
■ymhcil for the Aryan Invadera cl Northern ssd Oentra] Isdis, kOd th *bo yodifor the cilsinil llravldienpobeiaDTe of the 
country, 

3P, There are An treye In InitTa'i paradise, etph .one ot which yields everythtOf das] ted. TbcYarB all anipldotn objects, 
5(1. V^^wehllli laaktiiji of tbo'd*urM creo (od^ AfW tbeir cxpnKlon |.iicrm timdlee, the Amraii dwell la a neiherworld. 
at the bo tam Of hf^Ri, tb ibe mase belweris chc thiee lerhs tn at kh Utm mita All rtund Him lathe deep <ev, and thepevt 
ID a High ml fancy i*yi that Vepachittl hides Jo thLi well lottllled. ood well gtiardcd poiltJon, for fear at the god o( Doodre, 
51, The gioddetief tmiODeiNDle It, p, ISn 

SI, Kellndl L| ihe river Jumns. In twik ConreiitloB, J ts matera kr< of a hylght Une Colont. 

35, The rook over which both ido vtid moDB are eiippoael to rite. 

Ef, flbnkorm la a Mtd iGrcek parmdira> wlrich is f third I d ret el in Ihr Moon-tea qi w bich fPrim Ita food¬ 
s' In cMeantTBticA Ju,ti thotsibis for the nttnlBiBant erf that «al Igbi rttmrnl whlih rulminated Ip rtJpreiEe lUns] Inal ton 
of BnddbshtMd, the Baddhs sat with fa la hack to a nd-trec, oh a iiaraaoi threna which had mlracVlonily aprong pprortht 
gnat Knaian^nnd EhJLherlmn,a rreiii ond powatfiJ god,can a u Ihe Teicrteria prevent the Btiddhafint p»lpg tobE.fnrm 
anaihlng apOsititM which wonld destroy hie (the Min''-) empire, l,t. ifaa empire ef tk# inirrs. illnrtBir'oii. failirF, hr tried 
weapons of force tiangh wtihout ellcot, MVai of Lhecnda who had aaaetnbled lo witueai thaittaiUlnant of BnddhallOOd, ha d 
ttad t hnt tha poai layi that the of Lily-Bue atooid, uuaamitad and plied hU how. 
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La bcboUl tbc |:o<l of Lilf Hoc, 

The lion stronjt ihsJ hroLe the frontail knobs 
Of dephaiiiB yckpt the fonner gods,'* 

And made his glory shine Uke rows of peaxis 
Of lo^oLLexl ray, juroimd the niiuEs' aeckt. 

Salute hia Lolos^eet, and lake thy Leave. 


Thence lo the sacred precinctfi weed I by way^ 

Of that uplifting scene, the great n'Adr, 

Which in the centre of this city shines. 

With spacunts cnarls besprent with snow-white 
Sand, 

Sujsgestive of the MUky Sca,*^ with waves, 
Reflecting everywhere moon*s gentle beams 

There ierms of the Sage’*, instaXled in shrines 
Touched by tbc painlcr's hand with tender skill, 
Resplendent glow, Salntc their lotnS'feeT, 

That Bliss be thine, wbere life'* revolving wheel 
Of birth and death, and hirth and death again, 

Wnl be at rest—^where ends all heat and toih'* 

Ffext see the green nearly as tbc xea, 

The chief of trees,'" which here adorns the ^Jty, 
Majestic in its tmnk of spotless white, 

A friend in need to calm all life's alarme 
What graceful boughs f What wealth of fmit 
unborn 

Of flower ! And with what love adored of men. 

A source of purity I * Tis like the mooit. 

On elephant up-bome,*' of planets chief/^ 
Revolving in the heavens t^-tbat orb so white. 

And such a wckjonie lamp when darkness falls 
The moon, with hare’s image,*' and pure of beam, 
Adored of men, ' * and cause of gentle dew. 

So like the mewn Ihis sacred object glows 
Elefore it bend thee low and reverence p«f ■** 


SA. The Aasnu art rilltd the '* former rods'' bevante they were ib« ffrTmer po^Hetwri of Ifnrn] 

17. See Note 11. |ii.lA 

78, S je. the nuddhw 

39. The Xlrvioa OF ^nman fijiiif nt of the ig a CGfn]uletee«iu.t inn of active eiJsltaeu, free fmtatiirth auddealh 

wtieta nri Ibe rjLDKV of lerreW. It is a qafneefit itate. a perpscaal peBce. 

10. Tb«B6, JfflLi reiiffiMO, 1* called the chief of ttm bytbe BuddhiEfB, cVfdchtti'.fit'in Ita TvlisfdUi l|iip«rUI>eei>P Bn 
object of teuar&rlua. thia veuBrBti'DQ belfua due to iw a^eoeiatlDn with Boddba at tbe atlBlnmeQt oi hissuprcmrelillgbternifBt,. The 
Buddha nceived omoiiclea'Ce nudet ihia ticc {aee cote 95 abovej. odd blinseH paid 1^ cevcreeee. BU fotlower' tbereforv edore It out 
el love far Him. aud feel much comfort and peHUfaaoe Of future reward lo Sueb art Of pkty, directed oi It aULmately k toward* 
Buddha HlDaell, 

41. Tbe word Uoea Chandra"'J ia iDdlCfereatly used both for Ibe ecleatJhl Oh|eet aud tbe Sod whote habltattOD. Itla 

That too. ntj e* upon au clephaut- 

47. The SljQOD ii called the Chief Of tbc phuSeU bccauae it ia the lorgrat (In appcOraBcel aa skU ftttu the caJlh. 

43. SeeKcteS, p. l£^ 

44. The Woou. etpecially the c re w e e t 3faoa, leemi to hav« been lu ancEeul timet, an cbject of late and adonllro. 

45. The whole itarue ii a eomparliOO CV limtl*. A aimllB haconiH:* poulble only when Ihete it a comRinoattribslc by roRson 

Ut which the enbiect of coEapiuiicH] rcseinbJee the ohjert wbluh forma the vtautiard of com parii,en. Tbue [fihelAdy’a face le eolDpared 
10 the Moou. the oaninioQ attnhufo 1* brtfhtneki, eipraued or undecnood- It will be seta that theuBh the Hrrrd BO-tree ia here 
rampured to the Mood, tbera is DO Dommon attrl bute or eM of commou atfrilinTea mnnlpf ihrou«hr,ut to eostaiu the eirplk- Tbl* 
la dde to the foot that the eiluLIe is hrocMjbt jaUou 1 by an oitlBrfal prone* known as dCu(>fe which cosileU of a mere plaj 

spaa words eonveTinstwo meanlun for two sjdee, but yes by the *amene*s of sound servlcE ss the cUmmoD attrihaleof a sort, for 
boihaldea: as when we asy^ tb e lady's dnxer Ip like a heTL, bsoaaae both have a riaj/. CoStpOsI tjooi of this rlup. hko tepie 
Of made, am cstotmedfor the iUgraUhy they *how. The lcn|th t/t the iranslatEon btrs ii diie to the same »rt Dl words hcla^ 
evparatelr tranala red ma al ttihule* for the two Sides altentatrly, 
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ANTIQUARY [Vol. IV, Part III. 

36. See monkk of saintly life, whose wants be few, 

Most fragrant flowers on the Mandara^trce*” 

Yclept the Lord with Five-fold vision blest** 

Salnte them friend, with heart of love profonnd. 

37. When rising comes the fnll-orbed moon to view, 
Dispelling darkness falling all around, 

And evening bloom is sought by busy bees. 

On trees and shrubs resounding with their din. 
Then, by the precincts of the holy place. 

Find on the mango-tree thy simple bed. 

38. What time kissed by the sun's congenial ray. 

The lotus-ponds begin to blush and smile. 

When Gum,'** though with lustre undisplayed. 
Arises on the rolling dial of time. 

At that good moment, loving homage pay 
To Him of Ten-fold Power,*• and rise on wing. 

39. There, in the air, with gentle breezes fanned. 

Sweet with the fragrance of the choicest flowers. 
See fillea de Joie, hear dmms and chunks and 

horns,— 

Good omens*** greeting thee, and then proceed. 

40. In New Street, maids behold, whose slender frames 
Most delicate and soft, superbly shine. 

Their faces fresh as lotus-flowers ncw-blown. 

Their palms transfixing, by their tender glow, 

The eye. therewith the heart, of gallant swains. 

As tender leaves invite and hold the deer. 

41. Next Mangnl-Vella pass, a lovely sheet 

Of snow-white sand, which looks a carpet spread 
By Madam Earth, the day the gradons god 
Of Ldy Hue camr' here from o'er the main. * * 

42. At Velkmadam, see the radiant glow 
Of rubies cast on shore by ocean-wave. 

These shine like lamps in loyal homage lit 
To wise Ganesha,,** Connsellor divine- 

A thousand charms beside here greet the view. 

This is a place like part of Indra's Heaven. 

43. Proceed and see the wold, so like a dame. 

The round hill-side her waist, tomato** vines 
In radiant bloom, her tresses gay with flowers ; 
With noisy parrots thronging line on lixte. 

In rounds unbroken, seeming to thy view 
Like rows of em'ralds glittering on her form. 


if. Ods of tb« flv« trsM of lodrs'a parsilue. 

47 . The Buddha, who. In addition to his slabt as a bnuiao btina, bad (our »Q|«Tbunian nilonf. 

4d. Tbs planet Japitor, called Own bocauae It* resent la tbe Oani or teacher, of tba foda. 

4t. The Buddha. 

50. In solas on an important touruer. it >■ oeccMary that the start ihoold be made at a lorky hour Hera it sms at the 
motnentofthortslnsofinpitaraloos with tbe tun early in tbs ntomlasiand tbs sood oumu met with at tbo start aasure tbs 
■oere*« ot tbe loomey. 

51 . Tb« fod of Lily Hoe. accordins to tbs tradition pre*enred at Dondra. cams over from Souibers India, In tbs sbaps of a 
(loatiav lot n( ktSiH (acacia eoXcetei.aad touched shore first at KlralaweUa. a small fitbing port of Desdra. But tbs Kaymrtxta or tbs 
sod-mroksrat Mmcatna near Hikkadows.wbohad been apprisod In a dream, and was going with a large procession to rccelTs tbe sod, 
had not yet arrirsd. Bo tbagod had to put back to sea. w^rsvrouodiog tbe Point of Dcndra at BinbSxaiia, be floated on to Mangul- 
vdla. on the Matara side of Dondra, wlUreon tbe bbore be woe recrlTtd wiib all dne btmegs by the fanetic-cary trem fimigama with 
hia train, and earned in procession to Dondra. Mansnl-rsUafanspicloaabcachlrecciTsd that asms from tbe auipirioo* erent of his 
iOtlC^i&Cs 

The tiMrt log was dnly eonvertod Into so image of tbe god. and painted bloc. Hence the god I* aUo railed HkirelipiJ (Sana- 
krit. Khadira-d*bali-utpala>, i.e. (god of) tbe kibin kg of lily (colour). 

53. Oaocabalstbe wiaeetof thegod*. Be seema to have been held is special veseration at Veltcmadsoa. 

53. In India, (owdla meant a kind of traa. la Cseion. U means also a kuid of cresping plant not Identified, but suppoaed 
to ba aaparagaa. 
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44. There, on the South, sec Nsga-KoTil ismed 
For terpent'kins with wide expanded hood. 

Who, by his form, proclaims (reat Mochalind, 

The first pious member of the hooded race. 

Within whose ample folds, 'ncath open hood. 

The Sa^e, in serene rest, passed week the sixth.* * 

45. Next, in thy flight, o'er Oksalbeula pass 

Where beanteons maidens, radiant in their smiles. 
Speak honeyed words from lips of ntddy ^low. 

And with their glances flying like darts around. 
Proclaiming Cupid's war, shew like the nymphs— 
The glorious nymphs, of Indra'a paradise. 

44. At Mapa-Patnn. rest thyself a while. 

And see the charms of that delightfnl town. 

The work of Virabd,'* the satrap Prince, 

In glory like the moon, in grandeur sun. 

47. Thence take thy fUght across the Nil-Vala,** 

A noble stream, all seeming like the track. 

Along which Sea, the herdsman, fain would draw 
Gongiri, sturdy ox, nigh unto him. 

Blue clouds in line unbroken being the rope. 

Now dangling on this track, now on the move 

48. At Matota, great town, in power renowned. 

See elephants in stall, by chains restrained. 

With ichor flowing down their necks, they seem 
Like clouds assembled for to drink the sea. 

Be not afeard at sight of these huge beasts, 

Tbougb red their eyes, but serene wend thy way. 

49. The stretch of fields at Pangnrau survey. 

And there encharmed behold the lovely sight 
Of sylpbine damsels, slender in their frames. 

Red in their lips, aglow as golden vines, 

To see whose bea m i n g faces like the moon, 

One thooght soggests—one thought, oh, bliss to 
think ! 

SO- Proceeding farther, still sec maidens fair. 

In fields of el, * * engaged in joyoos play. 

Bright strings of midel* * bods, like rows of gems. 
Their shafiely basts adorn, nd** flowers their cars ; 
And with their pretty mouths, so lotus*like. 

They sing in floating notes melodious lays. 


54. After siUiamrat o( supmee •DltthUomrat. tbe 5o4dbs *pcat Mven weeks tn perleei re«t in tbe viaaitr oltbeepot 
where tbe crest strucsle bsd been cone tbroo(b. Tbe «ixth of these weeke be psaeed InaMte a ** eilver pslsoe '* aiede of tbe ootis 
of tbe crest body of Mnehaimds. Abeltercd froui luo and dew by tbe hood of tb« crest cobra epresd ahOTs 

65. There were two Vtrabsbua kn tbe bUtory of Ceyloa. ooe kinc m U07. eud ooe 138144 Rvideatlytho Utter le tbe one 
here toteuded as hsTlnc founded tbe town of Siapd-Pstnns, while be waa MApd or bcir prreaaptiTc, and viceroy of South Cet lea. 
M4pi-Pstaasr''tbeU>waaf tbeBetrPrecumptivcItatbatpsrt of tbe proseet town of MaUrs which lira ea tbe ■ontbemheak 
of tbe river NllvalA, between that river end theses, sad st the we«tem cad of which tbe old Dutch fort ie eitusted. Tboold 
town of lists rat** MAtots. tbe crest terry *1 ie that pert of tbe present town which Uesoa tbe opposite bank of the river. 

54. Nllvsli-csecaitberiverotblueelondsllstbcnsmeof tbe river which (lows Into tbe sea through the town of Matara. 
It takes its rise at Qoncsl-kssds, ‘ hill of tho bovtue rock'* In Morsvak KoraM. 

57. Hill-psddy. ^ ^ 

54. Bamngtonia rsoesMea tbe infloroeceoee of which ia in lone rseemea of buds baatiai from lone atalkw. 

59. Iron-wood treo which bat a besutiful tweet flower. 
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51, in of belicid 

Y□udg fpxrk^ with maideiis ttoiden by the b^nd- 
T jjV f pands tbc mai Jm* thciT shiny bTE&nU 

Tb t iWADd of ° biic, their plcnltObil lOYC 
The UnipUl elcmtnit which fills the pond- 
These si^ta observing yet pnimc Lhy way, 
UdQiarred, ps oac with power snperniil blest 

62( Along the way^ adomiag either sjdc> 

flere champak* (rees^ there erflAenifo"* staiiit 
In bennieous garb they shine, of golden bloom. 
With bnsy bees rensoonnt on the wing. 

Sweet gentle breezes sweeping o'er the flowers, 
Ceme scattering honeyed wealth. Their cool enjoy. 

S3. Pea^cocks with tail un-foldod strut aboBt, 

On topn of rocks, before they go to most. 

Think not thee pressed fox lime., hut see their 
charms. 

And passing On, CTOSS o'er PolVAltl bridge. 

M, Date-p alm * iaxuriast in the graleful soil 
Now, on the forest fringe ekuig the wey, 

Display their gorgeous wealth of crimson fruit, 
Enmeshed in nets of spiders' daintiest toih 
Like coral bnnehes of the loveliest hue. 

Bound in white bags of gtiuxc, these seem and 
gleam. 

55. Pitjceeding enter ftaha Weligiin, 

Luiorions place, where, Ln the glow of gems 
In pcrlol-arches, nig^t looks as the day. 

And where swvet Tamil strains regale Ihe car- 

StL Here idTccls are broad, and shnps on cither side,. 
With gems exposed io bright abundance, shew 
Jlnch tike the scene when once upon a (jme. 

The god of kasa-^^blnom'* resplendent hiM,** 
Become a mighty boar, uptnmed the earth 
And bore it on his tnsks^ a guttering sight* ‘ 

SJ, There flourish houses of great merchants, high 
On virtue^! roll, with judgme:ut ever sonnd 
Anent all things w'hich keep the mart supplied. 
And in their fearless speech, like Gum,^* wist, 

Ih prowess arc they like the god of war. 

And In their weallh, the Regent of the North-*’' 


so. kllma^ep« elengt wblcfa ha<i sheaubfal Soweryrltow or whEle, 

61. The weU-kuQwu tre* Mtchehs ch^mpaks beorins a tmui Itet trs int at Qe«tr- 

S2. Csaal* litula which beam haautifal TcllDwAowerslnlarBe h.mvliLff ^lEutar*. com U only callid lu jubslw ^hel^ 

tfS. A rmall plant with a Rower of hfipht hlvrcOEaurh 

tM. Vlshitn's hodr b ul tbecolccrOl the kana flower, l.e.hrljiht blur. 

B. OcrviiQ Asura Darned Hlfacyikiha GAldrA.^Tod^li dmeyrd the eartli lo the hettom oE tbc^cS, VlthDU. takfoir the 
term, ct a black besr, dived tete th'$ hot [em of tbe weas, fenaht the A^nra fUr a thaissaiid ye<ar* end deitrayed him, at)4 heariui!' 
the earth m hi» two Inike, nptured It to (t* iemfr rMltiou, The poat hen butuginct what the ejicctBCle wmli have b«n if 
(h* «artfa bad been tun td npelde down-wtih Sll the prm* lithe bottim slltinrcv pI Ite icr. vefEry ibei the botti m d the N;r 
and ttacxef are tbe hoUem dE theennbii I be n^-oebtory otthe rbrhett irun^ (itete 16 eupre.), and be shakes that the itaadudel 
companeon t“r Ifie Htht at WpJJsems whSah we* finjou* h an rmperlam tur|riin», 

G8. BwevntOf the planet Jupbnr.wbO. In Indian llTtboJeiry, Ei ibr Prrce{i.tJ;r el the gods. 

f1, Tfa«a4Ht Tdenvans whu Eatfae Eastern PlutOln the toattar of wealth- He dwell#' hb the City Cf Atsliu. on the outlkirU 
ol whieb tbepeak JTdltdje ef tha HbmaUTea T*Elie rtendi. 
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5S, There lovely cF«tnrcs tnoTfr tbeir beavina oxbs 
Full oa their bosomt, each cm olher pressed. 

Well SOCBled and odonitd vilh $dndal jnale 
And glowing Aoitum** miied—bright cuclint blend. 
To eye$ once soothed with their ccleatiil ehamu. 
What uu agam oI campbored undal^^baJia? 

S9. There too see Moorish bca'Dliea here and them. 

Scjft are their forms, and of a golden sheen. 

Like Somsvati, ^ > in their hands they hold 
Apt parrols whom they leaeh the art of speech, 
Sweet wqrdsw one at a time, with patience tanghl. 
With patience learnt, reward the pleasing loiL 

6D. Done with these sights^ proceed in graver mood 
To see the beanties of the great vtArir,’'* 

Which, with its glorions charms, the heart adonis 
Of this great sea-port town it sanctifies- 
A crystal wall sarrounds the saervd place, 

With portals high and wide, and all around. 

Fair orchards stand, e'er g;recn, imparting joy 
To pca-cocks’ eyes, snggutisg laden clonds,* ^ 

In setting such, the holy precinct* glow. 

Bestrewn with sand, white as the Innar bearm. 

61, Proud work this fane, of U^adhitaTi,^ ‘ 

Minister great, a golden casJctl filled 
With precious camphor in his virtne* pure, 

Who worked intent on future Beddhahood, 

That end in view, desiring men be shewn 
The way to Supreme Bliss, in that tme lighi, 

'fbj Teacher's Law, which, for the fields of hc*rl*, 
U grateful rain, to quicken seeda of good. 

Provision did he make that gbosUy guides 
Arriving from the four diiectious here. 

Ee here, lupplicd the four bare needs of life. ^ * 

That they may serve Ibe higher needs of men- 
Them at this fane, thy fatigue aU fengotp 
And all thy Uianghls fired on salvatfou dear, 

£;nier with awe the shrine where glow* the Sogp,^" 
And worship at his feet, in faith profound. 

tz Next go and KC the holy hermits here. 

Who, holding fast the five condnils of sense 
In full control, observe their rigid rules ; 

And pleased in eye and heart, thou gentle brlend. 
Mild as the moon, sadote their lotus-feet. 

And merit gain towards thy ghosUy weal. 

63, Kow, when the golden swan, the Gem of heaven^ * 
With wing* expanded in his spreading rays. 

Hath, in his flight, airived is western skies, 

And sough! the shelter gf the lolns-pond— 

The glowing aca where sea and sty do meet, 

Thon tooj then, friend I take shelter on a trec- 


M. Kotum tSiiuitTH »anrba,u»tfd[ with gromui, ■ae-dal-wtcil *■ a rohUirHe. £ oka re s 1*0 eaeani* Itm, kekvoa 

Kel^lsulets tfar bird hara Ut wUleh Is lirirf nUd laed lOf <he laue parpO**- When blended with afladal-v iHXl kekum li)iUpft«a 

lo be VeiT‘5™l "Ud i*Ir**hlB|r, 

69. StarssvaU h tbe goddaa ef opeeGh. She ha* * parrat la fmS Ot her handa. 

[Lb® Blrei cDci uf joy, sad dH-CM Wtih oil the 

yetUlrteeutta mitiijy, 
time of rsbatistlcn er LhlnL 

ji' 1iM"B.iJddht 

'ft. Th* ftvB media of •maaitlon. Tia., the (>rf*a* of *i|ht, heanns, eil, lasi e. aud muoa, 

16, TbaeWU- Coni. Ebe- oyeOfdiy. 


TD, Buddhlsr lenplo. 

7L A rala-laden clond Li always an objfet oJt Joy lo the peacock. Befero 
ot He Bleu dpure* to ihc rtelniatil-etTlBB eOR. 

gwrifl ^ sijaiiter ot Qawn Ks LsAnavsii who rejeaed ni roLoaas«i*a early Ut t 
TS LodErns. TviiDCot, food, and a caoUbg draualit la theaftrr-ofloU or any 1 
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g g e$4 voaSoDS^ a dt 

453 dL8 Se5 da ©tf ^SsSBi mi 6i 

oQ d^s^m ^8 1 ;^ <£ 


64. W^uo JotoA'-pobdis, £i^ lKii££^ tiBTC pn1 on 

Their rovi ol p«arl£ in circUa£ liaes of swains 
And £jre«t the comiD£ itm in £enUc words 
Of loving welcome in the hum of hees. 

From pretty tnonlhs^ the openEaf lolns-^wen. 
Then rising in the shy, resmne thy wny.. 


65. 1 ^ laJ »af ftSeoarf d. acts eS^eoStri 6S* 

4 eS »al ocjggd 8»-*eO30g0rd 

ScSirJ 
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*o> d C ^ 9-jrac 
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Aitbfi Vikar, old. hnllowcd shrine, 

WLU now thy thoughts engage. 

Where doth n wondmtts likeness shine. 

Of Odt Most Holy Sage. 

Its beantiesv in their fulncM, who 

Of mortals r'art behold 

flnless, like Indra, he had ttw 
His eyes lo many-fold 

66. Fmm thence not admire the morning eharms 
Of Jita/ian^tya^ th* pond aglow 
With Jotus^flowers fnll falowo, of purest white, 
Each flower with disk o'er^ mn with bnsy bees . 
Seen like the heavenly orb of cooUng ray, 

With disk o'er^mn with spot, the hare's image-’* 

67h. At Pollava nb&erve the forest ras|te 
In tender shoots^ and blnom of ketakt, ’" 

A dead it Gcems, with coni and with chanks,*^ 
From ocean drawn, up-risen in the air. 
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Along the road now white with pearly sand. 
Afoot and slow, in cool refreshment wend 
And sec at Lannm^'m, by thf 
The paJare of the god and Ihe vihdr. 


At AfirfpenRO, daailing u the sight 
Of trees in glory crowned—with tender leaves 
Which quiver in the breeac. Ah t did those leaves. 
By ooQs^t passage of the sylvan nymphs. 

Here in the air, receive theynAi*' dye, 

From gentle contact, of their dainty feet ? 

Thus musing, for a while sight enjoy i 
Then rising on the wing, resume thy way. 

See steers in li^sty might, in shady groves. 

Tor with their hooh the ground, and with their 
horns, 

Dig out and toss the yielding clods about. 

Till matched in fight, they strive with mi^t jnd 


Now pushing back, now backward poshed along. 
Amid sneh scenes, pass Onitvaimut, 


77, ludiu lus Bjret ett over bw bodj anwuutmg to ■ thoouad. 
ifote ft, n, ik 

7 W- A tie«, iwadffiiw odimUtrUfSirt, wkJch hsi a Urse Wbn* CBnleat DOwir liter dJiridlui mto Mittal ■maUrr flowers, 
1 lk« 10 uuuy ETl1sdrn.st ilHcnsd of »^luils itslk.siu] hsirms no peIsJi. hut oidT sweel-ierated poTCio sU iwct. 

W. 'Th* coni Id lhcm«coootlv«4 »fs ths trader thooui of tnvs. a lorsly nedColOUtt Ih* chaoki u* Iho what# Bowm 
el the kslskt of KTtivI kiDdr. esUed tu SJDlLslif« veta-kslTa, duea-kelys, ke, 

01. Jstu. GUm-lse, with whLdalsditt la ihe Emtuem to have beeq ]a ttai haliitof djetsf ttielrCoet, 
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71. At Guile, the Itdr like goddesses appear. 

On moon-liglit halls,** their ronnded breasts 
confined 

f 

In golden laoe, and themselves tooght by bees 
Drawn by the scent ot fancied lotns>btoom.** 
Behold their charms and in thine eyes enjoy 
A fresh'ning coolness as if from a balm. 


(To be continaed.) 


CORRIGENDA. 


(For previons instalment.) 


Page 

English stanra 6, 1 

line 4. / 

for 

none so fit as thee 

read 

none so fit as thou 

^ 17. 

English stanza 16, \ 

line 2. / 


bcantioos 

H 

beanteons 

« 17. 

Foat*note 20, 

H 

Cranes are snpposed to1 
have greati attractions [■ 
lor a rain-clond J 

ff 

Cranes are snpposed to find great 
attractions in a rain-clond 


English stanza 20, \ 

lines 1 A 2, / 

•# 

See long-eyed maids. ^ 
Their narrow foteheads | 
clear > 

EclipM the graces of the i 
crescent Moon. ; 

n 

See long-eyed maids whose very 
sight inspires 

The hearts of ardent youth with 
joy sublime. 

T^ir gracefnl fmheads, narrow. 


bent, and clear 


Snrpasa the crescent of the aotomn 
Moon. 


tt. Opm Umeea on the tope oi hooMs, vrheraia to enjoy U»« mooa4itbl. 

n. Thie dietsatly hints that the laAiee have eoaght the cool of the Boon-bcanM, fresh fmm the society of their bnebsadv 
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THE ANCIENT BOWL AT HULFTSDORP. 


By THE HON* Sir ANTON BERTRAM* Kt., KX. 

I N the spacioiis front Court yard of the Courts build is at Hulftsdorp, at present choked up with 
untidily grown trees and unnecessary structures, there, is an ancient carved howl, very un¬ 
worthily mounted, which at present appears to be used as a receptacle for rubbish* It is 
hoped shortly to clear thi-t Court yard of some of its sopertlaous trees and structures. When 
is done and the Court yard is converted into somethiag of the same nature as the interior 
quadrangle* and similar improvements have been elfecled in the untidy open space alongside the 
District Court and old Record room, the Court hnildings wiU wear an appearunoe more in accord 
with their dignified architectural design and with their nature and history- 

St. Sebastian Hill is marked oiut for widening. When this is done there wiU be an ample 
and spacious approach to the Courts from the Fort through the line new thoroughfare which is 
being constructed under the Lake Scheme along Norris Read* and up St. Sebastian Hill ; and it 
will only remain to widen and rebuild the miserable little alley by which our Courts are at present 
approached and in which so mftny members of a learned profession are condemned to pass thmr 
working days, to transform Hnlftsdorp into a place worthy of its associations. 

WThen this is accomplished 1 hope that this ancient bowl will be appropriately mounted*, 
and In the meantime it would be interesting to leam what is its origin and history. 

It is about 35 inches high and 48 inches in diameter at the rim. Ancient carving now 
very indistinct runs round the circumference, and there are four projections of the nature of 
rudimentary handles. At present it is merely planted in a mass of cement. 

Dr. P* E. Piens has written me the following note on the snbject: — 

+* You have put to me a question for the answer to which I have been searching in vain these 
■* 37 years. That the bowl belonged to a Buddhist Temple, and that it was used there for 
the purpose of collecting offerings, 1 have do donbL A smaller but sc mew bat similar bowl 
" brought from Tiruketisswaram near Mannar Is. now at Jaffna, and a still smaller one is, I 
" believe, at the Colombo Museum near the cadjan shed with the Buddha. There can, 1 
think, be little doubt that it came frem one of the temples at Cotta, in the same way as so 
much granite work now in Colombo was brought from there. Or it came frem Eelaniya, 
where there is a great mass of granite work still to be found. We know as a matter of fact 
that the Portuguese, the Dotefa, and our own P. W. D* removed a lot of granite from Colta- 
I* Beyond that I can offer no explanation, J do not think it belonged to any Colcmho temple* 
as there does not seem to have been any temple of importance there when the Portuguese 
** came in 1505. * , - ,** 
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I have also received the foUowing mteresting commanication Iroid an old and respected 
member of the legal profession. Mr* Jr R. loo® ■— 

*■ The site on which the present Supreme CouH stands was once tlse site of the residence of 
the Dutch Governors in the lime of the Dutch occnpulion of Ceylon* The Dutch GoveoiorH, 
HuHt, when he resided there—the locality takes its name frem bis—I:ad a large nember of 
deer roaming about the grounds and the um in question with another were used as dunking 
" troughs for the animals :-^a large well, which was in existence, till fairly recenUy+and which 
stood 40 feet from the present roadway, in a quadrangleT supplied the water for this purpose 
aod also supplied the needs of the neighbourhood. 

*' Ditring the time ol Sir George Anderson or Sir Henry Ward in 1852 or 1854 an officer of 
“ the Public Works Department, during the vacation of tlie Supreme Court, removed the 
“ two drinking troughs without the permission of the fudges of the Supreme Court; and for 
“ a tong while the whereabouts of the urns were not known : indeed, one has not been heard 
“ of since* The Judges were indiguant at their removal and complained of this vandalism to 
the Governor. A visit by the Chief Justice Sir W. C, Rowe to the Governor casually 
"disclosed one um in the Queen’s House Gardens ! The Governor prcmptly ordered it to he 
" returned and the P. W* D. officer in question was censured and made to pay the cost of the 
removal and apologise to ' My Lords.* No one to this day knows what happened to the 
" second um*—It was long shaped and resembled the dyeing-vats used by Buddhisl priests 
" for dyeing their robes, the remains of which are still to be seen at Anuradhapura/’ 

I should be very glad if any one who is in a position to throw any light upon the ancient 
functions of bowls of this description would either send a note to The Ceylon Antiquary or 
communicate with me personally, so that some authoritative memorandum on the subject may 
be preserved in the records of the Supreme Court. 


THE JAFFNA DIARIES. 


By J. P. Lewis, c.m.g* c.c.s. ^RetiredK 

R eferences to these Diaries in Mr* L, J* B. Turner's paper in the Ceylon Antiquary 
(Vol. IV, Part I), induce me to slate that in 1905 6 I did what no one else, I suppose, 
has done since these records ceased to have an immediate and living interest for the 
officers m charge of them (and how much the more for everyone else !) and that is, read and 
perused them through their first decade, 17954005* It was then a matter for regret that my 
departure from the Northern Kachcheri prevented me from cqntinuiug this surrey, but on the 
other hand I had noticed that, towards the end of this period, they were becoming less and less 

interesting _ more meagre in detail and more strictly of a routine character, so that perhaps I 

did not much. Possibly, however, I am wrong in making a general statement as to 

their being left to waste their sweetness on the torrid air of the Jaffna Record Room, and Mr, 
Turner may have dug them out since, in which case 1 hope that he or others may continue 
the task. 
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Tht Jaffna Kachcheri is the oldest in the Island, and it has been fortnnate in having 
had at its head, during two-thirds of a century, two officers, viz., Mr. P. A. Dyke and Sir WilUam 
Twynam, each of whom possessed the idiosyncrasy of taking a special pride in its record room. 
The Diaries were regularly bound, and it is due to this fact and the care taken of them that this 
Kachcheri has preserved some of the oldest British records in the Island. 


I have quoted from these Diaries somewhat frequently in my Uat of Inscriptions ; as 
well as in my papers on Delft and on the Diaries of Robert Andrews' Embassies to Kandy pub- 
hshed in the/oumo/of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), and in my Administration 
Reports on the Northern Province for 1905 and on the Pearl Fishery of 1906, It has been my 
intention to publish an abstract or su mm a r y ot the more interesting entries—occasionally repro* 
ducing them word for word and omitting those which have already been freely quoted in the 
pubh'cations named or in others such as Mr. Turner’s papers, and lor this 1 have received the 
permission of the Ceylon Oovemment. I propose to do this in the Ceylon Antiquary as soon 
as time, space, and the War permit. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the work of examining 
the Diaries at the chief Kachcherics may be continued. Those of Kandy, which include some of 
George Tumour, the Oriental scholar, must be of considerable interest, and the late Mr. Sueter 
of the avil Service was going through them while he was Police Magistrate at Kandy. I should 
be glad to hear that his notes from them are extant, and that we may expect to see them some day 
in print. But I fear that in no Kachcheri has so much care been taken of its records as at Jaffna. 


"Collector Joho Macdowall/’ (Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV, Part I, p. 47). Mr. Turner, 
writing of this Madr^ civilian, says; “He was dismissed about September, 1799. (The 
Jaf na Dmry shows tl^t a John Macdowall was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trinco- 
rnaleeinJune.im 11 ^ h^y hkely that there would be t^o John Macdowalls in Ceylon 
within 4 years ; it would therefore seem that the dismissed Collector had been reinsUted later.)" 


Nevertheless there were two. The John Macdowall, whom Mr. Turner is concerned 
with, who was appointed a Writer H.E.LC- in 1792, came over to Ceylon originally in 1795 
with Colonel Stuart’s expedition as Paymaster, and he remained there until his appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy Secretary to Government, an appointment which he was holding in 1798. He 
was Collector of Mannar in 1799, and Commissioner for the Pearl Fishery. He was reinstated 
in the same year that he was suspended (not dismissed), viz. 1799. See Wellesley MSS, Ceylon 
Uterary Register, Vol. II, p. 254. letter from North to Macdowall. where the Governor says : 
“ I reinstate yon, but must enquire further." General Hay Macdowall. too, writing to North 
(/oc.ciV.), is of opinion that “Macdowall is innocent." But although he was reinstated it was 
deemed expedient to give him a change of station, and he was accordingly moved to Colombo 
as CoUcctor there. In June, 1803, he became Secretary to the General Cemmittee of Superinten¬ 
dence, and on 16th May, 1804. Assistant to the Paymaster General, and during the absence of 
the Hon’ble hlr, Alexander Wood at Trinccmalce, he acted as Paymaster General (16th Oct.. 
1805). ^metime after this, but when exacUy I have not been able to ascertain, he returned 
to his original service and in 1810 was Dutch Translator to the Government of Fort St. George. 
He died on 5th August, 1814. and is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras. (See Cotton’s 
Madras Inscriptions, p. 46). 


The other John Macdowall appears to have been a nephew of the General, and there 
is a reference to him in Cordiner in connection with that writer’s account of the services rendered 
by General MacdowaU in the introduction of fruit trees, etc., into the Island. He was not a 
Madras civilian, but was appointed a Writer in the Ceylon Service on 22nd March. 1802, and in 
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the same month and year accompanied Governor North on his visit to the Pearl Fishery and 
Jaffna. He remained at Jaffna as Second Assistant at the Kachcheri, and on 29th Jane, 1803, 
was promoted to First Assistant and Custom Master or “ Sea Customer " in lieu of Ensign Spence, 
who it seems had become a victim to drink. A month later he became Assistant to the Agent of 
Revenue at Colombo, and on 28th February, 1805, First Assistant to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue. He died at Calcutta on the 14th January, 1806. 

General Hay Macdowall had a son with him in Ceylon, Captain A. Macdowall, who 
acted as his A. D. C. and accompanied him to India when the General was appointed to the staff 
of the Army in India. The son died in India, a Major-General, on 15th Alay, 1834. 

It should be noted of the Madras civilian that on his tombstone his surname is spelt, 
not “ Aiacdowsill but McDouall," and this we must assume to be the correct spelling. No 
weight can be given to the fact that in the Ceylon Literary Register, where the Wellesley MSS 
are printed, the name is throughout spelt ** Macdowall." For this is in all probability a mistake 
of the copyist who was predisposed to adopt it from familiarity with the spelling of the name of 
the General. 

George GtrrOW. Of this Madras civilian Mr. Turner remarks : " Garrow’s later history 
is not related "—ix. in the records or doctunents quoted by him. But an outline of it may be 
obtained from Dodwell and Miles' List of Madras Civilians. He had returned to Madras by 
1807—the exact date I have not ascertained,—but on October 12th he was married there to a 
daughter of Joseph Baker (Eliza Jane) and on 4th August, 1834, he died at Trichinopoly as Acting 
Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. We also learn that he entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1794 ; that his status was that of a Junior Merchant, and that he had been 
Collector of ArcoL His first office at Colombo in 1797 was that of ** Senior Assistant under the 
Secretary in the Public Revenue and Commercial Department." In 1799 he became " Assistant 
Collector of Revenue" at Trincomalee and later in the same year was appointed to the similar 
office at " Batticaloe and Moulootivoe." But the most interesting fact about the Gaurows (there 
were three of them in the Madras Service) we discover from Mr. J. J. Cotton's book is the con¬ 
nection by marriage which existed between them and the Trollopes—the family of Anthony, the 
novelist of Victorian times and manners. One of the three, Joseph or W illiam or George, 
married a high caste native lady and had by her a son whose .daughter, Theodosia, married 
Thomas Adolphus, the novelist's elder brother, himself an author. Mr. Cotton says; “ Her 
literary tastes are celebrated by Landor in his lines 'To Theodosia Garrow.' " (Loc. cit., p. 32) 
* 

[Note OB the above by lfr> Tarner: —My authority for the dismissal—not suspension—of 
Collector MacDowall is Ceylon Literary Register, Weekly, U, page 262 (vide footnote 62 on page 
47 of Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV). Here Governor North writes : *' I have dismissed McDowall 
and suppressed the office which will be looked to by (the) Collectors of Galle and Jaffna." In 
his Despatch of 5th October, 1799 (para. 22), the Governor reports that "since the dismissal of 
Mr. McDowall I have suppressed the Collectorship of Colombo, and have united the whole 
District from Chilan on the North to Matura on the South under Mr. Gregory (Collector of Galle.)" 

Unless the Collector MacDowall had been reinstated, the General’s nephew—for it is 
clear now that there were two John MacDowalls in Ceylon about the samy time—would appear 
to have been the holder of the posts of Secretary to the General Committee of Superintendence 
of Charitable Institutioas, Assistant to the Paymaster General, and Acting Paymaster General]. 
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VILLAGE NAMES IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 

PROVINCE. 


By H. R. Freeman, c.c.s. 

H ang up the agricaltural map of the North Central Province and it will be seen that tlie 
province is just like a bat with its wings spread out, the roads shewing op like bats' 
veins; it is like a butterfly too ; it happens that the Sinhalese of this province call a 
butterfly * wawulo,' the word for *bat* elsewhere. 

The topmost bit of the province on this map has the appearance of a sloth bear's head, 
face and nose; the eye is Ruwanmadu, and Padawiya tank the ear. 

Animal and tree names of villages abound ; strangely, the names of the jackal and 
leopard do not appear, and the mongoose only once, in Tamil form ; 'bear* and * elephant* are 
often found in village names. 

Hills are few and, therefore, hill names for villages are few. Villages take the names 
of springs, especially in the Veddah country. 

Here are some picturesque village names:— 


Kimbulpetiyawa—young crocodile tank. 
Kiribbewa—milk tortoise village. 

Uruliwa—civet cat village. 

Yakawewa—devil tank. 

Yakkurc—devil’s hoof (Veddah village.) 
Sinhayaulpota—lion spring. 

Walaskunuwewa—bear carcase tank. 
Walahawiddawcwa—pierced bear tank 
Walahahengunawewa—hiding bear tank. 
Elikimbulagala—white crocodile rock. 
Miminnawala—moose deer. 

Kombichchikulam—broken tusk tank. 
Keditokkuwa—broken gun. 

Harakweldamana—cattle noose. 

Kapiriggaroa—Kaffir village. 

Bambaruhela—bee hill. 

Pandiggama—(Tamil and Sinhalese mixed) pig 
village. 

Kunu Uragama—wild pig carcase village. 
Miellcwa—caught buffalo. 

Kukulkatuwa—cock spur 
Kolibendewa—tied fowl. 

Walanteluwewa—shaped the pots. 
Lunupehichchawa—salt baked by sun tank. 
Labunoruwa—gourd washed down to dty. 
Kanhindigama—ear-pick vilbge. 

Morak^wa—ate mora fruit. 


Betkewa—ate medicine. 

Dunnabindunawewa—bent bow tank. 
Italwetunawewa—arrow fell tank. 
Italwlddawcwa- arrow pierced, 
llakkawiddawewa—pierced target. 
Dachchidamana—burnt damana. 

Ginidamana—* blasted heath ’—a hot spot in the 
Veddah country. 

Aspabendiwewa—horse tied tank. 

Kudabilib^wa—fish hock and line village. 
Aliyawetunawewa—elephant fell tank. 
Etawetunawew'a—tusker fell. 

Etinniwetunawewa—she elephant fell. 
Anaulund^wa—(blended Tamil and Sinhalese) 
elephant fell. 

Galapitagala—rock upon rock. 

Diwulwewa—woodapple tank 
Konwewa—‘ oak ' tree tank. 

Kapugoll^wa—mass of cotton village. 
Kitulgollewa— cluster of kitul trees. 
Parangi-wadiya—camping ground of Portuguese. 
Kayinattama—(origin desired.) 

Kakulbendigiliya—watershed of the legs tied 
together tank (perhaps from the appearance 
of the trees.) 

Kahatagasdigiliya—watershed of Kahata tree 
tank. 


Metikewa—ate clay. 

The longest name in the province appears to be Pannikkiyanayakdpuwewa*—tom-tom 
beaters' biting cobra village. 


1. • W«w» * (Uak) ai wall aa ^ f »ma czpratsca * viUagv.* 
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UMBRELLA AND BAOBAB TREES.' 

By Samuel Haughton, CC.S. (Retired.) 


O NE is much struck both in the south of Mannar Island and the coast immediately opposite 
by the extensive growth of the gum acacia (acacia nilotica),* as well as here and there 
some of the curious gigantic old Baobab trees,* hollow in the centre and many feet in 
circumference, the existence of these trees from Tropical Africa indicating, according to local 
tradition, a remote occupation of the locality by Arabs from the Red Sea, probably, among other 
visitors, attracted by the famous Pearl Fishery. 

The Baobab (Adansonia digiiata) is reputed to live to an age of S.OOO years in Senegal 
and to attain a circumference of 75 feet. In 1884 I sent Dr. Trimen some fruit from the Mannar 
trees ; he mformed me that the seeds were, apparently, perfect, and he sowed them in the 
Peradeniya Botanic Gardens in llie hope of growing trees from them. 

He informed me, however, that, although the tree grows commonly in India, especially 
in the Madras Presidency, it had never, so far as he was aware, become naturalised in either 
India or Ceylon (i.e. propagating its species from its own seed) but had only been reared by 
planting^. The fruit is eaten in Africa by the negroes and used by the Arabs as food for their 
camels, the large hollow inside of the trees (which usually have a large hole in the side a few 
feet above the ground), being also used by the negroes as a storage place for the corpses of 
executed criminals. 

In Mannar the hollow trees are occupied by poisonous snakes, and at Mantota they 
arc occupied by leopards, as convenient strongholds lor depredation on goats and dogs belonging 
to the villages around. 

The tree bears several different names in Tamil,* one of which is “Judas* Bag,” from 
the large first pod generally containing thirty seeds. 

These uncanny trees, of which there is only one species, are somewhat gruesome 
members of the vegetable kingdom.* 

The Nile acacta, on the other hand, appears to have become thoroughly naturalised, and 
is very useful in the Mannar District, where the very tough, twisted hard wood has for generations 
been used for the ribs of canoes and ballams. 

1 . (One f ibe luxlvaof Ctrtoa i< U>«**SloriiurS*b ot Batticslm.” .aie theory to accoont for which wm propoaoded 
by Mr.o. M Fow er la the Orftoii anfifoory. Voi. III. p. SI Asotbor to tba Boobob Troea ofMonur. Bacardias tbnn Mr.8. 
Haayhtoo.Utoof tbeCayloe CirtI Sanrtcr, adr-pt* Sir J E.T«jBrni*aTiew. Tesarat. VoL tl.p. 6C0. [d.P.L]. 

1 4eoci« ploNfAoM. Tunll the ** ombralto treo.“ U- FJJ. 

X It toear.oaathat tbolate Mr. W.J.8. Boake. O.O.A.ihonch la hla •* Jfowior, a JfaMcvrapA'* b« draertbea thcpbyileal 
***^**'^* a chapter drroted to “The Vlltoaro.” ttetrr neat ona either iba anbreito tie# or the bai baba, the 

two Bloat itrilclna fratorea of MaDBAt latood. It !> itlU trorecariotit that lb* aoibrella tree fa foaor arwberr elae lathe Maaiar 
DUtrict than la the parta mrotb aed tl acted that It extended oa th» Madawarhrhi road aa far aa the 2Sth a lie frein Maaear;. i or 
la the Jaffna Ototrict with the aolc eseeptioa cf the laland of EtoratiTB, aor la the Vaart: while the taoiab tree la to beie«aoaly 
la Mannar aad the UUnd of Drift la the Man aar laland theiope oftbena rtocoatof the flat laa of ombrella trraa Joataa ibebit 
roebac.ftba Vaani aopear abora the aaa of fi rrat like bcacoaa cr lalanda TLeic uacd to be a apeciircn at lotialaib fbeo 
Tranent II. p SJTJ [J f. L], 

4. While at MotlaIttleB ta 18W I aowed aone aeeda, which I had obtaiaeo at Maaaar. and when I left MulIartlTa at 
the end of the year tb« plaata were floartohli'f. I repeated the ixitriaent at Ji Bra la IBIM. and I belieee the plaata are 
there atlll. But I imaalae that they require a dry climate and that Prradeatya woald not ralt thin any more thnb Kandy 
dooa the palmyra. [J. PL], 

h. The Maaaar name for the tree to penUtm, which erldratly owea Ita oriyia to the ilm of the tree and mcaae “the bl*"— 
■ooethinf or other. Or.Ttimea gieM “papara paiff,“ which would Imply that tba Maaaar pcopla claaaiflcd ti aa a ttectea of 
the palmyra. (Tarndpalf.; 

A They itrike oae aa treat whoee tronha are ■uSeriag from alcphaatiaaia t 
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RYAN'S KNOX'S CEYLON/' 


By HaJIHY storey, 

A REMARK by Mr- Ryan m the preface of this vaJnable echtioa seems to caJl for 
correction. 

On p, XVII of the preface, referring to Knox, Mr, Ryan writes i " It is perhaps 
unfortnnate for otir general iinpreasion of his veracity that he shonld have magnified the tennage 
and gimnage of the 'Tonqain Merchant-'" 

Unless Mr, Ryan possesses some inside infcrmalion, concerning this vessel, that does not 
appear m the boot his remark requires either explanation or correction. 

On p, 310 of the Autobiography ” Knox says ; ''‘After this Sir Josiah Child called me 
into the parlour and told me he had this day bought a small ship huilding at Bfackewall, to pnt 
me in Commander 

Further, on p, 311, he states i '^This ship was named the Tonqueene Marchant 
She was but 130 tuns burthen ..,,, #e were In all 25 men in her, and went in company with 5 
others, all smalt ships bound for the Eastindies.'' 

Perhaps Mr- Ryan may be able to explain what he considers tn he magnification " in the 
above figures 7 

After a successful voyage to Tonqnin the ship, on her return, called in at Batavia where 
the valuable goods brought by her were transferred to a larger vessel the Suratt Marchant," 
conceruing which proceeding Knox naively remarks : 

" But note this by-the-by : that the small ship vrhidb they distrusted to biiog Lheire rich 
go ods wbome but sent almost empty away,, came wheme and Arrived very safely without any 
losse or hazard and the Great Ship the Suratt Marcbani which was entrusted with all the rich 
goods I had brought from Tonqueenc Peirtslied on the way whome with all her men, and was 
never since heard of. 

Arrived at home, on Knox reporting the vessel to be a slow sailer, Sir Josiah Child (at 
that time Governor of the Company,) although he only owned 1/1& part in the venture, being 
evidently very masterful and overbearing, instructed Knox to have the vessel lengthened 12 feet, 
and this was done in spite of the opposition of other shareholders who did not like to see their 
profit in the voyage thus disposed of. This caused Knox serfens legal trouble, and loss, as two 
of the shareholders, being afraid to tackle Sir Josiah, instituted preceediugs against both Knex 
and the vessel so that he had to borrow money ‘Vat bottomry " as security before he was allowed 
to take her out again on another voyage. 

Concerning the alterations Knox says on p. 313 : ■' The Ship being now lengthened 12 

foot in the Midships which made her about 30 tpuns bigger than she was before , *,, 

On p, 314 he further states I set satle out of the Downs on 5th May, l€S4, in Ship 

Tonqueeuc- She earring IS guns and 33 men," 

This is the only reference to her guns, but it is difficuls to perceive wherein lies Mr. Ryan's 
accusation of magnificatiou I 

The vessel's tonnage has now become increased to 160 tons, but, even in those days, a 
ship of this size must have been considered small. 
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LuckUj, however, -we have, to hand, in the same volume a reliable statement of the 
dimensions and equipment of another vessel which admits of instruttive comparison- 

Referring again to the preface we Fmd, on p. Xlh a copy of the charter of the Ann ” 
frigate to the E-1- Company. 

This was Knoa^s father's ship, the same in which they went on their ilhfated voyage. 

In the charter she is stated to be of 230 tons burden, with 20 guns and 48 men. 

When we consider the small siae of the cannon of those days there seems to be no 
reason why a ship of 1'60 tons should not carry 18 guns if a 230 tons frigate carried 2G guns ; and. 
by the same comparisonr if the latter required 48 men the "■ Tonqueenc ” would certainly need 33, 

Knox's veracity must stand good unless Mr. Ryan can conclusively prove otherwise. 

There is one other small matter in which more than one modem writer, Mr. Ryan 
incloded, have found fault with Knox, 

He is accused of spelling bis verstoa of YniinuoforQ as Tattanour," but a careful 
reference to the editions of the 17th century will show' that such b not the case. 

The erroneous idea has been caused by the very close resemblance between the old Y 
and the modem "p. 

The old Y^ printed with a very sliallow valley in the head line thus,—'Y' : so that 
it bears a strong resemblance to a “ bney “'-topped Y* 

The 17th century Y Was printed thus .-‘T SO that, if Seen together,, there Is no possi¬ 
bility of mistaking one for the other. 

Knox was far too careful and painstaking to make many mistakes even if his spelling 
was, at times, eccentric. 

It is rather interesting to consider the reason of his disputes with the Company. 

Captains of Eastindiamen were allowed a certain amount of tonnage space for their 
private ventures, and, on Knox's own showing, be made a very good thing out of his privileges 
whether the Company profited or not. 

Presumably on tins account the directors dropped on him on every possible occasion for 
commissions, supposed losses and shortages^ based on rules and regulations formulated mainly 
under Sir losiah Child’s Governorship, 

The latter, however, was Knox's good friend until he refused to risk his life in a patent 
vessel of Sir Jostah’s own design wherein he (Sir J,} had achieved the maximum of cargo capacity 
with the minimum of strength and safety ! 

After Knox’s refusal Sir Josiah never forgave him, and, although the Company were 
willing enough to employ him again <SIr Governorship having lapsed), Knox felt that it wenid 
not be to his advantage to serve them again in the face of Sir Josiah's influence and animosity. 

His final voyage, therefore, out of which he did well enough to enable him to retire, was 
in a privately-owned vessel, as opposed to Cbmpauy control, known, in those days, as an “ inter¬ 
loper/' 

Whatever bis faults Knox was a strong character worthy ol considerable admiration, 
and well deserved all that he earned. 
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CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 


EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 

Dewanatila Vihara ' 

V ISITED the old Vihara of Dewanagala. It is finely situated on a bare irafs of rock which 
rises some 250 feet above the surrounding country. The very steep ascent is by rough 
steps cut in the face of the rock. There are two inscriptions on the rock, one of 
Parikrama Bahu I (1200 A.D.) and the other of Vimala Dharma Suriya, (1600 A.D.) On the 
summit are two Vihiras and a broken dagoba. 01 the older Vibira, supposed to be of the time 
of Parakrama B4ho 1, only the stone walls and a few pillars remain. The newer V ihar a is in 
fair order. Some dubious improvements are being carried out in the shape of a vestibule which 
will, I fear, spoil Uie view of the fine old carved doorway of the Vihira. 

Kadigomuwa Vihara' 

Visited the Kadigomuwa Vihdra. There are three Vihiras within the precincts, the 
oldest dating back some three hundred years and having a fine carved door-way and frescoes. 
The buildings and surroundings are w ell kept and a substantial flight of stone steps has recently 
been built to the terrace on which the Vibaras stand. G. F. R. BROWNING. 

Old Ruias near Muodumarippo.* 

Spent the morning (Sunday 6lh) investigating the ruins of an old Digoba and pokuna 
situated about U miles from Mundumurippu and about 100 yards to the west of the Mundu- 
munppu*Tunnkkai Road. These mins are now called by the local inhabitants Kalaimaraipckunai. 
There arc remains of what has apparently been a small Dagoba composed of brick. To the west 
of this is the pokuna, now a large hollow roughly circular in shape and about ICO feet in 
diameter, while to the sooth of the Dagoba are the remains of seme building which was about 
35 feet, by 22 feet, its roof being supported on 14 monolithic stone pillars about 8 feet high and 
of rectangular section. 5 of these pillars arc still standing. Their thickness varies but the 
average section is about 1* 9’ “ by f 3V' The whole pUce is overgrown with thorn and jungle 
and invesUgaUen is in consequence a matter of difficulty. The pokuna was apparently faced 
with brick work on the side nearest the Digoba. Dean inside the pekuna I feued a large stcnc 
with a squre socket cut in it, of the same kind as I have found elsewhere in the District and 
which 1 imagine to have formed the base of a pillar. On the side of the mound of debris which 
forms the remains of the digoba I found a similar stone but smaller. Tlie socket in the case of 
the larger stone was 6^ inches square and in the case of the smaller one 4* in square. These stones, 
however, differed from these I have found elsewhere in that round the socket there was in each 
case a raised circular portion carefully dressed, which makes it probable that both these stones 
supported circular pillars. This raised circuUr platfoim ” was in one case 18" in diameter and 
in the other 14". Among the debris of the dagoba I also found a large slab of stone rectangular 
in sha^, and measuring 8 feet by 3 ft. 4." with a smooth dressed face. This slab was about 
1 foot in thickness and in section somewhat as shewn in the accompanying sketch. I was able 
to collect a fair number of bricks frem the dagoba and in the pokuna, and from the measurements 
of these it appears to me probable that the budding is of pre-Christian date. The ruins are 
situated about 5 miles south of the southern end of the bund of the large ancient irrigation work 
Vavunikkulam. which is thought to have been constructed in the 3rd century B. C." 

________ B. G. DE GLANVILLE. 
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THE BARNES BUDDHA. 


By Herbert White, ccs. (Retired.) 


T he Revd. James Selkirk, C. M. S. Missionary trbo was in Ceylon for 13 years (1826 to 
1839), published in 1844 his Recollections of Ceylon. On October 19lh, 1838, be visited 
the Daladd Maligiwa in Kandy and was shewn over it by the lay bead of the temple, 
the 3rd Adigar. The following is an extract from his jonmal under that date: 


** After leaving this place (the Tooth Shrine) I went to another temple still within the 
precincts of the MaUgdwa, where is an image of Eudha in a sitting posture, about four feet high, 
covered with gold, and a great number of other images of Budha, seme are entire precious stone, 
oUiers of gold or silver. On one of those made of silver is the following Singhalese inscription, 
which I copied while the image was before me ; 


^ * Anfayano desayehi Rakkaduwe Maha 

Ddgoba Wihdra sipnayen gat me Pilima 
Wahanse Barnes Kumdrikdwa wisin Daladd 
Mandirayata praddnaya kale warasho ek 
dahas ata siya wist hatediya' 


‘This image of Budha taken from the 
great Ddgoha and Wihara at Rakkaduwa, in 
the country of Ava, was presented to the 
Dalada Mandiraya (temple) in the year 1827 by 
Miss (the Princess) Barnes.* 


“ Miss B is the daughter of the late Sir Edward Barnes, who held the Government of 
Ceylon from 1823 or 4 to 1831.*' 


The country of Ava is, of course, Burma, of which Ava was the capital on and off from 
1364 to 1837. 


In 1824 war bad been declared between Great Britain and the Court of Ava. Tliif. the 
first Burmese war, lasted until February, 1826, when the Court of Ava gave way and peace was 
declared, British troops having then occupied a great part of Burma and being within four day s' 
march of Ava the capital. From these dates and the date on the image (1827) it seems likely that 
it was looted from some Buddhist temple in Burma in the course of that campaign and given to 
Sir Edward Barnes. 


Where was the great Dagoba and Vihira at Rakkaduwa ? The w'ord “ Rakka ** seems 
to refer to that portion of Burma called Arracan (modem spcih’ng ‘Arakan*.) There is in Mandalay 
the Arakan Pagoda or Temple reputed to be the most sacred place in Upper Burma and containing 
a miraculous image of Buddha said to have been brought there from Arakan in 1784. Perhaps 
the silver image in Kandy was taken from that Arakan Pagoda. 

Last and possibly least—Who was Miss (the Princess) Barnes ? Mr. Selkirk, who was in 
Ceylon during five years of the reign of Sir Edward Barnes and must have known all about bis 
family, says she was his daughter, whereas Sir Edward Barnes not having married until 1823, 
his daughter could not have been more than three years old in 1827.' 


L ProbablT ibe wm bora «U Crodr. «Bd tbe xift <nt«nd«4 m a memorial of tbi. eveat.—d. 1*. L. 
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Having an to what he cwsidered the connexidD of the Chri^tiaii Goveroiuedt of 
England with the idolatries of the country," it is evident that Mr, Selkirk looked with disapproval 
on this gift And doubtless he would have on one made by Sir Edward Barnes' successor, Sir 
WUmot Horton —1S37], to the shrine at Adam's Peak, to which Miss Gordon Cumnung in 

her Two Happy Years in Ceylon thns alludes: 

Strange to ^ay, among the offerings presented at the shrine Piity years ago was an 
embossed silver covering for the great footmark, the gilt of Sir R. W, Horton who held ofEce as 
British Governor from 1S31 to 1S37 and who thus empliasised the proclamation made la the 
name of His Majesty King William IV that protection would be continued to all rites and usages 
of the Buddhist religion/'^ 

Another Governor, Sir WHliatn Gregory (1872—1S77),^ made a gift to the Kandy Temple 
in the shape of two handsome lamps which adorn the entrance. ’ 1 do not think that either Mr. 

Selkirk or Miss Gordon Cnmming could have objected to these. 


T^c«o Umpt 4lrrl¥r4 la Hut pj^ mtUMUIllwi try brajxa DanoplM to tlio ihupr af b, dayalM.—J, F, L- 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF CEYLON, 1668. 


By S. G. P. 

T he following brief reference to Ceylon occurs in a French work entitled : Histoire ties 
Indes Orientates, conienant outre Vetahlissement de la Cempagnie de France, diverses 
particalaritez du Pats tres-remarquables.'* It was published at Amsterdam aax 
depens tfEstienne Roger Marchand Libraire^ MDCCX." The writer signs himself Souchu de 
Rennefort. amd was, we learn, * Tresorier des Gardes du Corps do Roy,' and afterwards * Secretaire 
do Conseil de la France Orientale.'* 


Seconde Partie, Livre Second. Cbapitre II. 

Veae de I'ulc it Ccilai. 4 dcs FtrU ^bc les HBllaBdMs 
•at dus cette b!c. 

Le vingt-quatri6me Decembre, I’lsle de 
Ceilon fut veui d'abord comme une terre basse 
qui paroissoit assez belle. & plus avant des 
^utes montagnes couvertes de bois. Lc vingt* 
dnquieme au matins, les Fran^ob fonderent par 
le travers d'une Baye appellee de Mata qui est 
do cdte do Midy, ou deux Vaisseaux Hollandob 
les ayant reconnus, furent mohiller au dessus du 
Cap Rouge qui est un coin de cette Baye. snr 
laqoelle tl y avoit des maisons. des magasins & 
une petige Forteresse avec pavillion Hollandob. 
Cette habitation se nomme Saudy. L* Aigle-d’or 
en approcha, Sc fut aborde d'un canot, dans 
leqocJ estoit on soldat qui dit de la part du 
Gouvemeur appelle Piter Groot, que les 
Fran^b seroient bien-venos par toot ou il y 
avmt des Hollandob, Sc que s'ib vouloient 
^crire, il y avoit a Pontugal des Vaisseaux presb 
k partir poor I'Eorope. Le sieor Goujon fit 
une depechc k la Chambre generale de France 
pour donner avis do lieu ou Us estoient 

La Ville de Pontugal fut decouverte de 
trois lieuSs aupres d'une montagne en forme de 
Pic, qui la fait reconnoitre. On distingna avec 
des lunettes k longue veuS une fort ^lle For< 
teresse neove, quantile de maisons bien bAties, 
dL cinq grands Navires mohillcz dans la Baye, 
sur laquelle eUe est situee. On avoit si^eo 
de soldi! qo'avoit envoyd le Gouvemeur de 
Saudy, que les Hollandob estoient en guerre 
contre le Roy de CcUon aoqoel Us avoient pris 
grand nombre de sojets qu'Us faisoient travailler 
an Fort de Pontugal les fers auz pieds. 

Le 27 voguans le long de I'lsle do cotd do 
Midy, il parut une habitation de Hollandois sur 
one Eminence nomme Barberin. 


Part II. Book II, Chapter II. 

SifliUis •! the isfu4 •! Ceyfoa taa •! the F«rts 
vhkh the Datch have ia that IsZaaa. 

On the twenty fourth of December (1668) 
the bland of Ceylon was sighted, first as a fine 
low-lying land with high wooded mountains 
further on. On the twenty fifth, in the morn¬ 
ing, the French took soundings across a Bay 
called the Bay of Mata, which b on the South¬ 
ern side. 0^ recognising them two Dutch 
ships came up and cast anchor in front of the 
Red Cape, which b a comer of that Bay, on 
which houses, stores, and a small Fortress with 
the Dutch flag were seen. Thb place is called 
Saudy. The * Aiglc'd’or’ approached it and 
was met by a canoe, in which was a soldier sent 
by the Governor named Piter Groot, to say that 
the French would be welcome wherever there 
were Dutchmen, and that if they wished to 
write there were vesseb at Pontugal* ready 
to leave for Europe. Mr. Goujon^ wrote a 
despatch to the * Chambre generale de France * 
to inform them where they were. 

The town of Pontugal was sighted from a 
dbtance of three leagues near a mountain of the 
form of a peak, which served as a mark to point 
it ouL With the * lunettes a longue veue ' one 
could make out a fine new Fortress, a number 
of well built houses, and five large ships at 
anchor in the Bay on which it b situated. 
From the soldier sent by the Governor of Sandy 
they had learnt that the Dutch were at war with 
the King of Ceylon, from whom they had taken 
a great number of subjects, who were made to 
work at the Fort of Pontugal with chains on 
their feet. 

On the 27th as they sailed along the South¬ 
ern coast of the bland there was seen a settle¬ 
ment of the Dutch on a hill named Barberin. 


1 **Ctoea qui I'aa Utmit* uci MvirtuBmt r*n«rBl Af iootr airt* <!• Moalqa* dent ^ut avoir cfaei inf la CauW^ua '<!f 

2 P. 10 Ha vraa ooea takvn by tba RajilMi and liBprhonad ** ao chateau «te Cara bmeka** In lb# iUa ai Wliht “ a trol* 

Kenea de Coaaaa.*' p. 2S3. X Polot de Gale. i. Cocaalller au CobmU Soavcfaia de Mada^paarar. 360. 
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Le 31 a vingt dc Pontngal, sc 

ddcoavrit la Vlllc de Colombo, bien batie au bond 
dc la Mcr, scf un terrc-pLain gamy dc bcana 
arbrts qui font unc tresnagtcable perspective, 

II y avoit une grande Fortercsse a cote> & bait ‘ 
Navines a la rade^ 

Les Hollandois qnl ticdOCDt a Ceiloa outre 
PonLagat & Colombo, deux Villes nominees. 
Negombo & Japhitepatan, font etablis & treS'^ 
bien fortifier snr les coles de I' Occident, du 
SepteDtrioii & dd Mldy i podr Le c6y > de 
rOrient, its ne le gardolcnt point, parce qu'U o'y t 
avoit point de cancLie: Lc-s PortugaLs y out 
□eantmoics autrefois eu des Forlercsses qtte * 
Hollandois ont prises & d^iuobesb sept degrer 
£: demy & huit degrex dc tatitude an Kord en 
de in places d^nt l ime s'appelle Tinkcmale, & 
I'antre Battccalo. Cette demiefe est sur une 
E3aye tres-secrc oil touibe unc graiide Piviere *, 
les Navims y entrent dc cii sortent a la voile; 
A.U coin de cede Bayc est an eedrott fort com^ 
mode pour batlr unc Totterossc, ik que le Roy 
dc CcUoa voudroit bico. avoir dennd k uae^ 
puLisance capable de le dc^eadre de ropposilion 
dcs Hollandots qui eiuporlcnt sa candle sans 
rien payer, pretendans avoir dcpense dc gr+tudes. 
sonunes ^ le ddivrer des Portugal's, 11s ecu'-'< 
> eervoient tontes les Villcs dt tons les Forts 
qu'ils leur avoieut pris, excepter cenx quMls 
ddxtoHssojent, dc n^en nendoien't point au ^Rdy 
do Cellou, quoy qn^ds se fusser^t obUgez par 
traitte delay cn remettre quclqnes tins: iJs les 
tenoleut conime gages de letir deub, & prenoient 
Ja canelle pour partie de riiiterest. 

On poutroit loujours avoir aisifinent corres- 
pondancedc Bidlccalo avec le Roy ; car la ViUe 
de Candle Duildemeure, est fitttie it pen pr^ au 
mOien dc Tlsle k deux joumces de Battecalo & 
a deox jouriiccs de Colombo. Les Cartes 
Gtograpbiques manquenl, de les mettre 
autrcmcnt 

Proche de Qindie du c6te dc Battecalo, il 
y a un tres-beau Bois do canelle, que les Poriu- 
gais ny les HoHandois n’or.t Jamais possede 
pares que qu'il est trop prest dela puissance du 
Roy, & au'isy qu'ils n'y out pas employe la 
demicrc force, la cote d'Occident donnant plus 
de cunelle que tout le monde n'en pent epn- 
sDinmcr, Ce Roy qui a’est pas riche, parce 
qu'on lay prend ce que sa terre prodnit de 
metlleur, sans dfu paycr^ auroit bicn voiilu 
trouver Mureband a qui vendre cc Bois. 
C'estoient des dispositions an rfgoce de canelle, 
qiii devoil rensfir aux Francois. Tout le debit, 
s^en fait par les HoUandois qui ne la brent que 
dc CeUon ; mais lesdepctisesexessivesqu'iJs font 
en cette Isle, ont fait juger qu^Us y connoissent 
encore qnelques autres a vantages, (pp, 355.359). 

<y Bt« OdcanT 3^T«thHD, *■ qUM Fter L/t /ttTivlifl, 


On the 3lst, at a distance ol 20 leagues 
iirpm Pontugal, was seen the town of Colombo 
which is Well built and situated on the sea shore 
on a level ground, covered with beautiful trees 
that form a very agreeable sight. There was a 
big Fortress by the side and eight ships in the 
harbour. 

The Duteb^ who, besides Pontugal and 
. Colombo, have in Ceylon two towns called 
Megombo and Japhnepatan, are well settled and 
strongly fortitied on the West, Norths and South 
^sts; but on the Eastern side they have 
Tiotbing, because thvre was no cinnamon there. 
The Portuguese nevertheless had some Fortres¬ 
ses there formerly, which the Dutch have taken 
and dcLtroyed,^ at seven and half and eight 
. degree's North Latitude, in two places, one of 
which IS called Tinkemale, and the other 
. ^ttecalo. The lailer is on a very safe Bay 
into which a targe river flows ; ships go in and 
Out of it with Spread sails. In a comer of this 
Bay is a spot very suitable fora Fortress, which 
Lh^ King of Ccylou would gladly have giv'en to 
natioa capable of protecting him Irom the 
Dntcb, wlio carry aivay his cinnamon without 
paying anything for it, ou the prefence that they 
have spent large sums to deliver him from the 
PortugueBc* They kept for themselves all the 
’towns and forti they have taken, except those 
which they had destroyed, and did not give any 
to the King of Ceylon, though they had bound 
themselves by treaty to hand over to him some 
of them. They kept them as security for what 
he owes them, and took the cinnamon for a part 
of the interest. 

Ode could eayly correspond with this King 
at any time from Battecalor for the town of 
Candle, where he resides, is situated almost in 
the centre ol the island,, at two days’^ Journey 
both from Battecalo and from Colombo. There 
are no maps to locate them otherwise. 

Near Candle, on the Battecalo sidet Uiere 
is a fine cinnamon wood!, which neither the 
Fortugucie nor the Dntch ever possessed, 
because it is too close to the King, and also 
because they did not exert their utmost to get 
it. as the West coast yielded more dnnamon 
than could be consumed by the whole W'orld. 
This King, who is not rich because they take 
from him without any payment the best that 
the land yields, would l>c very glad to find a 
Merchant to whom that wo^ can be sold. 
These disposibons for the cinnamon trade 
should be ot profit to the French.^ All the 
export is carried on by the Dutch who get it 
only from Ceylon, but the heavy expenses 
which they incur in this Island make one sus- 
pect that they kno w of other advantages also. ‘■ 

■ p. 16-I, TtamBH.% Credit II ff, 4!!' 
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THE TRAGEDY .AND PROBLEM OF 
MAJOR DAVIE. 


A PAPER was read by Miss Violet 

before the Royal Historical Society 

M. Methley, of Qifton, Bristol, on April 11th, 1918, 
on the subject of Major Davie and the massacre of 

the garrison under his command at Kandy in 1803. * 

As will appear from the following pedigre^ Miss Methley is a great-grand-daughter of one 

of Davie's sisters, Margaret, who married, at Edinburgh, William Martin, a Writer to the Signet.’ 

W. Martin 

1 


Jdbn Davie 

•1 

1 

W. A Martin 

1 


(Writer to the Signet, = 

Margaret 

V 

Edinbar^h) 

of Gaeytide 


. 1 

178S-1825 

1 


1 


- 1 

6 other children and 


Christina 



s Thomas Kilner 

1 

1 

1 1 


Two MMU and Elizabeth Frances 


I 


6 others and Violet M. Mcthlcy 

For the chief sources of the information on which her paper is based Miss Methley, as 
reqaired by the Society, has relied on original research and spent much time in examining 
documents at the Record Office, transferred there’ from the Colonial Office and the War Office. 
One of these is an account of the massacre at Kandy written by a Dutch Sub>Asststant Surgeon 
named Greeving (query, for “ Greevinck ” ?), who managed to escape by hiding in a dry well. 
His tiihry has never been printed (though it is quoted in the Illustrated London News for 


1. One M •( the other it*ten f there were Ms. aee MerkheU i narried. 
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I7lii August, t S50), and is practically tnnknoum in Ceylon, which 13 ctmous as it contains first'' 
hand inArmation extmmely relevant to the much^vested question of Davie's conduct at Kandy' 
There ia, however, at the Record Office '* the MS—taken down by an interpreter—in the most 
exquisite microscopic band'writing, as dear as print^'' 

The result of Miss Methley's study of these documents, is to put a much more favourable 
construction on the conduct of the unfortunate Major than that which has hitherto held the field, 
and to Support the view of it taken—almost alone among Ceylon writers—by Dr. Henry 
MarsbaJl in hb book. 

Governor North made Davie a scapegoat and Cordiner, who belonged to the Governor's 
e^nioarage, naturally adopts his point of view. There are but slight or second-hand accounts of 
the Kandy debacle in the othcrCtylod historians and writers, TennentTFridbam. Forbes. Davy and 
Knighton, and the fuller narrative of it given in the Hon. J. W, Fortescue's History of Me British 
Army is chiefly based on Cordiner. Evidently Mr* Fortescue had never seen Greeving's diary. 

I was able to supply Miss Methley with other sources ot information recently discovered, 
Vi2., the letters from officers of the Kandy garrison including some from Davie himself, given 
by Captain T. A. Anderson as an appendix to his Poems l^rj'ffen Chiefly in India (a unique 
copy of which containing this appendix 1 supplied to the Colombo Mnseumj, and Doyly's Hiory 
edited by Mr. H. W* Codrington, and recently published by the R.A.S. {C.B.) Miss Methley*s paper 
therefore may be said to be the last word on the sabject, embodying everything that is known of it. 

There is in the possession of the MetMey family " a very beautiful miniature of the 
Major, taken in IflOl, just before he went to Ceylon, and given tohis/ianc^. Miss Nkol.also a lock 
of his hair. These Miss Methley gave me an opportunity of seeing at Clevedon, on March 8th 
last, when she kindly brought them over for my inspection. The miniature shows a very fine face. 



major DAVIE. 
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The inscription on the back runs :— 

From A. Davie 


January, 1798. 
to M. Nicol, 


Went to India, 

September, 1801. 

The miniature was painted by •' Mr. Charles. Miniature Painter to His Majesty, Strand.” 
No further particulars of the lady have been traced. 


The hair, consisting of two thick locks, arranged in a Greek cross, is of a light brown 

colour. 


The only other relics of Davie are at the Record Office. They consist of ** two or 
three scraps of letters from him to Governor Maitland still preserved among the Colonial Office 
papers—terribly pathetic letters,” which Mr. Fortescue has reproduced in his book, and a letter 
in his own hand-writing, dated " London, July 9th, 1801,” and addressed to “ R. Sullivan. Esq.,” 
asking him to write to the India Office to obtain a passage for himself and his servant, ” a native 
of that country,” on board the ** Manchip,” East Indiaman, about to proceed to Colombo "as he 
had been ordered to join his corps,” at the Island of Ceylon. “ The Malay Corps had just 
been embodied and Davie had been gazetted to it as Major. 

It occurred to me that the proper place for these letters is not the Record Office, where 
they are buried among piles of other documents, and are only with difficulty excavated on rare 
occasions and at long intervals by stray students of the history of this island, but the Colombo 
Museum where they would excite much more interest. Any historical value they may have 
had has long ago been exploited to the full, and they are of value solely as relics, and such value 
chiefly is local. Accordingly I told Miss Methley. who was the last to unearth them, that I 
contempUted suggesting to the Ceylon Government that it should make an application to the 
Record Office to sanction their transfer to it in order that they might be deposiUd in the Colombo 
Museum. But on inquiry it was discovered that this would require a special Act of ParUament. 

Miss Methley was good enough to present photographs of the miniature to the Colombo 
and Kandy Museums. 


THE DAVIE LETTERS. 


J. P. LEWIS. 


With Notes by MISS V. METHLEY. 

_. *“ London, July 9th, 1801. 

Str, 

Being ordered to join my oorpe at the Island of Ceylon, t will therefore he 
much obliged to you, to write to the India House, in order that 1 may obtain a passage 
for myself and servant, a native of'that country, on board the “Afanchip,” East 
Indiaman, about to proceed to Colombo. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 

ADAM DAVIE, 


To R. Salliyan, Eog. 

In 1805 Maitland conveyed letters to and from Davie by means of secret agents. 

The following I have only seen printed. I have not yet discovered the whereabouts of 
the original, but it is probably somewhere amongst the masses at the Record Office of nnclassi- 
fied correspondence, etc., where I found Greeving’s Diary. 
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/, Dauie, am fAc only prisoner le/i : the rea/ are oil deadf murdered or 
starred. I om without meat or chtheSr I expect not to survive many days. Do not 
tell my friends that I am attve,'* 

Then followed advice {unquoted) as to ezpcdilioii to Kandy, with a plan for his escape, 
and the letter ends : 

/ am told that / am to be murdered' when my countrymen come to Kandy 

The foUowing two letters arc amongst the Colonial Office records, Fortescue quotes 
them, and " fialkis/' also. ’ The latter, I may say, misqaaieB them, making a mistake in 
punctuation in the Iasi scrap which entirely alters the sense. She puts a full stop after " im^ 
perfectly/* making " My " begin a fresh sentence I 

Aagnst, 1811. 10 mites S.-E. of JCond^r. 

Gen. VTitsan. Oh, be expeditious in saving me- Is there any question that 
my wishes ore to be reteosed hence wiikont delay ? I have no means to propose 
than those formerly mentioned- I have wrote several times within these ten months, 
and have got three small slips of paper without signature, Messenger is of no ase 
being in daily , - - sick tinto death without clothes or food : please send me 

a little opium or laudanum to alleviate my pains expect to die daily : could be 
famed by dooty by way of Gumbo or Ganda . .Ciilegibk). 

// you have no intention of speedily doing Sfimething, send me a pair of 
pistols to terminate my painful existence, months imahfe to rise from mot 

, . . . . a penknife-a liiile rum, gin, or brandy and laudanum - stop¬ 
ping at Kalug . . and when night falls seneftn^ a party with a d'oofy 

might get out of the country distance without a shot being fired, 

fijid os my angiii'a^i , * . . . DAVIE-'* 

The foregoing is scrawled in pencil upon a scrap of native paper. Very badly written 
and In places absolutely illegible, as the ^ords are completely rubbed out. 

The little communication which folio ws, almost certainly the last written by Davie, U 
of another scrap, measuring four and a half by two Inches. 

“ My anguish of body is insapportablCf and I see bat imperyeeffy my dear 
friend. iVo paper. My compiaints are ,***,'" 

This is unsigned. 

* * « * « 

[NOTE BY MJt. L, L B- Turner,— The following extract from Goveroor Maitland's 
Despatch No. 13 of 2Sth February, I80d, is interesting in that it indicates that some of Davie's 
letters may be found with the original of the letter of Nov, 22, 1605^ in the Colonial Office. 

In my Letters under Date Novr. 22nd, ISOS, i stated that 1 had managed with some 
Difficulty to open a Correspondence with the unfortunate Major Davie, and 1 enclosed you the 
Letters he had sent to me in answer to my first. 

I have still managed, tho' they have changed the Place of his Confineiuent, to com^ 
itiunicate with him, but nothing has recently passed worth Your Lordship's Notice. 

You will however penreive that in his first Letters, he the Commanding Officer at the 
time attributes the Massacre of Candy entirely to the Malays. , "] 

Z. cwrwJhai OctsbiT. ISOD, rnrivtua Trti«*dj " ti' BsitU* uftMaitEto tbe llQluuiim*J*iii warn 

ttiQumt of ibequHU arsbtb*. I auuoi* tkki tkfi vnlfp DkJ Uwt wuklsdT. 1. P. L. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1798-1 sas. 

By L. J. B. TURKER, H.A„ C.C.5. 

L CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE^ 


B efore eotcring even upoa the barest uallme of the fiaanciaJ positioa and eccaDinic con- 
diGous of the British posscssiops in Ceylon from I79a to 1805. it is necessary first to collect 
the available information on the obscure subject of the coinage and cturrency of the time' 
The Despatches and other papers of the period contain frcqaent, though very scattered references 
to them, and, chedcing, with their aid the valuable, though not always accurate, work of 
Dertolacd, ‘ we ^hait find it possible to accumiilatc a considerable amount of material. 

Rates Of Exchange. 

At the lime of the British occupation of the Maritime Province the chief currency appears 
to have been a depreciated coinage of copper atuivers. This currency had once been the silver 
ducatoon. worth 5s. 5d. sterling and equal to 80 stuivers, but^ by the issue of Treasury notes, 
called Credit Bricveii,^ in tenus of rix-dollars, fanams. and stuivers, payabte on presentabou at the 
rate of 48 stuivers for each rii-doUar, and by seUang by auction the gold and silver coins 
brought into the island. Governor Vander Graaf had practically eliminated the ducatoou, and 
the true currency had become the copper stuiver, 48 of which went to the rU-doHar. which was 
itself a mere money of account. By 1793, the ducatoou. which, in 1785* was worth only 80 
stuivers. was sold for 100.^ We shall sec that, in March. 1803. the tignre was 162. 

Further depreciation took place on the fixture by the British of the rate of exchange 
between the gold and silver currencies of India, and the copper of Ceylon, shortly after the 
occupation in 1796. The Dutch rate of exchange bad been about 30 fanams to the gold star pagoda 
worth e shillings sterling,^ but the British, assinulating the copper coinages of India and Ceylon, 
fixed it at 45 fanams. This remained the nominal rate of exchange for severaJ years, but, as 
early as February, 1799, apparently owing to a fall in the value of copper, a star pagoda could not 
be procured for 50 fanams. This figure rose* in 1800. to 58 and even 60, and was at 60 in 1803.* 


1 flJ'IAc HsrlcMtrBml eNd /Tfw»rfdJ fjiicnljff v/ Wl7* BefUoSiicrt cunt flat With Mr. 
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As a m'doUaj equals 12 ianams^ it must be equal to 8 k 12/45 or 213 J shilliiigSp wiih the 
star pagoda at 8s, and 45 faoams, or 2s. l|<i which is at the rate of 9 3/8 lii^ollaTs to the pound 
sterling. This became the official rate of exchange when the Maritime Provinces were transferred 
from the control of the East India Company to that of the Crown from 1st Jan nary ^ 1802. From 
that date, the Govemmeni accotmls were maintained in rix-doUars^ fanams, and pice or shiivers. 
Before that date^ the accounts were generally kept in star pagodas, fanams, and cash/ 


Copper Coinages. 

The amount of Dutch copper in circulatfon, augmented by what over from the 

Coast, appears to have been sufficient for the rcquiremCDts of the Settlenicnts only for a short time. 
In l&tK) we find Mr, Norths in his Despatch oI 30th fanuary, asking for a considerable quantity 
of copper coin " to be sent from England, owing to the Increase of Confidence in Government 
and the internal Commerce of the Country, and partly to the activity with wbinch the Productions 
of Candy are bought up, consisting chiefly of Coffee and Airecka nnt," It is not dear whether or 
when this coin was received in Ceylon, but it probably arrived some time In 1801, 


In April, iSOl, 62,000 pounds ol copper, which were in the Company's store, and some 

abandoned cannon at Trincomalee, were “given over ., . to an individual to be coined into 

Sluivers,'' 48 to the rii-dollar,* 

About the same time, as this local coinage was a slow process, 100,000 pounds weight of 
copper coined into stuivers was ordered from England."' This probably arrived in 1802. 

In a Despatch of 20th April, 1803j we find mention of a sum of £10*000 included in the 

sam drawn upon His Majesty's Treasury for a supply of copper. This may have arrived later in 

1803. In the same Despatch, an annual supply of copper is asked for, but there is no evidence 
that this request was complied with. According to Bertolaod,* issues of copper coin were 
occasionally made each year from 1802 to 1805. The issues would include both coin minted 
locally and that struck in England. 

Silver Caisage, 

Up to 1802, the rix^oUar, though originally a Dutch coln.^® was. as far as Ceylon was 
concerned, a mere money of account for the purposes of the issue of the Credit Brieven. But, in 
Mr. North's Despatch of iSth December. 1801, we find an order on England for £8,333. m 
silver to be coined into rix-doUars. The bullion value of the coin was to be Ig, 8d, sterling, whereas 
the nominal value was 2s, 1 3/Sd. Mr, North does not think that “this great difference between 
the real and nonsinal valne of the rix-doBars'' will “produce in this Country the same Evils 
which it would in one where the Fabrication of Coin is more easy," and he apparently expects to 
make some profit for Govemmeat out of the difference. 

This proposal was apparenUy carried out some time in 1802. Bertolacci states that to 
50 pounds of sUver were added 5 of Japan copper, and one pound of this metal was coined into SO 
rix-dollars. Thus, with silver at 5s. 2d, per on nee, 2,500 rix^ioUars were worth SO x 16 x 62 pence 
or one rix-doJlar was worth Is. 7 2l/25d., not cooniing cost of copper, which is practically Mr. 
North's figure of Is. Sd.^ ' 
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It was not long before the new com foond its real level in relation to the gold star pagoda. 
ThnSi though the rate of exchange with England remained at 23. 1 3/5*, the local rates ol exchange 
given in the Ceylon Government "Gaaette" of proziinate dates, show on 1st inne, lft02, the star 
pagoda al 4 rix-doUars 33 stoivers, or the rix-doUar at Is. S^d- ; on 1st December. 1S02, the star 
pagoda at 4-36 or the rii-doUar at IsJS. 4,'l9d ; on 30lh March, 1B03, the star pagoda at 5 rii- 
dollars, or the ria-doLlar at Is.p. l/5d. 

These rates represented the price of Madras bills in the open market In Ceylon, but 
Government, in the disposal of billSt were content with a premium of some 7%t as against the 
premium of nearly 30 % in the opten market. Further, accardingto Bertolacci, Ceylon currency was 
received by the local Treasury in exchange for foreign coins, or for hills on England or the Pre¬ 
sidencies at the same rates at which it had been issued. In these ways, the nomiaal! valne ol the 
currency was supported. Bnt, in l&OS, apparently after the departure of Mr. North, receipt of 
Ceylon currency at issue value, and the grunting of bills at that rale were discontinnEd and the 
currency fell to its intrinsic value. ' * 

Cooverlibie Faper^ 

The actual coining ol the rix-dollar was preceded, by some years, by the issue ol aconver- 
tible paper currency, consisting of promissory notes, generally of the value of 25, 50, and 100 rix- 
doUars. * 5 30,000 rix-doUars' worth ol this paper was issued in March, IBOO, and by February, 

ISOl, 75,OOQ dollars^ worth had been issoed. The credit is so perfect , , , that another issue still 
may be found useful or even necessary/' By 5lh October* IBOl* about £10.000 worth of the 
paper was in circulation at a small premium and by July, 1305, 337i525 rix-dollars' worths 

Exchange vith India- 

In the early years of the British occupation, the revenue of the Maritime Provinces was 
never sufficient to meet the expeoditure. and money had to be raised in various ways to carry on 
the GO'VemmenL As the Presidencies of India were frequently drawn upon, the question of the 
rates of exchange with them often arises. Bills on Madras were drawn in star pagodas and Bills 
on Bengal is Arcot mpeeSt par in the hitter case being 350 Arcot rupees for 100 star pagodas, that 
is, the Arcot rupee at 2s. 3 3/7d. with the star pagoda at On Mr. Korth^s arrival, however, 

the exchange was 400 Arcot rupees to 100 star pagodas, but by 5lh October* 1799, he '^had the 
satisfactioD of gradually lowering " it to 36S. For some tiine before iSlh February, 1301, it had 
been 3^. In April, iSOl, the Governor '"was obliged to raise it . .» to Three Hundred and Sixty 
Five, in Consequence of the Government of Fort St. George having raised that of their 
Treasury, (5 Oct- 01) By iQth September* 1302, it had fallen again to 360, 

For converstou to Ceylon currency, the par was 45 fanams for one star pagoda, and the 
exchange never rose above par, and occasionally copper would be paid into the Treasury lor bills 
on Bengal at 4S fanams to the star pagoda. ^ When the rix-doLlar had been coined, the par* with 
the doUar at 2s. 13/5d. or 9 3/3 to the pound sterling, was 375 rix-doHars to ICO star pagodas. 
But, after May* 1302, bills tor 360 Arcot mpees or IDO star pagedas were not given at Colombo 
for less than 400 rii-doHars. " Therefore altho' His Bdajesty's Treasury pays at the End ol 

tX Berulsccl, 19. IS. D»palch aS Utta FebnuTT. pbtb. iT.! 

U. Dnsaictm c! tb»H daWi, 
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Eighteen monUis one Thirty Siith more thsm Forty Pounds, for each Hundred Star Pagodas that 
I draw for, I OH the oth^ Hand receive a ftill Siitecntli more than its valoe on the same Sum/* 
Or more clearly* Covemmeat* in reniitting 100 star pagodas to Bengali paid out 360 Arcot mpets 
or 1/36 over jiar* but received from purchasers of bills for 100 star pagodas 400 nx-doltars instead 
of 375 . Hot thi^ satisfactory state of affairs was only on the Govemmeut side, the falling eTrhaii ge:^ 
while it was favourable to Governnieut in its position of aneiporter with bills to sell* being against 
the interests of importers who wished to boy bills. It may also be noted that the snpposedly 
great advantage to Government only brought in, during the whole of Mr. North's administration, 
the paltry Sum of £286^ 8,10/^^ 

By July, ISOS, the nominal rate of exchange between star pagodas and rix-doltars had 
fallen to 48 fanams instead of 45,. owing, according to Mr* North, to the increasingly unfavourable 
balance of trade against Ceylou. Bat the actual rate had fallen far below par. We saw that it 
was 60 fanams in March, 1803* and it seems to have remained about this figure till 1803. But as 
the specie or silver export point was probably slightly less lhan 60— 1 fanamT= 5/3d. sUver value 
and a star pagDda=96d, or 57 3/S tanams, to which costs of transport are to beadded^a constant 
drain of silver rix-dollars to India must have beeu going on, so that it is not surprising that they 
had almost all disappeared by 1808. ^ * 

Sale of Sills tiy Auction, 

The high premilum on foreign bills was a result ol the great demand for bills. rcEulting 
from the excess of imports over exports due to the undeveloped condition of the Mari time Pro¬ 
vinces and the prolubilion of grants of land in perpetnity to Enropeans.^ So great, 
in fact, was the demand that by July, 1805* it had become a very general practise” to 
procure bills from the Treasury at par to sell them at an advanced price in the bazaar. This 
induced Mr. North to try the experiment of sellmg a great proportiou of the bdis by public auctiou, 
aud it "^has so well succeeded that I have little Doubt of the Possibility of exteuding it* and of very 
considerably redocing by means of it the Expence of our supplies of money.'''^* Bat private 
individuals who had to buy bills on India in the open market had now io pay anything up to 60 
fanams for a star pagoda instead of the old 45* or the later 48 of the nominal exchange, and the 
sale of bills by auefion, the first departure from the principles necessary to support the nominal 
value of the currency was the forerunner of later measures* such as the refusal to receive the 
currency at issue value, which led to acute depression of exchange, tilt* in 1812, it fell to 70 fanams* 
and, in I8l3* the stuiver show^ed a depredation of 210^ from Its value in 1780. ^ 

Other Hates of Exchange*, 

Besides the star pagoda and the Arcdt rupee, with which we are principally concerned, 
there were many other currencies for which rates of exchange are quoted in the Gazette. The 
GazettQ of 30th March, 1803, gives the following with rates of exchange m rix-doUars and stuivers : 
Venetian dneat—6.24 ; Bengal gold mohmr—22 ; Surat gold mohoT'—18 ^ star pagoda—5 ; Porto 

ITmOfafwtfhQl lOtb September. ISCC,pun.CO*ludUfiverngrBUIU bbiI'iiP iuMlehafathgehr uar y, iWi. 

14 . BvTtotsCci. 94 . Tbc Cblcl diOciilt; af ifeijar; i« ifac umubeT of diCereai ttrraH u*ed. til atuung moch tbo b!uq« 

thine. Tlio IdJanriux !■ n. tUt of Ibttfl ApplLHl to ihiA {toriod Csjlgci hiilory, hotovrxpmied Ls do tgciclb 

ErtUTMtey Eo the foAlpi mini to 0 iiv poftHlii oxcru of utifiotLi avomtwiti. excciA dcWiBd for biUx IhIkdcv 

tfE iadAbtediioM MVltI.li latdhd* 1 m rgrrlfii iTormt^y pniTchAMlvW hf tniiine miat, egat ol tgr^rSfq. tuitu iDernjiiDir* rvok f-mnn 

14 curmcy ImproTiMiOi-pl A prcWigHi riAiDC Is iltTer ftupori rolnt DtilATiKiiAblo to loUbd owidc to dirWJIi 

oI ill TOT, DEEaTogjTAhlo far buy on hlUL faToonblt for uLLen. 

Ito. Hm tiKriic Ol Sib llllfi, wbtK ilLt ord^ri ou thLi inhjoct vo Topr;nt€d. Th+y ^ ill b« nJrzrvi IP loW. 

19. OoipAtcti or Knhrmr* lliot, ImUix n*id JCtueUAVOogv. IMia Gcnunqi 1*11 1 ato, ot ibe prti^atdAy. Miild by kpHob. 
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Novo p^gcKla,—4; TutacoTieed f^a^oda—ducatooD—3,18 j Spamsh dollar — 2,36^ Sural rupee— 
1.24 ; Arcot rupee—1.18 : sicca rupee—1.24, 0£ those not already especially uientioncd, the only 

ones ifli'e are likely to bear of a^ain are the Porlo Novo pagoda and the sicca rupee. Under the 
Dutch, 120 Porto Novo pagodas went to 100 star pagodas, but the above Ust makes tbc number 
125 h So that the Porto Novo pagoda equalled 6s. 4 4/5d.= ®’ The sicca mpee was fixed at 25, 6d. 
in London early in 1802, but appears from the list to have dropped to 2s. 4 4/Sd. by March, 1803, 

It is obvious that Bertolacd’s complaint mast have been well^fouudEd : ■' The confusion 

that has been introduced into Ihe accounts of the colony, from the variety of exchanges, and by 
the complicated and difficult fractions arising from them, have rendered those accounts intricate 
and perplexing to a great degree, even to the best informed civil servants; and have added work, 
in the offices of the different accountants, which, with a fixed exchange nnlncumbered with 
fractions^ could have been spared/'^*^ 

Minlicg^ 

Before Leaving the snbject of the coinage, the local arraugeuienls for minting may be 
noted. According to Bertolacd,*® minting was done by contract till 1811, the charges on 
the coinage of silver being 4% and on copper nearly 25%. It is not clear whether the reference In 
Mr, North’s Despatch of Ist Jannary, 1004, para. 14 to "the Establishment of a Mint" adverts 
to this system of coining by contract, or whether Eertolacci's statement that he established a mint 
in 1811 is incoirectr 

If. Fiaincc. 

In the absence of the financial slatemeuts, which should appear as enclosures to the 
Despatches, no exact statement of the revenue and expenditure of the period under review can 
be given. In the Despatch of 10th September, 1802, however, we learn inctdcntatly that the 
expense of Mr, North's admiaistrution for 38 months to the end of 1801 was 19 lacs of star 
pagodas, or £30,000 a month, or £240,000 per annum. We also gather that Lord Hobarl, 
Secretary of Slate, expressed On the Article of Eiptnee . . , Dread and DUapprobation " as 
early as May, 1802."^ Bat the reveaue appears to have been increasing every year from 1798, 
and by the end of 1802, there seemed to be grounds for expecting that the revenue for 1803 would 
exceed the expenditure. The estimated expendilnre appears to have been £331,000, and the 
estimated ordinary revenue £288,000. The excess of £43,000 is expected to be met from the 
following items of increased revenue : land rents—100,000 rii dollars ; areka nut—30,000 i 
" oulUiam "--40,000 : fees and stamps—60,000 ; coconut tree tax — 100,000 ; pearl fishery — 100,000 
(excess) ; total 430,000 rix dollars.^* 

This estimate was, however, totally npset by the outbreak of war with Kandy in 1803, 
and the large increase of military expenditure. There seem to be no figures avaUable for 1803, 
but. in 1804, the expenditure exceeded the revenue by £240,000 and appeared to be increasing, 
In the same Despatch, an estimate of the revenue and expenditure of peace times puts the former 
at £270,000 to £300,000, and the Utter at £430.000.’« 

XL Tbsennditiaiuaf UaeCnrlLKW Pi arl Fiihtir Ifi IWi pnl Ih*ixckaiiRV at 11S| Porto Nisir&paaDdjw io IW Mar paaodd*, ud 
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Thus^ a dcfkrt Qf £l30j0Q0 £250,000 liad to be met, and this was done in various 

way^. While the Maritime ProTiDces were still a possessioD ol the East India Company^ that 
iSr wp to 31st December, !801, the Presidetides ol India, also under the same control, were freely 
drawn upon. In addition to drafts for current expenses, bills On Bengal were granted to public 
servants, not ddI j for Iheir personal salaries,, but also for the pay of their departmentSr Bat the 
great demaod for bills made it possible for the said sers ants to make so considerable a profit cm 
the negotiation ol the bills that they were restricted to drafts for personal salaries only. ^ ^ 
Farther, it became necessary to restrict the drawings on India when the Maritime Provinces 
were taken over by the Crown, and these bills were also discontinned to some extent, and, in 
their place, debentures were issued for personal allowances. These debentures were in the 
nature of eichcqaer bills of the amounts of 250, 500,. 750^ 1,000, 2,000 rix dollars bearing Interest 
at slightly over 9%. Tlie principal and Interest were payable at the end of a year either in Ceylon 
currency or by a bill on His Majesty^s Treasury at IS months from date, or the debenture might 
be renewed in Ceylon. These debentures were Issued on and after 1st September,. 1^02, from 
which date no bills were granted on Bengal and Madras except for cash received,- • It was 
Mr, North's inlentinn to limit this debenture debt to one million ox dollars, hut by July* 1805^ 
the great expenses of the Government had obliged him to raise it to 1,245,250 rix dollars or about 
£132,827 at 9 3/8 rix dollars to the pound sterling. At this date, there were 8E7„525 rix dollars 
or about £94,669 in circulation in the paper currency, the balance of indebtedness being made 
up by bills on the Home Treatsury and on the Presidencies of India, of which particuLars arc not 
available# 

As an example of the finance ol the period, wc may i^uote the arrangements made for the 
purchase of three lacs of Surat rupees in specie—gold mohars and Surat rupees— towards the 
end of ISOl from a “ House of Agency at Madras,” For one Half of this Sum which I am 
to pay in Bills on Bengal, at my present Exchange of Three Hundred and Sixty Five Arcot 
Rupees for Ouc Hundred Star Pagodas I will venture to draw my First Bill on the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury, For the other Half I shall grant Bills on the Madras 
Government in Part of the Credit stipulated for me by Ihe Crown with the Company " (that is, 
on account of the cinnamon contract)# It maybe noted that the deal fell through owing to 
“ unforeseen Accidents.^ 

[II, Land Tenure. 

The other principal Item of economic interest in the period under review was the very 
vexed and Intricate questions which arose on the subject of land tenure. As these questions 
were probably the most discussed of any oJ the day, the material at on r disposal is extensive 
and complicated, but it is hoped that the following synUiesis will bring out the main points 
withoat too much obscurity or fundamental error. 

The Committee of Investigation explain that the Dutch found that the Sinhalese system 
of basing land tenure on personal service had been retained, in great part, by the Portuguese 
and that, under the Dutch, ■■ the tenures of personal labour and official service were continacd 
In eoniormlty with the prejudices and customs of the inhabitants." 


ZT. IlrdpmLr'ki 'Of lOlb. E«ptnn1i«r# IMO, p^rm# '<3. 
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The Stohalcsc System. 

This Sinhalese system assumed that the King was the absolute Icird of the soitn Ail 
private individuals holding land did so^ tn the first instance, not by paying rentj but by per¬ 
form ing services for the King, the soldiers serving for 15 days at a time and supplying them¬ 
selves, tlie workers in iron serving for 15 days at a time in the King’s workshops and making 
implements for the villagers, the wood cutters felling timber, carry ing ammunition and spare 
arms, and so on, each performing some service, in return for which each had for his mainte¬ 
nance a piece of muddy land which he sowed, and a large tract of fruit trees .. as well as a garden 
where he had his hoose^ To this portion they give the name of panaven/u, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants, whether noble or plebeian, bad their dutieSt each serving in his own way the King or the 
Lord of the village*"** 

NoD-Service Paravenits. , 

This system became compheated by gifts to individuals of lands and villages with their 
service tenures, by the commutation of services for payment in kind or money , by alterabons 
made by the Porlagucse and DuEch, so thal, by the time of the British occupation, the subject 
had assumed a high degree of complexity* The chief exception which appears to have arisen 
was the coming into existence of what we may call “ non-service" lennres. apparently owing to 
tbe failure, probably through oversight, on the part of Govemmenl to exact the due services. In 
the meantime, the tenants retained possession,, and became enlitled to the land by prescription, 
the period being said to be three generations under the Sinhalese Govemmeut, tliirty years under 
the Dutdi, ten years under the British. We find, however,, in the pericxl witli which we are 
dealing, that these lands paid a share O'! the crop to Government^ so that it would appear that 
the tenant’s right to the land was only admitted on the condition that this share was con¬ 
sidered to be due to Government Some, however, of these non -service tenures may have artsen 
from commutation of the services. 

As Ribeiro makes no mention of non-service tenures, it would seem probable that they 
did not appear till the eighteenth century. By the end of it, however, the distinction between 
service and non-service tenures had become clear. RJbeiro uses the term purovcnfn, correctly 
pritventya hereditary laud) in the single sense of st service land, a usage followed by 

Mr* North, but the other British authorities generally use a qualifying term to distmgnish the 
service tenures. Thus De Meuron bus ATer/nde Parveni' * ^ while in Buman d's Memoir we find 
Dienstbaare (service) Parvcnics. 

CiassihcaiioD of Tenares* 

Introducing this distinction into Bertolacd's classification of land tenures we find 
that the tenures in the Sinhalese districts fall into three classes ; (1) lands of which Government 
has retained immediate possession ; (2) non-.servicc tenures ; and (3) service tenures. 


31. See Rlbelpv. Pffcili' injulelkra. prp, IDf, Iffi ; R4hl«n ef Ruak, p. VhUi1«i:tH»^ v- 8>l. 
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The first class includes (t) Maticttu lands which arc cultivated on Govern¬ 

ment account— in ancient times, the rice grown on them was reserved for the King's household, 
(ii) Ratninda lands which are “cultivated by Government, whose sole property they 

are.'**^ (iii) Ratmah^ra ® lands, which include ''all waste and uncultivated lands to which 
no private title can be shown.” =»" These lands might be granted for cultivation, in which case 
1 /lOth share for lands on high soil. l/4th for low lands was due to Government after five years. 
If they were cultivated without Government sanction, they paid | share. This head includes 
chenas, or lands intermittently cultivated by burning down the jungle, (iv) Mafapald huids, 

which were private lands which have reverted to Government, owing, according to Bertolacci, 
to failure of male issue to perform the due services, (v) NUapald (S^C lands which have 
reverted to Government owing to failure on the part of the occupants to perform the services. 
When lands under the last two heads are cultivated, they paid i share to Government 

The second class is that of the non-service lands, which were heritable, saleable, and 
held in fee simple. They may be divided into three heads : (a) paddy fields, (b) gardens, (c) other. 

Head (a) paddy fields were of two kinds (i) Ota (®tg) paying 1 10th and (it) Ande 
paying ^ share to Government —the “ paddy tax." 

Head (b) gardens were also of two kinds (i) Tanhool <E>§C. third share) 

to plant which permission had been given on condition that the planter should pay l/3rd 
of the produce, or l/3rd of the value of the garden when planted, to Government. This 

payment was enforced by the Dutch for a long time, and was paid in kind, or a 

valuation was agreed upon and paid in money. But some time before the British occupation, 
the collection had been neglected, and apparently even abandoned, and Andrews' attempt to 
renew it in the form of a tax on coconut trees was so greatly resented that it had to be given 

up. (ii). Samboody self-will) or Ratmahera gardens, planted without the per¬ 

mission of Government, and subject to pay ^ share of the produce to Government. Many of 
these, however, like the former, held by one family for a long time, were later possessed without 
any payment to Government, either in kind or money. 

Head (c) Other, includes miscellaneous non-service paraveni tenures, of infrequent 
occurrence, e.g. otto Combra Parveny. Owi7o(£0&), and Kanuis ^c^, apparently resemb¬ 
ling chena land) Paraveniya, said to be tenures of the Chilaw District, which pay l/5th share 
to Government.*® Carwoodeny Pa roveny (perhaps from sea water) is given as land 

covered with low jangle and impregnated with salt water paying l/5th share when cultivated. 

The third class is that of the service tenures, and includes both fields and gardens. 
Tills class is divided into two heads : (i) Accommodessan *' lands granted under a personal 
service tenure, chiefly by way of pay for official duties. These lands were not alienable by will, 
sale, or mortgage, nor were they, in general, heritable. Till the beginning of the XlXth century, 
almost all the native officers of Government were paid by the grant of these accommodessans. 
(ii) Divet Paraveni (^c6Ci ps^y) o*" Vedawasam (6jr£0cs®) or Neinde Paraveni, lands granted 
for personal services of a more menial kind, such as providing charcoal, chunam, &c., carrying 

S7. D'Oyly’* Kamtifan CftMtitiUlaN. 
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bafioage and palanquins^ and genes^al cooly labour. As the term parawniyo unplks. Ihese lauds 
wert hfiredilary* * reverting undivided to the male beir^ They could not be alienated by gift, 
sale, bequest or any other act, nor could they be cliarged or encumbered with any debt, nor 
were they liable to be soM in yjcecution of writs or any legal processes.. 

Such are the general oallines of land tenure in the Low-eoimtry Sinhalese Districts, 
but. apparently in many cases, the tenures became somewhat confused, and we find, for example, 
that accotnmadtis^Tis sometimes paid ota or 1. lOlh share possibly in commnlation of the services, 
and in some cases, were hereditary.’** 

Tamil Tenure. 

In the Tamil Districts the tenure of land was much simpler. According to BertoJacd,^^ 
the Government share on paddy fields was invariably 1/lQih of the produce. From Bumand's 
Memoriat on the Batticatoa District, it would appear that this share was, in part, a commutation 
of the whole share due from the 42 King's matieiia lands in the District, and that the payment 
of it w'as definitely agreed to io a " deed of submission entered into by the headmen in 17h€'* 
The tenure of land in this District, and probably in the other Tamil Districts, was thus a non¬ 
service tenure. The liability to service was, apparently, a persortsd one, termed 
which elisted quite independently of land tenure. Acc^tmmodessans were, however, given to the 
Dutch Disaw a of Batticaloa In the same way as they were distributed in the Sinhalese Districts, 
by way of pay for offtdal services, and possibly other officers enjoyed them. 

land Tenure Rdnrnis. 

Such was the general system of laud tenure which existed in the Maritime Provinces of 
Ceylon at the time of the British Occupation lu 1795-6. but, in the few years succeeding k. this 
system became subject to great and rapid changes. As we have seen'*' ° the Madras Admmjstra, 
tion abolished the service tenures entirely, in their assimJlaLion of the revenue machinery id 
C eylon to that of the Coast. Services were, in future, to be paid for in nione-y. dot in Land. 
Accemmodessan lands were resumed, and salaries paid to the iuciimbents. Service pQrav^m were 
vested entirely in the owners, without any service obli^tion, on the condition that 1/lOtb of the 
produce was paid to Govemiuent, and these lands became atienable. As an additional reform 
a tax on non-service parovcni gardenst which, though liable to payment, had escaped It Lhrough 
the negligence of the Dutch, was proposed to he raised by collecting from the owners of 
coconut trees one fauam for each. 

But the Madras Administration was a failure, and the principal cause of that failure 
was found by the Committee of Investigation to be the land reforms. The Committee recom¬ 
mends a retnrn to the previous system of service tenures, pelting out {l)the necessity of the 
quieting of the minds of the people f (2) the insignificance of the Government lyiOth share from 
a revenue point of view i[3) that " no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason c au induce 
a Cingalese to labour while he can exist in idleLoess," undisturbed by the demands of his service 
tenure. As regards the coconut lax, unfair as It may have been, that paddy fields should be 
taxed, and gardens not, this tax was of unequal inddence, and was very unpopular on account 
of its being payable in money, instead of in kind 


Se« VrpcUnultAii g tif 1339. 
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Mr, Noilli'^ Views* * 

The service tenure system was accordingly reverted to by Mr* North, but, aJUiough he 
was m agreement with the CoEumittee at the outset ol liis administration, it was not long before he 
began to see very grave objections to the old system, and, by i£0l, he had decided upon the 
absolute necessity of abolishing Tenure by Service." The Proclaniations of 3rd May, 1800^ and 
3rd September, 1801, show that Mr, North, by that time, considered the old system ancertain as 
regards tenure, inconvenient to the people, oppressive and iiregnlar. His Despatches show that 
hUt chief objection to the service para\em tenures was the probability^ and indeed certainty, of 
the abuse of the system by the headmen, for whom it was easy lo utilise the services for their 
private purposes instead of for public ends, or to employ the system lor the harassment of Uieir 
enemies. He objected to the system of accommodessans as they were often held, apparently 
undivided, among several families, and formed an entirely inadequate recompense for the labour 
of the holders, particularly in the case of the lower officers, of the rank of lascoreens, for example. 

The positive advaniages of the abolition of the old system were expected to be the great 
encouragement of agriculture and commejcci and the stimulation of the people to a realisation of 
their time, liberty and labour as a property and not as a tribute *^' A considerable increase lo the 
revenue was also apparently expected. "Territorial Revenue (that is^ the Government shares 
from non-scrvicE lands) calculated at my accession at 1 be and 47,000 P. N. Pagodas has this year 
exceeded 2 lacs and 20,000, and will next year produce at least 2 lacs and a half Star Pagodas 
and when the land rents fall in in May will be greatly increased " by the new system.** tt will be 
noted that Mr. North’s implied opinion that the bnd rents would be more valuable than the 
services waa diametrically opposed to that of the Committee of Investigation. 

Nor does the opinion of the day, with apparently the single exception of that of Lord 
Hobart, the Secretary of State, appear to have borne out the fear of the Cquimillee that the 
inhabitants wo'uld not work without the compubion of the services to be rendered. The Board 
of Revenue and Commerce anticipate " tliat the improved system of collectiog the Revenue under 
your hlxcellency^s administration, and the perfect security which is now extended to the lowest 
order of People against oppression, will in time . , . introduce among the Inhabitants a knowledge 
of the value of time and labour, by whicli alone a Nation can become rich and independent of 
foreign assistance ** while the fact that there had been tkO desertions among the labourers at 
the reclamation works at MutturajawiUa was considered “ as one of the first proofs of the happy 
change lhal has been made in the condition of this people by the abolition of oeeoirimodessans,’' ** 

Mr. North’s Legblaiioiit 

By 1800, Mr. North had deetded to depart frem the recommendations of the Committee 
of Investigation, and on 3rd May. iBdO, and 3rd September, 1802, he issued Proclamations embody¬ 
ing the new orders on land tenure. In the former, he combined with the service tenure question, 
regulations to encourage the partition of land, to the effect that lands held in undivided tenure 
should pay 1/5 to Government till partitioned, thereafter 1/10, and that disputes about Lht parti¬ 
tion should be referred to the Land Roads. 
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The first Proclamation also provides that "all land now enjoyed without Title or Grant 
under the denomination of Canois Parveny, Ratmahere or any other whatsoever '* may be appro¬ 
priated by the occupier, provided that he declares the possession before the Landraad and pays 
Government 1/10 of the produce. If the declaration is delayed, it will then pay 1/2. 

The sections dealing directly with service tenures are Nos. 11th and 16th. Secticn 11 
states all persons holding land by tenure of service may appropriate the lands on payment of 1/10 
the produce of high lands and 1/4 that of low lands. If the land was " Mallapalla, Nellapalla, 
Ratninda or Ande'* 1/4 is to be paid. All such appropriations are to be " enregistered in the 
Registry of the District.’' By section 12 persons taking up this appropriation are freed frem all 
obligation of service, ** except on particular order of ourself or our successors. Governors of 
Ceylon, in which case they will receive pay " at the usual rates. 

As regards Accommodcssan lands, section 16 notifies that Lascoreens having Acoom. 
modcssans from Government can give them up, having the renunciations registered. Thereafter 
they will not be bound to any service, except on the '* especial command of our self and our 
successors, Governors of Ceylon, receiving adequate pay for the services.” 

To encourage agriculture, section 14 provides for grant by Government of uncultivated 
lands, to be held duty free for five years, and thereafter to pay the same rates as the old service 
tenure lands. And it is further declared that ** for the further encouragement of agriculture ” 
there is to be no monopoly of any production of the soil, save and except cinnamon. 

There seems, however, to have been little response to the proposals in this Proclamation, 
and by Proclamation of 3rd September, 1801, the 11th and 16th sections of that of 3rd May, 1800, 
are repealed, and it is notified that, from May 1st, 1802, "all obligation to Service on Tenure 
of Lands . . sltall cease . . and lands held Duty free .. on account of such Service, shall . .. pay 
to Government one-tenth of their produce if High Lands, and one-fifth Part of their Produce if 
Low Lands, excepting only such Lands as were formerly Mallapalla, Nellapalla, Ratninda or 
Ande, which will continue ... to pay one-fourth of their Produce to Government.** 

The right is, however, reserved to " ourselves and our successors. Governors of Ceylon '* 
to order the services of those liable to serve, giving them adequate pay for such service. 

By section 5 " all accommodessans at present enjoyed by Native Head Men, and all 
others of what description soever ” are resumed by Government, " Measures for the adequate 
Remuneration of such as will be continued in Office and for the fair Indemnification of those who 
will then have permission to retire from Service ” being taken. 

The date of operation of these reforms as fixed is extended to 1st May, 1802, the date 
referred to in Mr. North’s letter of 12th October, 1800, "when land rents fall in in May 1802." 

Such was Mr. North’s solution of this very difficult question. We see that he belonged 
to the school which held that the abuse of the system by the headmen and its restrictive effect 
on agriculture and conunerce pointed to the necessity for a change, while it denied the tenet of 
the opposing school that the inhabitants would not work voluntarily for pay. Each school held 
sway in turn : Andrews, the abolitionist, was criticised by his successors, the Committee of 
Investigation, who were conservatives ; the Committee was succeeded by Mr. North, who adopted 
the abolitionist view ; following Mr. North came a strong conservative reaction. The examina¬ 
tion of this reaction takes us somewhat beyond the limits of the period under review, but, as tne 
retrospective reflections made upon Mr. North's policy throw further light upon it, that examina- 
Uon may at least partially, be undertaken here. 


[Vol. IV, Part IV. 
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General Maitfnitdi Five Critleisms. 

The chicly as well as tfae most v/eighty and autbentic, critic of Nr. North's policy was 
his successor^ Governor AiaiGaad^ a considerable part of whose able and Lengthy Despatch of 2Sth 
February, 1806, is devoted to a discussion of Mr. North's land reforms. Maitland first clears 
the ground with a few defmitions—those of Farvanie.” " Devil Parvanie/' Acdotn- 
modessaas, &c.—confinaing the classificalion already given^ and establisliing the correctness of 
the more or less tentative division of provenr lands into "service" and "non-service."*^ 
He then proceeds with a very active criticism of Mr. North’s policy* Although he is 
willing to admit that the resumption of the nccommcidcssan Lands was a wise and politic " 
measure, he Tinds that "the resumption of the Feudal Tenure . .. vras of a very different 
Nature." His first point is that, while the giving up of the divet pro von ( Lands was expected to 
bring in a largely increased land revenue in lieu of tiie services remitted, there were no accounts 
kept under Mr* North’s Government from which the amount of that increase could be asceriaiued. 
Nevertheless, it was easy to sec that the anticipated increase was based on some misapprebension. 
Thus, the grain revenue from the districts of Colombo, Galle and Matara was £^7,472/17 at the 
outside, while only a part of the cooly corps* wliich had to be raised by Mr* North to do the work 
previously done by the holders of divet praveni lands, amounted to £52,000, Governor 
Maitland points out that Uie former amount covers the whole paddy tithes, not the expected 
Increase only, and that DO account is taken of ^''Bricklayers, Carpenters and Artificers of every 
Description," who had also to be paid instead of working for the tenure of their lands. Thus the 
first point is that* so far from Government gaining from an increased land revenue, there was at 
heavy loss from the large sums requiring to be paid to labourers ivhosc labour was previously 
the payment for the lands held by them. 

The second point deals with the establishment of the abovementSoned cooly corps, an 
establishment which had been found necessary by Mr, North as the people of the country always 
ran away from work, and bad to be replaced by imported lal»ur. But, says Sir Thomas, " the 
Question arises why they did run away ? and the answer to that is, neither more or less, than 
that the British Government in doing away the Tenure by which they hold their Lands, had 
dissolved Ihs sole Tic which made you sure of getting their Service when necessary, so that this 
Measure stated to be so economical in its Nature and so productive in its Consequences is made 
the real Ground for immediately setting up a new Establishment* infinitely more onerous^ infinitely 
more diffirCult to Manage, and inhiiitely more unwieldly in every respect than what previously 
existed.'* It was hopeless to attempt to secure indigenous labour, fer "it is impossible to collect 
the men even with all your Money, for their (fjo) being no Penalty* there is not an Inhabiiaut 
in this Island that would not sit down and starve out the year under the shade of two or three 
cocoa nut Trees, the whole of his Property and the whole of his Subsistance, rather than Increase 
hU Income, and his Comforts by his Manual Labour/' This point is. in effect, (J) of those of the 
Committee of Investigation. 

The third point was that the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon had not at that time reached 
a stage of economic development at which a paymcnlj, even in kind, could be adopted. Governor 
Maitland compares it to that of England in the days of Feudalism, and adds : " It would have been 
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a mcjst straoge and imaccounlable Measure .. * (il) One ef the Ancient Barons had pulled out of his 
Pocket Adam Smith, and said, I will appljr to you vassals, whose situation renders it impKissible 
to carry into Effect all the Rules and Regulations laid down by him for a Society In the last state 
of Civilization aud Wealth,"^ He goes on to sketch the development of society from the service 
tenure stage to that of commutation by payment of what is generally a capitation tax, and from 
that to general taxation, and points out that whenever Wealth was so generally diffused a* to 
render the Service Tenure a Burthen, the people would then have voluntarily come forward to 
commute their Service/^ The charge against Mr* North is thus that of premature and hasty 
action, doing away *' by a single dash of a Pen * * * the whole Tic of Government,'' instead of 
waiting for the gr%lna] effects of economic forces, espedaJly the result of the increased circulation 
of money the “loosener , . . of the rigidity of early laws and customs.'' 

A fourth point was that even the tu of oue-tenth of the crop—reduced in many cases 
from one-half and one^fourth—not only taxed the existing cidtivaticn, but laid a new tax □□ all 
increasing cultivation, with the rcstdt expected by modem ccouomic theory that there was a 
very considerable decrease of cultivation. 

A fifth point was “ the excessive Vexation that always attends the Collection" cf the 
land revenue, a point elaborated hy Bertolacci. Apart from harassment of the cultivators by tlie 
farmers to whom the collection of the tithes was rented, the '* pemldaus^' system ol selling the 
rents at the Kachchcris, often many miles away from the villages, continued till an order of 25th 
August. 1808, insisted on the sales being held at Ihe spot* The settlement of difficult questions 
of valuation and title was often beyond the capacity of young Collectors and Magistrates. The 
headmen, except possibly when they Ihemsclvcs bought the ren^, disliked the new system, by 
which their old time ioHueace was shaken, while, as possessors of the best Eclds, they were not 
likely to encourage agriculture to their own disadvantage* 

SurDamf and Bcrtolicci. 

Other points are made by Burnand and Bertolacd. The former emphasises the increase 
in crime restdting from Mr. North's reforms* Freed from the obligation of the old personaJ 
services, the inhabitants have not made good use of the ideal liberty which they have acquired; 
instead of being more laborious, they are more lazy now than they were ; those who had a 
degree of honest industry, have taken to commerce or hired farms {I.e. rents) which little suited 
their habits ; others have given themselves up to ati kinds of disorders, uniting In gangs to rob ; 
in a word more Climes have been committed In one year than were formerly in twentyThe 
last part of thi-i statement is supported by the number of Prociamatlous attempting to deal with 
" numerous and daring associations of Robbers," while the Proclamation No, 18 of 1806 states 
that '^it appears however of late years measures have been adopted inapplicable to the situation 
of the Country, shaking in a considerable degree the tenure on which various species of property 
rested, and destructive of the Police and Tranquillity of the people,” 

A further point was that the renters, while oppressing the people possibly more than the 
headmen did nndcr the old system, gave Government endless trouble in the collection of the 
rents. " Little more than one-half of the rented revenue is collected within the year; the rest 
comes m by small sums, for five or six years following. The average number of executions in 
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revenue, inclading, it is true, cases regarding other farms than those of land revenue, rose, in 
Colombo District only, to 700 or 800 annually from a figure of 20 to 25 under the Dutch.** 

Thus, the abolitionist theory of Mr. North and the Madras Administration was completely 
discredited by the former’s successors, if not actually disproved by facts, and economic considera¬ 
tions would appear to support the contention that Mr. North would have been belter advised to 
have left the old system to be remedied in the course of general social and economic develop¬ 
ment than to have attempted to amend it by a legislative act. 

Two points as regards land tenure may be mentioned before leaving the subject—one is 
the fact that gardens apparently continued to escape taxation. We have seen that the Dutch 
allowed the collection of the Government share from gardens to lapse, and that the unfortunate 
form of Andrews* tax on coconut trees and the agitation created by it obliged Government to 
drop the matter. Mr. North’s scheme lor the commutation of services for rent applied principaUy, 
if not exclusively, to paddy lands, and the prior non-service lands paying rent were also paddy 
lands—whence the “ paddy tax '*—and although he. at one time, proposed to tax gardens containing 
more than ten coconut trees by taking as the Government share the produce of every tenth tree,** 
it would appear from Bertolacci that this measure was never put into practice. The 
non-taxation of gardens, particularly coconut plantations, is commented upon by both Bumand 
and Bertolacci, and it is interesting to note that the latter * * proposes a tree tax on coconut 
trees tapped for toddy as one way of securing part of the lost revenue to Government, but 
nothing ever appears to have been done to carry out any of the suggestions made. 

% 

The other point as regards land tenure, though not quite in the line of the above in¬ 
vestigation. is worth noting here—the prohibition of grants of land in perpetuity to Europeans 
including British subjects, except in the Town. Fort, District of Colombo. The Despatch from 
the Secretary of State of 13lh March. 1801, ** indicates that the reason for this order is “to 
preclude all approaches towards European Colonization,'* and it may be that the intention was 
the same as that of the order for the registration of Europeans, namely, to prevent Ceylon 
becoming “an Asylum to Adventurers from every nation in Europe.”*® Even so. it is difficult 
to see why the restriction was applied to British subjects, and while it obtained, there was little 
hope for the industrial develpment of the country. Thus, Sir Alexander Johnstone, in his recom¬ 
mendations for the development of the Maritime Provinces, laid great stress on the annulling of 
these restrictions.* ‘ 
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DUTCH TOBACCO BOXES AND THE 

CALENDAR. 


By CHARLES FREDERIC HaRDY. 



R. C. F. HARDY is aa aotiquaHsKi oi some standing, having in I90t edited The 
Benenden Letters^ S 753-1821,"' a volume of letters and papers unearthed at a 
country house in Kent containing family history and reflections on topics of various 


sorts, historical, politicali social and theatrical—a book which qoickly went out of print and in 1913 
having published The Hardys of Barhon, and some other Westmoreland Statesmen, Their 
Kiih^ Kin and Childer *, *' a work which throws some tight on the social conditions prevailing 
in the County as far back as Tudor times—and here it shonld be noted that the ■‘statesmen^' 
of those parts were not politidans but belonged to a more useful class.—though our Ceylon 
reformers apparently do not accept such an estimate—viz., the sturdy class of farmers holding 
by Border Tenant-right. Mr, Hardy also contributed to the Arch(xoIagUi in 19(19 a 
paper on the Windows of the Beauchamp Chapel of SL Mary's. Warwick, and has besides written 
in the Bartingion Magazine, the Conno/ssetir and iVbfes and Queries on topics connected 


with history and art. He was Interested in the subject of the Mysterious Dutch Bax " described 
in the Christmas Number of the Times 0 / Ceylon for 1917^ and in consequence got into correspon¬ 
dence with me r^pccting it. Hence this paper, which explains much about it. 

J, P. L.} 


In the Christmas Number of the Times of Ceylon for 1917 there was an article by Mr+ 
J p. l^wis on " A mysterious Hutch Tobacco-Box," The following is an attempt, or rallier. 
perhaps one should say, a contribution, towards a solution of the mystery, so far as it has no! 

been already solved by Mr* Lewis or by contributions from several co^rrespondents wblch have 
appeared m the weekly issues of the same paper* 

These contributions furnish descriptions more or less complete of a series of boxes of 
similar deagn, and the problem before uswillbemost readily understood after a short review 
of thi f^ series, headed by Mr. Lewis's iHustraHon of his own box* 

No* ] Box (Hr- Lewis’s.) 
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On it will be noticed that, over the figures noting the number of days in each 

month, are figures shewing the order of the months in the year according to the JnUan Calendar. 
Thus March is numbered 1 and February 12 . But the following irregularities in these numbers 
should be observed. The *'11 *'which should be over January is itnperfect 3 the which 

should be over September is omitted 3 and over November, instead of a is a blotch which 
seems to conceal a 10 , 

No Z Box (Mr- Hepburn's) ^ 


This box, which is the only one 1 have myself seen, has the same dates throughout as 
Mr, Lewis's^ viz.* V<C. 45, 1764 and 1477, 

The design on the Lid differs slightly in the nnmt^nng of the months. August, which 
should be the 6th, is numbered 7 ; September is numbered 8 instead of 7; November 10 instead of 
9 ; January 1 instead of 11; and February 2 instead of 12. 

Another variation from Mr, Lewis's box is in the motto at the fool of the de^gn on the 
bottom. Mr, Lewis's reads : 

Kiest Konst: Reychdom kan men verliese ; Choose Jcncnif/ed£e ; ricftes may be lost : 

Daarom will Konst voor Reyckdom kiese Tbere/ore choose knonf/ed£e be/ors rfcAea, 

The first line of Mr. Hepburn's Motto is : 

Gicn Konst mn a r Reyclcdom tan men verliese -iVo Anoty/edge, oniy riches^ may be /os/. 

The difference is little more than verbal. 


The figures on the bottom are exactly the same as on Mr, Lewis's, but the strokes on the 
right hand side of the figures are different. 

The table Is consequently as follows 


4 — 

11 — 

16—3 

5 — 

9 — 

17 — 2 — 

6 — 

7 - 

19 — 2 — . 

7 — 

6 — — 

21 — 2 — 

8 — 

6 

23 — 2 

9 — 

5 — 

26 — 1 — 

lo¬ 

4- 

31 — 1 — 

ll — 

4 — 

37 — 1 — 

12 — 

4 

45 ^ t 

0 ^ 

3 — 

65— — 

14 — 

3 ——— 

100— — 

15 — 

3 — 

200— — 
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On the froDt of the box are engraved, or rather scratched, the words Recbt door Zcc i 
that is " Sti^ght forward/- in a moral sense ; Literally^ “ Straight throngh the sea/' 

Nq 3 BoJC (The Graphic^* Bojl.) 

This box is described in the Graphic {London) of 4th May, 18S9, and is quoted by 
Mr. Lewis. An illustration of the lid is given in the Graphic shewing the design apparently 
much worn. The date " Voor Christi " is not legible in the iUtislration, bat is said in the letter- 
press to be 43* The date tinder the other personage was no dottbt 1482, but appears as 1^82. 
The niunbeiinfi of the months is not all quite legible* but it is remarkable that in every case 
where there is a mistake, as noted above, on Mr* Hepburn's box, there is a similar mistake on this 
box. The date at the end of the Calendar is 1765* 

No illustration is given of the bottom design, bnt it is described as having a King at the 
top with the date 1497, and at the foot the motto : 

Geen Konst meer Rykdom kan men verhese 
Daarom is konst den Rykdom te kiese" 

This, as Mr. Lewis points out, must be a mls-reading* 

The first line is really the same as Mr. Hepburn's ; meer should be read " maar. 
The secood line should be : 

Daarom is Konst voor Rykdom te kiese. 

{Therefore is knowtedge to be chosen be/ore riches) 

The tnaiTi design on the bottom was evidently similar to that on the other boxes, being 
described as in the shape of a ladder ; bnt unfortunately no details are given by which we can 
compare the contents. This box, it is said, was long in the possession of the Gipsy Lee^ who 
presented it to George Smith of Coalville with an absurd story of how he or his ancestors had 
possessed it since the year 1182. It had on its fruntthe inscrtptioa *' Recht voor Zee " read by 
the impudent Gipsy as “ Right door Lee, ■* 

No, 4 Box (Sir Everard im Th urn's.) 

Mr, Lewis * describes this as only differing from bis own in having the date 1793 instead 
of 1764 at the end of ibe Calendar on the Lid. 

No. 5 Box (Mr. W. H* B. Cuitery’s ol 

This is described in the Ttmea of Ceyhn as differing from Mr. Lewis's in only one 
point—an important one. The date on the right side of the lid is 1582 instead of 1482, 

No. S Box (Ur. SmoleY) 

This is also described in the Times of Ceyton.^ It differs from Mr. Lewis’s only in the 
motto, which however is not given. 

No. 7 Box (Ur Vigors's.) 

This is described by Mr Lewis “ in the Times of C^lon as also having the date 1582 
in place of 1482, and the date 1750 at the end of the Calendar, 

2. ChrivtilMiJ Noisiber. IV17. 
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The mystery or problem for solntian is the iDterpretatiDO of the design on the bottom 
of these boxes. The design on the lid presents little or no question. On the left is evidently repre¬ 
sented Julius Csesar with date B. C. 45, from which he promulgaied. the Julian Calendar, and on 
the right is Pope Gregory XIU with the dale lSfi2 {wrongly engraved as 1482 iir most examples), 
being the year in which he promtUgated the reformed or Gregorian Calendar, adopted in the 
United Kingdom in 1752. Between the tw’o is a " perpetnaJ calendar '* for shewing throughput 
any month in any year the days of the week correspondihg with the days of the months The 
days of the week arc supposed to be placed in order in the seven spaces at the top amd shifted 
every month. Where two or three months arc grouped together in the top spaces it will be found 
their calendars are identical. 

The Jour figures at the bottom of the Calendar Mr. Lewis takes as indicating the year 
in which each particular box was made. This seems decidedly probable and 1 think we may also 
suppose^ at all events as far as Ceylon is ccncemedi that, as time went on and a new box was made, 
the designs were copied by the engraver from an older one rather than from one original type. 
This wonld account for the evident mistakes pointed out above, as it might often happen that the 
figares, especially the small ones enumerating the months, were too much worn to be legible by 
a person uninstructed in their meaning. 1 think also that the original type of the designs, judging 
especially from the fignre on the bottom with the globe and compasses, and compa ling them with 
other existing boxes of which the period is known, may be pnt down as dating from about the end 
of the 17th Century^* 

ft may be noticed that on the spedmenof 1750, the earliest so far as dates are given, the 
correct year of the Gregorian Calendar, 1582, instead of 1482, Is engraved on the lid. 

The motto “ Recht voor Zee “ on the front of some of the boxes, if It has any special 
significance, may indicate a point of pride In its possessor In having brought the box with him ou 
the ocean voyage between Europe and Ceylon or some other part of the East Indies. Judging 
from Mn Hepburn's box it seems plain to me that these words were not engiaved by the same 
hand as the designs on the lid and bottom, but were added later. 

With regard to the meaning of the design on the bottCEm, it Is suggested by the design 
on the lid that there is a reference to the reform of the Calendar In 1582, and it may be well to 
state shortly what that reform consisted of, without going into the immensely compheated queS'^ 
tions which it involved, more especially from an ecclesiastical pcinl of view, as settling a mle for 
the celebration of Easter. 

Apart from this the practical problem was to fn the number of days m the calendar of cer¬ 
tain years, so that in the end the solar year, which regulates the seasons, should, so to 
speak, keep pace with the calendar of days, and the vernal eqtunoxT for instance, i^hould approxi¬ 
mately always happen on or about the same day of the month of March, Hitherto owing to the 
mistaken assumption of the iullau Calendar that the sohu year consisted of exactly 565 days 
and 6 hours, the 35th March and every other day of the calendar had been slowly and steadily 
retrograding as regards the seasons at the rate of a whole day in every 128^ years for the solar 
year is in fact 11 minutes 12 seconds and a fraction shorter than Cstsar assumed. Gregory did 
not want to correct the whole of the error which had dapsed since Ciesar’s time, but he decided 
to restore the Calendar to the place in the seasons which it bad in A D, 325, the year of the 
Conned of Nice, when the equinox happened on the 21st March. 


U [I I* Mr. LtvtA'i lotpnrfflca lidix ilwrt ji bJi wiLfa ih^ <UU! 17Q>. (Leil^r of StjEU]., i£tls.> 
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This was effected by skippiog 10 days in the calendar of the year 15£2p and reckoamg 
the day after the 4th October as the 15th instead of the Sib. Jn order^ moreaver^ to prevent the 
recurrence of the error^ it was ordained that the 29tb of February sbonM also be skipped in 
every three centnrial years otit of foor^ fn 1600 it was to reoaain, and consequently in t JOQt 1800 
and 1900 it was to be skipped. 

Thus came into ezLsteiice a discrepancy between the old and new styles—the Gregorian 
and Julian. It consisted of 10 days till the 2dth Febmaryt 1700+ and thereafter of 11, a hundred 
years later of 12; and noWt existing in Russia only+ it has amounted to 13. 

It is tn tfae history of the adoption of the new style in the Dutch Netherlands that I have 
attempted, following a hint in Mr. Lewis's paper, to find the interpretation of the design on the 
bottom of his tobacco box. Shortly, my sapposition is that the scale of figures refers to a scheme 
proposed at the end of the 17th Century for amuhiLating the discrepancy of 11 days, not at a 
single stroke as was done by Pope Gregory, but gradually during a period of 45 years. 

The chapter of history which shonld deal with the event in question is, 1 fear, more 
obscure than J had anticipated, and I much regret that this paper should leave my bands without 
any confinnation or contradiction of my theory from the quarter in which 1 expected to find IL 

My applications for assistance in research amongst the records or the libraries of Utrecht 
have in fact remained so far without avail, and the present is obviously not a time for pressing 
an historical enquiry on the Continent, especially one which probably concerns Germany as weU 
as the Netherlands in its scope- The test of my theory, therefore, must remain for the present a 
matter of inference from the facts which general history has made fairly well-known. 

The new style promulgated by Pope Gregory in 1582 was at once, or within a twelve¬ 
month, adopted tn France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and the Catholic States of Germany. In 
England, Sweden and the German Protestant States the old style was adhered to. In the 
Netherlands the same ecclesiastical distinction did not prevail. The facts are clearly stated by 
Bor/ A proclamation dated lOth Dccember+ 1582, was issued in the uamc of the Duke of Anjou, 
as Suzerain of the Low Countries, to the effect that the ten days between the 14th and the 2Sth 
of that month should be suppressed and that tfae new year should be reckoned as beginning with 
the 1st January foUowing, thus bringing the Calcntiar into exact Identity with the new style. The 
reform was accepted not only by the loyal provinces of Brabant, FTajidcrs+ Artois and Hkinanlt, 
but also by two of those which had revolted, and those by no means the least important, namely+ 
Holland and Zealand. 

Wagenaar, whom I take to be the leading anthority for the period ia question, after 
repeating Bor'a account of the events of 1582+adds the significant remark^ that Holland being the 
main subject of his history, he will henceforth in his chronology adopt the new style throughout/ 

It Is therefore in the separate archives or histories (if they exist) of those five of the 
United Provinces which retained the old style, or possibly in Ceylon itself, that we should expect 
to learn the circumstances in which they came to Suppress the eleven superHootis days in the 
calendar of 1700. Wagenaar^ and such of his followers as I have been able to consult, pass over 
the topic in silence^ 

7. OorapfVAci der Btrxric^. tt, Aoofe XVTI Vq), 3 ji. 

a VfldfTfdwlKZe m^one (Edn. Vol. VIL p. 
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As to Ceylon. I shall be only employing the better part of valour la conuncndm^ the 
necessary research to those of my readers who are on the spot. As to the five provinces, the 
only facts which I have discovered arc the foUowiag dates of the resolutions of the several Govern* 
ments lor the adoption of the reform, aU in the year 1700 :—• 

6 February, Groningen 

4 Aprils Overyssel 

26 May, Gnelderland 

24 July, Utrecht 

11-12 October, Friesland 

The days suppressed seem to have been in all cases either in December* 1700, or at the 
beginning of the month following, so that the reform became tmiversal tbronghoul the Repnblic, 
as from the Ist or the I2th of January* 1701. of the new style. 

The truth is, as 1 snspecl, that after the adoption of the reform by the Protestants of 
Germany there was no scope for any discussion of consequence in the small Dutch Provinces, 
The decision to adopt reform was come to in the Diet ol Ratisbon on the 23rd September, i699j 
and the skip was made from the iSth of February, 1700, to the 1st March. In the mtei^al the 
States General of the Repnhbc, following a demand from the Diet* invited the live provinces to 
follow suit, which they accordingly did. 

On the other hand the discussion and controversy which preceded the adoption of the 
reform in Germany were widespread and long contintied, and it is here that I find the nearest 
thing to a solution of the tobaoco-boi riddle ► 

According to Montucla*s account ^ ** one oi the greatest difficulties encountered was the 
obsdnate refusal of the Swedes to concur in the plan devised by Weigel and finally accepted by 
the Germans. He attributes Hus mainly to the authority of their philosopher Bilberg ; but, accord¬ 
ing to Bond, it would seem to have a practical basis in the difficulty of deali ng with commercial 
contracts if a single year were shortened by eleven days.^ * He states that, on the authority of 
the King, a simple scheme was accepted of suppressing the 29th February in eleven sacccssive leap 
years, after which the Swedish Calendar would cometde with the Gregorian, This plan was by no 
means novel. It is mentioned by Clavius in his great exposition of the reforua of 1582 as one of 
the many alternatives proposed at that time*^^ Had it been possible to impose one scheme 
simultaneously upon the whole of Christendom, the arguments in favour of this one might well 
have prevailed. But in the actual circumstances of the I7th Century the objcctioii to It, as intro^ 
dneing a third style which would vary every four years in its relationship with the two others, was 
fatal* and not long m being recognised as such by the Swedes themselves. Having nltimalely 
refused to concur in the decision come to by the Germans at Ratisbon, they adopted one of their 
own* According to Montuda, their proposal, as put forward by Bilberg, was to suppress 7 days 
at the end of February, 1700, and the 29lh of February in 1704. 1708, and 1712. This wonld have 
considerably redneed the period of transition and confusion as compared with the royal plan, and 
what was ultiiuately adopted was only slightly different. Seven days were suppressed in Septem¬ 
ber, 1700, instead of in February* but a blonder* which seems difficult to explaio, resulted with 
the suppression of the 29th February in 1700, in one day too many being cut out, so that in 1712 
an additional intercalatioa was necessary in order to get into exact harmony with the rest of the 

Continent. ____ 

V. J. J* hand, td SiUh uhI rWUi /a# ItaU*- 

lO. JfatWaaitijiijii, Vot 1 ^ ceiUaii* Pari i, ISIS}* 

11 * 
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According, to Montncla the above is oiily an LUtistratioo of a multi tudc of abstird aad 
impracticable proposals wbicii were Hie at the time, and amongst them, 1 believe, we should find the 
original of the tobacco box scale. It seems to partake of the objectionable features of bolh the 
schemes identified with the Sw'edes, It rivals the King^s scheme In prolonging the agony of the 
transition while, unless the engraver has introduced into it more errors than I see ground for 
supposlngn it exceeds it in its want of symmetry the scheme which the country actually adopted. 

If I am not mistaken in my supposition, the figures on the left refer to the years, starting 
with 1704, and those ou the right to the discrepancy 1u days during each year belweea (he 
Gregorian style and the style to be newly adopted. Thus, the old style not having suppressed the 
29th February in 1700, it was. from that time II days bchdnd the Gregorian. This would in the 
ordinary course continue till the end of February, 1704 ; and, if the 29th of that month, were 
intercalated as usuali the discrepancy for Ihc whole of that year would be represented fay the 
figure 11 opposite to it. Supposing that at the end of that year two days were suppressed^ which 
would be either Die 30th and 31st December, reckoning the new year from the 1st January, or the 
27th and 28th February^ reckoning from the 1st March, the discrepancy during the neat year, 1705, 
would be 9 days only. According to this reading ft will be seen., on referring to the drawing of 
the box, that the scheme required two more days to be suppressed iu 1705, and one each ta 1706, 
170S. 1709, 1712, 1716, 1723 and 1745+ thus cleaHng off the total of 11 by 9 suppressions spread 
over 41 years. 

It is, of comsc, rather tempting to suppose the engraver has made mistakes In these 
figureS) and to revise them so that they would fit iuto a regular suppression of the 29th-February 
through an even series of 44 years, but there seems to me no ground for this supposition in the 
engraver's mistakes already pointed oat. They are attribntable to the wearing out. and smallness 
of the figures, and are ^ewn up by their varying from other examples. The scale figures appear 
to be identical throughout, and to treat some of them as erroneous and substitute others where 
they would suit onr theory would be only gratuitous and arbitrary conjecture. We must, there^ 
fore, be content simply to wonder why these lengthening but irregular periods were selected for 
suppressing the lingering rcmnanls of overgrown years. Agalu, I can suggest no satisfactory 
roison for the odd series of years inserted after the consecutive series down to 1716. Why should 
there be intervals of 2 and 3 years for one period and of 5, 4 and 7 for the ncarl ? Again, why 
should the year 65 be selected 7 It may just be conjectured that Iu the original scheme all the 
years were given, but that the designer of the typical tobacco box, finding the same figure against 
them all on the other side of the scale, thought a selection of four would be enough to conveniently 
fill the space in band, and so left tbe others to be onderstood. 

The Importance of the figures 100 and 200 may be more plausibly suggested. It may be 
connected with the years 1800 and 1900 being, Like 1700, prescribed in the Gregorian scheme for 
the suppression of the 29th February. 

This brings us to another point on wliich ! have but a doubtful explanation to nlfer: the 
meaning of the little strokes following the figures Iu the right baud column and standing by them¬ 
selves in the last three spaces. On comparing the arrangement of these strokes on Mr. Lewis’s box 
with that on Mr. Kepbum^s, it will at once be seen that they arc almost eutircly different. The 
only thing In commou is that they are all arranged so that each space contains one, two or three, 
except that after the first four spaces every fourth space is left blank, Here it is certainly legitL 
mate to conclude that the eogravers are uot tme to type. They seem to have rather indulged their 
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fancy in grouping Ibc strokes as il they were merely ornamental, Tliis tliey cannot be, as the 
scale of figures Is evidcnlly placed on one side of the design in order to leave room for the strokes 
on the other. 

My supposition is that they were originally intended to represent fractions of a day, and 
refer to the difference of approimiately six hours between the common calendar year of 365 days 
and the solar year of approximately 365 days and a quarter. 

On Mr. Lewis's box wc find the following series 


4 

3 

3 

3 

3 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


I interpret this to mean that, assuming a discrepancy of 4 days in, say, March of 1712 
between the calendar in conrse of reform and the fully reformed calendar of Gregory, the mere 
reckoning of 365 days instead of 364] for the ensuing year wonld reduce the discrepancy to 3f 
days in March, 1713. again to 3S days in 1714 and to 3* in 1715, Then, by suppressing the 29th 
February in 1716. the discrepancy between the two calendars would come to 3 days clear. 

if this be the meaning of the strokes, we must suppose that by little more than an accident 
the engraver ol this box has copied them correctly in this particular group, for 1 cannot find any 
plan by which the pcsitian of the olhers as a whole would fit my theory- I would, however, poinl 
out one thing which may be of significance. I need scarcely repeat that the whole ol the 
Gregorian reform was dependent on the fact that the solar year, instead of being exactly 364-^ days 
in length. Is 11 minutes and a fraction less. The result of this is that, in reckoning the reduction 
of the discrepancy by bare quarters, the error would amount to approximately 6 hours, that is a 
'whole quarter of a day in 32 years. For half this period, 16 years, the growth of the error might 
be ignored, and the diagrammatic notation of the strokes as above suggested could be regularly 
continued. But if it were continued after this, it is dilficclt to see how it could be worked out. It 
would be bonnd to break down at some point, for the correction of a whole quarter stroke would 
become necesjiary in the 32nd year of Ihe series. This consideratioD may possibly account for the 
consecutive series of supposed years in the left hand column coming to au end with 16^ and also 
For the contmuation of the scale alter 1745, w hen the discrepancy in days between the suppcKcd 
new calendar and the Gregorian would be reduced to ^cro, As far as the relationship between 
calendars or styles of dates is concerned the subdivisions of a day arc necessarily unapparent, 
although they are all-importaut in the extremely nice and elaborate calculations on which the 
calendar itself is based. But, whatever calendar is adopted, there must always be a fractional 
discrtpancy between the number of days abetted to a calendar year and the actual number in the 
measure of the year itself, To indicate this discrepancy or relationship in any particular year of a 
series, as I take to be the Intention of the strokes in question, it seems to me to be necessary to 
assume a fixed moment in astronomkaJ time, such as one of the equinoxes or solstices in a given 
year, for iostsmec, as a point of departure. To this In the scale ou the tobacco box I can find no 
clue, and should therefore be at a toss in attempting to work out the fractional discrepancies 
inathcuiatically. I may just throw out the hint that 65 uiay be chosen as the approximate number 
of years in which the difference bet weed the iidian and relormcd recltoninga amounts to half a 
day. According to this, however, we shouJd rather expect two quarters than one to be marked 
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opposite this year. Oo the otiicr haod if we assume a discrc^ncy ol a quarter of day in the year 
'65+ the further discrepancy in the next 32 years would brin£ the total approximately to ^o 
quarters as marked against 100+ But how this would become three-quarters at the end of another 
cen tury is aot so easy to see. 

Another question raised by Mr. Lewis in his onginai article, and subsequently dead with 
by him in the correspondence colunuis of TVie Tiinos q/ Ccyfowi is the identity of the ^rsona^ at 
the top of the sc^£ over tht d^ite 1497,, He first took bipi lor a ^togr&ph^r 3 pair of 

compasses to the terrestrial globe, bnt his more con&dered view^ is that he represenis the navigator 
Vasco da Gama who in the year 1497 was the first to reach the Indies by doubling the 
Undoubtedly the date 1497 is strongly suggestive of that event, important in the history of the 
world in general, and of Holland in particular in relation to the East, including Ceylon. I thiak, 
thert is sonjethiug to be asid for supposiQjg ^ conutiioti bctwccD thi^ psH of tlie dcstgii 
and the of the reform of the Calendar which I take fa he dc^t with in Iht scale below it- 

To begin with, the gentleman in a broad-brimmed liat leaning on a globe is to me more like a pro¬ 
fessor th^n a sailor, and more suggesUve of an astronomer than a geographer. The compasses and 
celestial globe as the emblems of astronomy are a very ancient tradition. The msli^ents of 
navigatort if not ol the geographer, would rather be compasses and chart. Urania hersdf has 
been represented with a globe since the time of Hesiod, i ' and frequently in a conTentional pose 
which that of our Dutchman much resembles. 


But for the difficulty of the date, 1497+ 1 should feel confident Uiat this was meant for an 
astronomer and the author ol the scheme of calendar reform figured bclow+ The only way to gel 
over this diflknlty, however, seems to be to suppose that 1497 is a snb^ucul alteration of 
1697+ This would be a probable date for such a scheme being put forward, being the hme when 
the discussions leading to the reform m Germany were at their height. It «cms at first unjushfi^ 
able to question the date which appears on all the boxes, bnt it is templing to suppoM that an 
early engraver with a somewhat illegible model was so familiar with the date of da Gama s voyage 
that he adopted it on the assumption that that evrat and person were meant, and that a great many 
others subsequently followed him with the same idea. 

Unfortnnately I am quite unable to point to any particuhir Dutcliman as the author in 
question, or to any publication of the year 1697 as containing the wonderful scheme. These.are 
what I hoped to get by enquiries in Utrecht. The most obvious Dutch astronomer near that tune ls 
C hristian Huyghens. but I cm find nothing on the subject in his published works, and be died ra 
1695 The only Dutchman 1 know of connected with the reform of the Calendar was Paul of 
Middclbnrg who became Bishop of Fossombrone in 1494, and wrote a great book on the subject, 
Paalina de recte Paschalis <xlchraiiGne. His recommendations were referred to the ^teran 
Couned of 1512-1517+1 ^ and were of great authority, but after careful search t cannot find any 
event ia bis life nor any work by Him connected with the subject in 1497+ Nor can one thmk that 
even a Dutchman of the seventeenth century would represent an Italian Bishop, though a native of 
Middelbnrg. in an ordinary broad-brimmed Itat unless be intended rather to diminish than to 

magnify his fame. 

Last of all we come to the little rhyme about knowledge and riches at the foot. If it has 
anything special to do with the author of the scale, it suggests that he was poor ^d perhaps very 
little known. But it may he only meant for general appIicatcon+ It possibly be an ext^t 

from the writings of the obscure astronomer hioiself, bnt I rather think it is founded on a test m 
the Old Testament, Proverbs svi, 16 : ■ How much better is it to get wisdom th^ 
understanding, rather to be chosen than silver." The later Dutch versions ol 1657 and 16S4 concur 
word for wotd with the English and. it may be added+ with the French. Gcn^n and Italian, but 
it is rather remarkable that in Visscher's version of 1643. whic^h repnnted magui^ntiy m 

1702-3, the text begins in a form mocb more resembling the ‘ Kiest Konst of the To^cco-box : 
Nemtande Weyshsyd, want zy U baier Dan gaud , ende Veratand hebbvn is edeltcr dan 

^Tffvcr. 

With this appropriate sentiment 1 commend to my readers the further research atilt 

required to solve completely the Tobacco-boi Mystery. __ _ 

-1. bTSatIIrtbip ned sinewhere it itUeftn m a Sirmrbf• UMji Hi* Icuv.e 

■> I her t«t ifcd teher kumd nn it ttueh a. ite met. tnodmi Hbux*, of tbe 

fvf -iKltSf c«irtJw i*l fgr a tfwd MXOtnU fll Piul 

uid i»Tter. 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795-96. 


1. By C. HAYAVADANA RaO. BJi., B.L. 


T O the Interesting articles contribute(.i by Mr. L. J. B. Turner^, jH-A,H C-C,S.^ on Madras 

Adniimstration o( Ceylon ” to the April and July numbers oF the Ceyton Antiquary, I 
wonld add a few particalars here and there to make the story narrated by him a little 
more complete- 

The severe strictures passed on Mr. Robert Andrews, which seem to be based on oil the 
records accessible so far to Mr.. Ttimer, would perhaps bear a more critical examination in vie w of 
the fact that Mr. Andrews was. after a period of six years, sent back by the Court of Directors to 
Madras to serve them once again. He apparently left for borne (after taking leave ol his post in 
Ceylon) in 1B04. He returned to Madras m 1808. In 1808 he was appointed Acting Judge in the 
Criminal Court of Appeal and Circuit of the Southern Division. In 1813 he became Postmaster' 
General at Madras and, in 1815, he was made first Judge of the Provincial Conrt of Appeal, 
Southern Division, and posted in that capacity to Trichiiiopoly where he died, as narrated by 
Mr. Turner, on 13th November, 1821. The fact that his service was mainly in the jadicinl line 
after his restoration to office may be noted in passing. It is important, however^ to bear in mind 
that the present day distinction between the Executive and the Judicial lines was not so marked in 
the old days. 

In this connection atteniion may be directed to certain MSS in the Madras Record Office 
bearing on Mr, Andrews' mission to Ceylon. His embassy to Kandy covers the whole of (Fort St. 
George Consultations) Military Sundry Volume No. 89—Madras Record Office No, 4355. Perhaps 
this may throw a great deal of the much-needed further light on Mr, Andrews' Missiou to Ceylon, 
Possibly it might even prove a corrective to the account of Andrews' Embassy of 1795 published 
in J. /?. A. S- Ctylon .Sra/icA, XXVT, Nn. 70, Part II — 50, quoted by Air. Turner. Air. Andrews' 
Mission, according to the Madras Records, was the second of its kind sent out by ;lhe Government 
of Madras, The first of these had been sent out in 1762, on the invitation of the King of Kandy, 
by Lord PigoE, then Governor of Madras. 

John Pybus' Diary of his visit to Ceylon is in the Madras Record Office (Military Sundry 
No. 17—Record Office No. 4290) and has been printed. Mr* Bodwell, who refers to this Diary in 

his Report on the Madras Records, says : '* His Diary offers entertaining reading about how 
he had to be carried In a dooly with a straight pole instead of in a palanquin with a bent one. how 
he had to w^aik miles one wet night to the palace in his shoes and stockings, and how finally his 
resolution not to prostrate hiorksetl before the Kandian King was overcome by some muscular 
attendants." This John Pybus entered the Madras Service as Writer in 1742 and by 1768 rose to 

be a Member of Council. He left Madras in that apparently not longer after his elevation. 
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Mr- Andrews' Emtinssy—His Assisteots^ 

The second embassy to Ceylon was sent by Lard Hobart, Governor of Madras^ between 
1794 and 179S« He selected Mr. Robert Andrews, who had by then put in some seventeen years 
of service as Writer, Senior Merchant, Second m Council at Cnddalore and Collector of Tnehino- 
poly District. His Assistant in Ceylon is referred to by Mr. Turner as ^*a Mr. John Jervis/' He 
(John Jervis) entered service ns Writer in 1787, bccune next Assistant under the Secretary in the 
Secret Department; in 1790, he was Assistant under the Acconntant: in 1791, he was Assistant 
under one of tlie CoUecLors of Ganjam ; La 1793, he became Assistant under the Sea Customs t in: 
1796, he was posted to serve as Assistant under the Collector of Jaflnnpatam and in 1797 he was 
made Assistant to the Resident at Ceylon. He died in December, 1797. He appears from his 
previous service, pri/na/aexe, a suitable man for the post he was sent out by Lord Hobart's 
Government to occupy in Ceylon. Mr. Andrews' other Assistants were Mr. Alexander lor Colombo 
and Gaile, and Garrow for Trinccmalee, Hitticalao and Mnllaitiivi]. Of these two, Mr. Alexander 
liad rather a notable after-career* 

Mr* Jotsias Du Pre Alexander, to give him his full name* entered service as Writer in 
1796 ; in 1798 he became Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Trade, and in 1799 he was 
made (permanent) Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo. In 1601 be was posted as Ass^lant to 
the Collector of Government Customs in which he served for three years. In 1 SOS he left on leave 
for Bengal, In 1818 he returned home. Acauple of years later, he was out of the Cotupany's 
service and was, on I6tli August, 1870. elected a Director of the East India Company, 

Mr. George Garrow—there were two others of the name contempciraTy with him in the 
service—had also a noteworthy after-career in the Madras Service. He entered service as usual 
as Writer in 1794; in 1797, be was Assistant under the Secretary in the Public, Revenue and 
Commercial Department. In 1798^ he became permanent Assistant to the Revenue and Com¬ 
mercial Department in Ceylon. In 1799, be was out of employ. But shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue* In 3 800, he was made Superintendent of 
the Company's Land in Black (now George) Town in Madras, In (801* he became Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. In 1802, he was appointed Collector of South Arcot. In 1803* he was again 
out of employ* He returned Home in 180S and came back to Madras in 1807 and was posted as 
Acting Superintendent of Police. In 1808, he was appointed as Collftdor of Trichinopoly* in 1809, 
he became Accountant-General lo the Chief Court. In 1827, he was appointed Chief Judge and 
Criminal Judge of Kumbahonam, In 1829* he became First Judge of the ProvindaJ Court, 
Rorthera Division. In 1832* he was appointed first Judge of the Provincial Court, Southern 
Divison. In 1838, he was appointed Acting Civil Auditor and Superinlendent of Stamps. 
He died at Trtchinnpoly on 4 th August, 1838. 

1 have stated that there were two other Garrows who were coutemporaries of this Assis¬ 
tant of Mr. Andrews. One of these was Edward Garrow, who entered service as Writer to 1769, 
and after 23 years' service became. In 1792, Senior Mercbant and Pay-Master and Store-Keeper at 
Trichinopoly* In 3795 he went home and in 1799 was out of Service, The other was WQliain 
Garrow* who entered service as Writer in 1796 and became Principal Collector of Coimbatore in 
1805. He died (aged 33 years) at Fort St. George on I4th July, ISIS. Besides these two, there 
was an earlier Garrow in the Madras Service, This was Joseph Garrow, who entered service in 
1779 and became Senior Merchant In 1790. He died at Madras in 1791 in the 34th year of his age. 
Apparently all tiiese Gamows were related to each other* Mr* J. J* Cotton, in his list of /nsurjp/fems 
on Tbrnbs and MonaniEnls in Madras (Page 32), says that '^the Garrows arc coniweted In an 
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■aterestirig way with the Cimily of Anthony Trollope. HJs cider brother Thomas AddphuSi^ also 
an author, married in 1S48 Theodosia^ only daughter ot Joseph Garrow (died 1S53 >, who was the 
son of one of these Garrows by a high caste native lady. Mrs. TroUope died at Florence in 1865. 
Her Literary tastes are celebrated by Land or in his tines to * Theodosia Garrow/ and it was at 
the Villino TroUope that George EUot stayed as a gnest in 186€ and set to work upon i?omoto in 
the following year." 

Mr. Turner mentions in his article ^VMr^ John MacDowall of the Madras CivU Service/' 
another probable Assistant of Mr. Andrews in Ceylon. This is^ I think, a mistake for " John 
MacDouail '* of the Madras Ciiril Service- His dame has been givcni as MacDooaU by Princep 
in his List o/ Afoifras Ci'vif Servants. It appears on his Tombstone (vault) in St. Mary^s 
Cemetery at Madras as John MacDouail." Bom on 26th December, 1773, he entered service as 
Writer in 1792, In 3794, he was Assistant under the Secretary to the Beard of Revenue and later 
Assistant to the Accountant-General, In 1796, he was appointed Pay-Master to the Expedition 
against Trincomalee. In 1798, he became Pay-Master to the Expedition at Colcmbo. In 1799, 
he was appointed CoUector of Colombo, About 1800 or so he was out of employ. He returned 
Home in 1802 and four years later, in 1806, be came back to India. In 1809, he was appointed Gvil 
Auditor, la 1010, he became Dutch Translator to Government. He died (aged 4l) at Madras on 
5th August, 1814, and lies buried in St, Mary's Cemetery there. His brother Lieut.'Col, Suther¬ 
land Orr MacDouail, was Resident ia Travancore and died (aged 42) at Madras on 7th November, 
1820. 

The ** Madras System.'' 

It is a question whether'Mr. Turner is not a trifle too severe on the Madras Administra¬ 
tion of Ceylon, more particularly on the Civilian Officers, Mr. Andrews and his Assistants. 1 have 
set out above the careers of some of them both before and after they served in Ceylon, It will be 
seen from them whether there is not something to be said in their defence. In judging of them* 1 
am afraid Mr, Turner jndges from a standard which in the times they lived they did not know- 
In their days the difference between trading and Civil Admirustration was not a widely marked 
one : Ihe one was closely connected with the other. Trade went hand in hand with executive 
administTation- Private trade was not out oI the quesbon. The Company ilself had not yet 
emerged ont of its trading stage of existence* It seems possible from a study of the contemporary 
apnaig of Civil AcUninistratioD in the Madras Districts, the English were trying to evolve system 
out of the chaos to which they had succeeded after the breakdown of the system of Revenue 
Administration which the Mahomedans had passed on to them. The Madras Civilians—or rather 
the Madras Agents of the Company—introduced into Ceylon the only system—if it could be so 
called—with which they were acquainted. They were themselves the victims ol the vicious 
debacle to which they had succeeded and which had yet to be purged of its evils. The Eoard of 
Assigned Revenue to administer the territories of the Nawah of Arcot that passed temporarily inlo 
the hands of the Madras authority came into existence in 1793, but it did not become the fioand of 
Revenue until at least five years after the Committee of Investigation on Ceylon affairs had 
presented their Report, 

So far about the origin of the Madras System ^ which Mr-Turner criticises so adversely^ 
Now, as to the coaditions under which it was intrcdoced into Ceylon. The Conquest of Ceylon 
in 1795-1796 by the British at Madras was an act praotJcalfy forced on them by the attitude of the 
local Dutch. If only the Dutch Governor had acted as required fay the Madras Gove rumen t, 
probably the bternaJ administratioa of the Island would not have been interefered with by them. 
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But the Dutch Governor proved treacherous and there was nothiug left hut lo forcibly occupy 
the Island. This done, its admiuistration had to be provided for. The Government of Lord 
Hobart selected an experienced Officer in Mr. Ajidrcws—he had by then pat in nearly twenty 
years in varions capacities and the last one he held was that g-f CoUeefor of Trichmopoly^—and 
posted him to Ceylon. He and hts Assistants already named thns became responsible for the 
interual administration of the Islands In this they were subordinate to the Officer Commanding 
the Britlsli Forces in Ceylon, who, as Mr+ Turner himscif admits, claimed full control over the 
Ovd Departsuent. That this dual control led to considerable friction in spite of the fact that the 
Commander-in-chief was the bead of ail the Departments is also admitted by him. But Mr. 
Turner does not assign the failure of the Madras Administration so much to this fact as to the 
Madras system and the maladministration of the Island by Mr. Andrews and his subordinates. 

Among the defects of the Madras system pointed ouL by the Committee of Investigation 
and approvingly referred to by Mr. Turner are (l) The Foreign Agency it introdnced into the 
administraUon of the fslaud ; (2) The abolition of the Service Tenures and the substitution for theni 
of paid labour \ (3) The union of the olGce^ of renters and Magistrates. It is not exactly clear 
why the revenue system of the Island was superceded by the Madras Government, bnt it is 
possible to guess at the probable cause. The Island had to be literally wrested from the Dutch 
Governor’s bauds and the Dutch intrignes in the Island prevented the hearty nzo-operation of the 
Islanders in the British occnpatioD of their country. But effective occupation was rendered 
necessary by the existing conditions of the War^ and Lord Hobart and his Council bad no option 
but to introduce the system with which they were best conversant. This necessarily meant the 
introduction of a Foreign Agency. Apparently this Agency was disliked by the people and In 
an y case cDuld uot provc a success. But for its mtrodnetien or its failure in the particular con¬ 
ditions prevailing in CtyloUt Mr, Andrews cannot be blamed. Nor, so far as I can see, can the 
Madras Government be blamed for it. Doubtless the Ageucy could not endure for any length 
and to be superceded eventually by a complete reversion to the ^no nnjfe on the 

final tran-sftr of the Island to the British. The tree lax was introduced by order apparently of 
the Government of Madras. In this they were doubtless mistaken. Mr. Andrews' duty^ how¬ 
ever, was to carry oat the instructiDns of bis official superiors in this as in other matters. His 
duty ended there, ontil he found anything went wrong. And that he was a consenting party to 
its abolition in 1797 shows. J think, that he was not averse to a change of policy in the matter. 

In regard to the abolition of Service Tenures, it is impossible to state why this was agreed 
upon^ as it is to this date an essential pari of the Madras Revenue System. The diffknlty in 
modem times has been to get people in rural areas to agree to its contihnance. They woiild 
rather compound it in some way. Why and how the thing came to be abolished by the Madras 
Government, it is not easy to guess without further research into the matter. Jt is jnst possible 
that the difficulty of enforcing it. specially from a recaldtrant populadon, under the mfluence of 
the Dutch who were still supreme in the land^ forced this on the Madras officials and Ihrougb 
them the Madras authorities. It is also |fflssible that this difficulty must have ariren particularly 
in regard to the collection of the tree tax. Mr. Andrews may have committed a mistake in the 
matter, hut why did his critk Mr, North revert to Mr* Andrews* innovation 7 He was himself 
adversely criticised for this reversion to Mr. Andrews’ policy by his successor, Sir Thomas Mait¬ 
land. That shows to some exteut the dllficnlLy of enforcing this tenure in places where the cor- 
pKjrate spirit is either lacking or breaking up under the stress of outside inflncnce. That is what 
seems to have happened as it certainly has in Southern India generally. 
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Finally, as regards the “ Ucicn of powers of renter and Magistrateif was an integral 
part of the system of revenue as administered in Mad r as, It was later abolished even there when 
its evils became better kuDwn. Its true origins have to be traced to the time when the trading 
instincts in the Company's servants were still strong and the Company itself did not feel that 
anything wrong was done by allowing a fanner to be judge as well. Even now in. Madras and 
elsewhere in British India the essence of the revenne system consists in the combination of execu¬ 
tive and judicial hmcHons. Their separation has been long agitated for and is still being dis- 
cussedt thongh it is over a century since the Committee of Investigation in Ceylon condemned tb 

It will thus be seen that Mr* Andrews and his Assistants were only the mstrumentii of 
their Government in carrying out Its policy in the Island* It is clear that that policy was dictated 
hy (1) die general attitude of the dominant Dutch in the Island, and (2) flic exigencies of the 
period at which the British at Madras had to interfere in the Island'^s affairs. Any estimate we 
might form of the Madras Admioistnitiod of the Island during thin period sho'uld, t think, be 
tempered by some consideration of these two facts* It is possible that, under other condltioiis. 
the policy of the Madras Gavemment in Ceylon would have been totally different. It is easy to 
quote examples to substantiate this hypothetical propcfsilion, but it is hardly necessary. 

Maladmiflisiraiidn ' of Madras Dfficrafs. 

I would now turn to the O'ther portion of the argument developed by Mr. Turner in his 
article, viz.* the maladministration of Mr. Andrews and generally of the Madras Officials in Ceylon. 
Mr- Andrews, in his opinion, was not only incapable but also corrupt. Following the generality 
oI Ceylon critics he says that:— 

At the best * indolence/ ' want of vigilance and activity/ * ignorance of the hatnts and 
disposition of Islanders * are among his characteristics, ajthough North, generally charitable^ 
allows him, somewhat inconsistently, ‘ experience, talent, and incomparable temper/ At the worst, 
Andrews, according to Lord VatenUa (I, 314). cannot be acqtuhcd of having at least connived at 
the malpractices of his subordinates. Lord Vaieatia adds that the matter of the pearl fishery* in 
which doable the number of boats were employd for which the Company received payment, 
would authortse a more unfavourable construchon oi his conduct. T^ien we note that Mr. 
North, during his inveshgatiDn into fiie misdeeds of the CoHectorSi finds reason for saying that 
" the Company seems to have been cheated of 7 lacs of pagod^ lu the fishenes of 1797 and 
i79S/ which sum be has to increase to 12 lacs later, and that ' no boat could or did fish without 
passport from Andrews counterrigned by the renter,' it uiay be reasonably supposed that Lord 
Valentia's suspicions were not without some solid fonadatign.''' 

He adds 

Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter ol the Pearl Fishery, Qeghom, in the 
letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment against Andrews : “ I have not described, because 1 
cannot as yet legally authenticate* the particular instances of rapine and cruelty which the Madras 
Dubashes have inflirfed in Ceylon opon every class of the native inhabitants. The very enormities 
of which i have received accounts will prevent me from stating them without the Fullest evidence. 
But 1 have heard of these From men of Ihe most undoubted veradty and whose situations must 
have made it very difficalt to impiose upon the hetious for facts. And I have no difficulty in 
saying that the Madras Government* knowing as they do either Mr. Andrews' ignorance of busi¬ 
ness or his connivance with the Dubashes. ought not again to have employed him. And if that 
gentleman has felt with delkacy what is publicly said of his conduct, he would not again have 
accepted of his situatioti until he had obtained a full and fair acquittal of the facte alleged against 
his management. I have no personal prejudice against him. I hardly even known him* But 
when the happiness and misery of thousands depend upon bis conduct ....*,* that understand¬ 
ing must be contemptible wbkh can attempt to derive fasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion- Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded From hia Indolence 
or from worse motives, in his ^tuation indolence and guilt are the same. '' 
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la Mr, Tomer's opinion Mr. Andrews' later carcer^after his reversioi] to the Madras 
Service—caaaot be held la exonerate him Ircin the charges of incompeteDCy and cormptioiiprefer' 
red against him. He thinks ttie posts he held after he vent back to Madras would be, no doubt, 
within easy reoch of moyooe possessing the influence at Head-quarters which Andrews undoubt¬ 
edly had." He even blames Mr. North for "^inconsistently *' allowing him " experience, talent and 
incomparable temper." One does not, indeed, go to epitaphs for critical estimates of character, 
but Mr. North''s testimony to Mr, Aadrews' talent and temper seems to be echoed m what appears 
on hJs tombstone at Tiictunopoly—If suavity can ensure esteem, philanthropy respect, and 
charity gratitude, lime will review the name of Andrews in the remembmtice of the Good. In him 
truly did the wretched find a friend, the poor a parent and mankind a man." Mr. Turner bints 
that it was part of the Madras Governraent*s policy to pay little heed to Ccyloo affairs generally 
and to give little credit to Ceylon complaints against Andrews. He even suggests that ihe Madras 
Govermnent's alleged tructdcnl attitude towards Ceylon after its sepaiatfon from Madras is 
evidence of its partiality to Andrews and apparently also his subordinates. How far snch a 
general argument against Andrews is evidence of his incapacity or corruption, it is unnecessary 
to go into. 

As regards the positive evidence adduced by Mr. Turner, the first refers to the fUbery 
rents of 1797 and 1798. As to this, one point worthy of note is that the officer in direct charge 
of the Fisheries was Mr* Jervis. This officer was apparently somewhat irregular in regard to 
the Fishery Rent of 1796, but so far as 1 can see, there was even against him nothing tike a charge 
of peculahon preferred or alleged, l^rd Hobart shgmatised his conduct in resigning his post of 
Renter as no more than one of impropriety in one who was both Renter and CoUeclor." 
Lord Valentda^s evidence as regards the year 1797-1798 is not by any means conclusive. And it 
is a question whether such a charge as cormphon can be made to depend on evidence of the 
character that Mr. Tunier has been able to produce. The position that Mr, Andrews occupied 
was A difficult one. He had to iutroduce and work a system of Government, not perfect fn itseti, 
and amidst a population, all but opienly inimical to him. The insurrection that foUowed was the 
result, not of his rnisgovemment^ — ^for if that were so the Commander-In-Chief would be more liable 
for it than he—but the pretext for a change, which, for other reasons, had become inevitable. The 
Committee of Investigation , of which Mr. Andrews himself was a member, was Ihe direct outcome 
of the action of the Madras Government, who, though they at first showed themselves slow in 
comprehending the position of affairs in the Island, Were fairly prompt after they once grasped 
its cardinal weakness. There is much to be said in favour of Lord Hobart's cpinion, formed after 
his visit of Inspecfion to the Island in 1797 ; he thus sums up the position ; 

" Having recently turned a considerable share of my attention to the affairs of Ceylon, 
I am induced to offer some observations ., . which may possibly be found not undeserving of 
notice. Although they convey the idea that improvements may be made in the Revenue System 
OD that Island they will not, 1 trust, be considered to cast the most distant imputation upon the 
coudnet of the Soperintendeut. The precariousoess of our possession, the short period the Dutch 
settlements have been in our hands, the dilficulty of obtaining Information, the distrost of the 
natives and indisposition of the Dutch, fumlsb so many and snch serious obstacles to a snccessiul 
management that it ought not to be a matter of surprise that the mode of amelioration, should only 
be gradually discovered. 

True Causes of Failure. 

The true causes of the failure of the Madras Government's first Adniinisliatioji in O;ylon 
were due, I think, to the foUowing 
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(IJ Dual controJ, which caused friction between tbe Revenue and, the Military JJeparl- 
meats, with the result that the already recalcitrant population were encouraged to set at defiance 
the authority ol Govenunent The policy of Oiahing the natives of the Island to iook to one 
master instead of two was lost ^;ght of by the Madras Government in providing for the AdminrS' 
tration of the Island at a time when the Dutch were still dominant in the Island and were encourag¬ 
ing the people in their defiance by giving out that the French were coming to their aid, 

(2) The Tree Tax, which was certainly felt to he an obnoxioas one by the Islanders, 
It was introduced for purely Revenue purposes without knowledge of local conditions, and its 
working was rendered difficult because of its iuherent worthlessness as a means for raising any 
money in an equitable manner. It led to the third cause. 

13), The abolition of Service Tenures to whidi 1 have already referred. 

f4). Dutch intrigues^ which were rampant in the Island at the time. The local Dutch 
did not relish the idea of their supercession. They held to the Island tenadously and incited 
the inhabitants to open revolt against the English, They made the Islanders to believe that 
French aid was at hand and that the English usurpers would be turned out ere long, 

(5), The suspicions of the people against the new set of Europeans who had invaded 
their country were of themselves sufficient to raise difficulties for the new Adnunisb-ation. 
These were only confirmed by the kind of Government that the English were forced to set up 

in the Island_a Government which was foreign from top to bottom. It was dearly one that 

could not work anywhere, least of all m Ceylon at the period we are writing of. The Govern¬ 
ment failed just because it lacked the very elements of a stable Government. 

This diagnosis is confirmed by the Report of the Committee of Investigation. Mr, 
NorlEs dcntmcialions apart, Mr* Andrews and his Assistants cannot be held responsible for 
the breakdown of a system for whose setting up they were in no sense responsible. They may 
not have been angels, but they were hardly the demons they are described to be by Ceylon 
officials from Mr. North downwards, Thai these were prejudiced to some extent against the 
Madras Gvil Officials there can be no denying. But it must be remembered tbat^ when these 
very officials saw that the system of Govemmeiit they had improvised at a critical momerd 
lor the Island could not stand, they appointed a Committee of Investigatiou and Lord Hobart 
as the head of the Adminlsiraiiou had the satisfaction of giving effect to its recommendations. 
The Committee's work could not have been approved of by Lord Hobart and his Coimcil unless 
they had fdt the need for change. And if they fdt the need for a change and agreed to the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendatiouSn does it argue prejudice on the part of Madras Officials against Ceylon ? 

There was no reason for any prejudice whatsoever iu the manner suggested by Mr, 
Cleghom, because the Madras Government had no knowledge untd at the last moment that their 
officials would be superceded and Ceylon separated altogether from Madras. Lord Hobart, in 
his minute of March 15, 1798, states that the recommendations were carried into effect by the 
Board and Committee of Madras. They were to be brought into opseration by Madras Offidafs 
themselves—the successors of Mr. Andrews — but they find it impossible to do this early in June 
as required, as the period of current Revenue was unexpired. In the July toUowing, Mr, 
KortVs appointment was announced and the Madras Officials very discreetly left the task of 
carrying into effect the Committee's recoiumendations to him. Meanwhile, the Committee’s 
recommendations became widely known in tbe Island and had the desired soothing effect. In 
fact, when Mr. North arrived in October, he found that the ^Hsland is In most perfect tranquillity,'' 
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Last Madras Oflictafs iu Ccybo, 

I would udd 3 lew words about tlie last Madras Otfkials m Coylon^ Mr. Joseph 
Greenhil], who siucoeed:ed Mr. Andrews as the SuperiDtcndcDt of Reveziue. was apparently an 
ollicer of some sixteen years' standing in the Madras Service when he was posted to Ceylon. 
He entered service as a Writer in 1781. In 1783, he became Assistant to the Secretary lo the 
Select Committee ; in. 1784, Assistant to the Seci’etary in the Civil Department; in 1786, Assistant 
to the Secretary in the Military Deparlment, Deputy Garrison Store'keeptTj Acting-Secretary 
to the Committee for Revising, Correcting and re-publishing the Book of Military RegulalionsH 
and Surveyor of the Company's Grounds ; in 1787, Assistant to the Board of Trade ; In 1788, 
Under Searcher at the Sea Gate; in 1790, Upper Searcher-General; in 1791, Garrison Store¬ 
keeper; in 1796, import Warehouse Keeper; and, in 1797, Commcrciai Resident in Ceylon^ 
In 1801, he went home and did not retnm tO' India until 1803. In that year he became Military 
Paymaster at the Presidency and of Exlraordinaries. In 1807, he was appointed again Gamson 
Store-keeper and in 1811, he became Paymaster to the King’s Troops. He died on 18th June, 
iSll, at Madras. Mr. Jntiau James Cotton does not mention where he Hes buried but refers 
to him ' in conneclicn with his wife Caroline, who also died at Madras, aged 19 years, on 17th 
December, 1792, 

Mr, Josias Dn Pre Alexander, who was lo have succeeded Mr, GrtenhilJ, as Superin- 
teudent, was his Deputy. He entered service as Writer in 1796. In 1798, be became Assistant 
under the Secretary to the Board of Trade. In 1799 Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo. 
In 1801, he was Assistant to the Collector of Customs. Two years later, he went on leave lo 
Bengal. In 1818, he relumed home. In 1820, he resigned the Service, being elected on the 
16th August of the same year a Director of the East India Company, He became an Annuitant 
in 1822 and died in England on Angiist 20,1839. 

1 will ooiw briefly refer to a few other persons mentioned by Mr. Turner in his articles. 
These are Brigadier-General de Meuron and Ueat.-CoL P. A. Agnew, who with Mr, Andrews 
formed the Committee of InTestigation, and Maior-Gcneral Stuart who was virtually the first 
Mihtary Governor of Ceylon, by reason of his being Commander-rn-Chief in the Island and 
invested with superior authority over the Revenue Officials appointed to the Island. 

He (Major-General Stuart) left the Island on 1st January, 1797, and later distinguished 
himself in the Madras Army, He served throughout the Mysore Wars, first under General 
Meadows and then under Lord Cornwallis. He was present at the first siege of Seringapatam 
and then at the second and final one. In the latter as Ueut .-General Sloart, he commanded 
the Bombay Anuy, and defeated Tippu on the way up to Seringapatam. Referring to his ser¬ 
vices m the conquest of Seringapatam, General Harris, the Commander-rn-Chief, thus referred 
to him in his Orders of the Day dated Camp, Seringapatam, 5lh May, 1799 Lieut.-General 
Harris trusts that UeuL-Getieral Stuart wlU excuse his thus publicly expressing his sense of the 
cordial co-operation and assistance received from him during the present service, in the course 
of which he has ever found it difficult to separate the sentiments of his public duty from the 
warmest feelings of private friendship." He was appointed Conimander-in-Chief of Madras on 

August Ist, 1801, a post which be resigned, after holding it with distinction for three years, on 
17th October, 1804. 


l, if sv ftfinJSi w JfeawivnlK 1* .Vinlrtir. p. 32. 
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Lient.-CoL P. A. Agnew was an equally distingnisliLed Officer and saw service in the 
Polygar and Mysore Wars. He took PanjalamkiuTchi and CaliarcoU. in the former and in the 
latter served as Mihlary Secretary to General Harris on his march to Seringapatam, His 
EiceHcncy the Governor-General (Marquess of Wellesley) in liis General Orders dated the 24th 

May, 1199, thus referred to bis services:—“The Selection which the Commander-m-Chief 
had so jadidously made of Ueah-Colonel Agnew and Captain Macaulay, for his confidential 
Staff, was confirnied by the Governor-General In Council with a just expectation that His 
Excellency would derive considerable advantage to the Public Service for their able assistance." 
He was later removed from the Service. He, however, became Adjutant-Gen era! in Java and 
was afterwards (1833) elected a iMiector of the East India Co. He was again elected a Director 
in 1935 and continued up to 1842. He was made a C. B. and died in June, 1842, He was the 
father of G. A, L. Agnew of the Punjab Civil Service, w^bo was one of the two officers murdered 
on their missioji to Gilgit to take over the province of Multan from Mulrap He was nn ex* 
ceedingly promising officer and was only 26 when he was cut off. His death was widely 
lamented. 

in regard to Brigadier‘General de Meoron and the drcxunstances under which his Regi¬ 
ment came to be transferred to the British. Mr, Turner has, in his first article^* given full 
particulars. Keverthelcss^ I would give the following extract from Lieut,-CoL W. J. Wilson 
History of the Madras Army (11, 270^1) which furnishes one or two additional points. 

[The extract referred to, as well as another which Mr. Hayavadana Rao quotes from 
the same publication (pp, 251-7) relative to the cause of the Madras EtpediUon against the Dutch 
in Ceylon in 1795 as can be made out from the Madras Military and Government Records, are 
reproduced below in the conrse of the coatribatioi]i by ** S, G. P/'—Editors, Anffi^nar?.] 

[I MR. TURNER IN REPLY. 

Mr, Hayavadana Sac's most interesting paper raises several important polnls. on which 
1 should like to courment with the greatest possible brevity. Exception is taken to my critidEro 
(1) of the Madras system, (2) of Andrews' administratioD of iL 

As regards (1) the critidsm is not mine, but that of the Committee of Investigation. 
The general argument, directed against that critidsm, that drcunistances obliged the Madras 
Government to introduce their own system and to adopt the other reforms, seems to be dis¬ 
counted by the fact that the Committee reverted to the old system with satisfactory results. 
The suggestion that the Madras Government was anxions to raise revenue—which, I trust, is 
not un jnst—must, also, be borne in miud. On points of detail, the opposition of the inhabitants 
to the new regime is more likely to have been doe to the novel nature of that regime, than to 
the Dutch intrigues. Regarding the abolition of Service Tcuures, the old system was reverted to 
under Governor Maitland with alacrity on the part of the inhabitants, whose preconceived ideas 
were upset by the change, so that it is unlikely that there would have been any difficnlly in 
continoing it in 1796. On the general question, it does not seem to matter very much why the 
Madras Government ordered the reforms^ The fact remains that the Administration was a 
failure, and the causes are given by the Committee. 

On the second question, the criticism of Andrews' administration, it may be noted that 
Andrews is criticised, not for the existence of the system, but for his methods in administering it. 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao counters my criticism, in its various items, (i) He points to the later 
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careers of the officbLs La question, but, as I have already said, this evidettce is purely negative, 
(ii) He disagtees with coy soggesb'on that the Madras Government would snpport its own men 
in the ctrcnmsiances. but 1 think that the reasons given by me lend colour to that suggestion. 
Mr, Hayavadana Rao argues tlial the appointment <sl the Committee of Javostigatton by the 
Madras Government does not show prejudice against Ceylon, but, as the Coinmittee was appointed 
to invesUgalt *' the state of the Revenue," among other matters, it Ls to be supposed that it was 
appointed as much in the interests of that Government as in those of Ceylon, It is also stated 
that there could be no reason for the prejudice mentioned by Cleghom because the Madras 
Government had no knowledge until at the last moment that their officials would be superceded.** 
But Governor North bad arrived in India iu June, 175S, and the constitutioji of the new Govern' 
meat of Ceylon must have been well-known before October, the date of Oeghorn’s letter. Further, 
there is no reason to doubt Cleghom's explicit statement. The relevance of this statement is, 
not that it is evidence of the partiality of the Madras Government for Andrews, but that com¬ 
plaints from Ceylon against Madras Officials would receive little attention at Madras, (iuji Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao questions the bearing oi the facts ql the Pearl Fisheries on the alleged charges 
of coimption. I limited the charge to connivance, and tbe fact Uiat Governor North found that 
the Company had been cheated out of 12 lacs of pagodas in 1797 and 179fi seems to bear this 
out. The facts of Jervis' dealings in connection with tlie fishery of 1796 are, as! said, peculiar. 
It may be the caM that the standard of public morality was low in those days, but the admission 
seems to support my view of the case. Incidentally, it may be noted that tbe criticisms are only 
to be applied to tbe Madras officials specifically mentioned. Thus, Gregory and Alexander 
were "honesty itself" and “justly beloved/' as should liave been slated in the Article, Barbu t 
was held in high esteem by Mr. North, bat his reputation suffered severely at tbe hands of 
Governor Maitland, in conneebon with the Lusignan case. (Iv) Mr* Hayavadana Rao"s strongest 
argument seems to lie in Lord Hobart's minute of 9th June, already quoted by roe. But it must 
be remembered that Lord Hobart was not likely to have been aware of Andrews'methods, aod 
the general defence of Andrews based on the difficallies of his position appears to be no reply 
to the direct charges made by Cleghom—charges which there appears to be no reason to dis* 
credit, and which, apparently, cannot be explained away. 

Thus, with all due deference to Mr. Hayavadana Rao's views, [ roust uphold the posi¬ 
tion hilcpn up in my Article, that “ we most give the positive evidence from Ceylon more weight 
than the negative from India." 

In no carping spirit of criticisni, I should like to jpoint out that Andrews' Embassy of 
1795 was the third not the second, of its kind. The second was that of Boyd in 3 7fi2, As 
regards the spelling of MacdouaU," Governor North*s Despatches give "MacDowall" and 
""McDowaJl," but the tombstone ought to be correct. Regarding the causes of the failure of 
the Madras Administration, Mr. Hayavadana Rao mentions, as first of them, the friction existing 
between the revenue and military departments. But there is uo evidence in the Ceylon records 
that it had anything to do with that failure. The Committee s;iys nothing about It, and it is, 
indeed, only hypothetical that it was "considerable.'' 


L. J, B, TURNER. 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795 - 1796 . 


By S. G. P. 


T he following extracts from the Histories of the various regiments that served in Ceylon 
give details, names^ nniabers and movements, of the troops that formed the Ceylon 
expedition of 1795, and will therefore be of interest in connection with the article on the 
British Ocenpation of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon " which appeared in Vol. Ill, Pt. IV, of 
the Ceyfon Antiquary. 

To them are added notices of the two oolorious members of that '* infamous faction of 
Madras civilians '* whom Governor North dismissed. (Cf. Madras Adminislration of the Maritime 
Provinces of Ceylon,’' In CE^fon Aniiquarvt Vol,IV, p. 47) bat who, nevertheless, fonnd their way 
back into the Madras service, 

Ueuteuant-Colonel James Stnarl ol H.M.'s 7Slh, who led the eipedition, was one of tlie 
principal persons concerned in the arrest and deposition of Lord Pigot, and figures in the Inquest 
proceedings. In his turn, James Stuart, then Major-General, was dismissed from the Company's 
service by Lord Macartney in 17S5* He persisted in retaining command of the Kiug's troops^ and 
was placed under arrest and conveyed to England. ^ Stuart made this a personal matter between 
himself and Macartney, and called out the latter on his relurn from Madras. ■* A duel was 
accordingly fought near ICen&ngtoo^ S June, 1783, and His Lordship ivas shot through the 
shoulder,”* In 1787 Stuart published his grievances in a “Letter to the Hononrable the Hiractors 
of the East India Company from Major-Geneml James Stuart " (3 July, 1787, 47 pages folio with 
100 pages ot appendices). He was presumably reinstated, for “Old Row” reappears in 1791 as 
Ueutenant-CoLonel Jan^^es Stuart, of H. M.'s 72nd (the 7&th having, about the end of 1786^ become 
the 72nd), and led the Ceylon Expedition of 1795 as Colonel to become Ceylon's first Military 
Governor,” A Lieut .^Ceaeral ' John'Stuart was Commander-in-Chiefs Madras, 1801-t&04-^ 

Ccyloo Expeditiofi, 1795. 

[From the Militaiy Histojy of iho Afadros Jing^i'neers and Pioneers, from J74J up to 
/he present time. Compiled by Major H. M. Vibart (London, lESl), Vol. i, pp. 280-2S33, 


Early In Januajry, 1795^ it was intended to have sent an expedition against Mauritions and 
Bourbon ; and, with this view, a Monsieur Grand Pri^, a French officer of talent and much local 
knowledge, was sent out from England to assist with his advice. The expedition was, however, 
abandoned, and it W'as determined to confine our attention to the reduction of the Dutch Settle¬ 
ments in Ceylon, and to the eastward. 

In July, 1795, an expedition sailed from Madras with Admiral Rainier's sqaadrou for 

Ceylon. 

The Suffolk ... 74 (guns?) 

„ Cerjitrrihn ,,, 50 

„ Zh'omede ... 44 


1. Jfodru pp. 11.$*. X A, p. Iw^ou, 


3. POonp. KfeatHa} [hr ai Madrot Oitr^C^ntu, p. xml. 
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The Diomede struck upon a hidden rock, and went down 90 suddenly that it was not 
without great difficulty her crew were saved. Colonel James Stoart commanded^ 

The Engineers with the expedition were :— 

Captain NorriSn Madras Engineers, 

Lieutenant Mackenzie. 

„ Oeghome 

„ De Havilland 

„ Colgrave 

„ Torriano 

„ Hayter, Royal Artillery, as Acting Engineer. 

Tw'O companies of Pioneers accompanied the force. 

Trincomalce, armed with nearly 100 heavy gads, was besieged for three weeks, and 
capitulated alter a slight resistance, as preparations were being made to carry it by storm. Our 
loss was only sixteen killed, and sixty wounded . 

In September, Jaffnapatam capitulated also. The town and fori stand at some dUlance 
from the main ocean, but there is a communication by means of an inlet navigable for boats. It is 
200 miles north by east from Colombo. 

Shortly after this, the force was joined by two more companies of PioDcers from the 
Baramahl. 

(The force against Malacca). . » ^ . 

Colonel Stnart's forces were directed to capture Colombo, etc. 

Troops for the expedition against Colombo assembled al Ramiserant in Januaryf 17%, 
About the lOth, they left in large open boats. Crossing below Adam's Bridge, Uiey coasted along 
by Arepoo, Calpentyn, the rendezvous being at Negombo^ thirty miles north of Colombo. A land¬ 
ing was effected, and the works at Negombo abandoned by the enemy. 

Lieutenant CoHn Mackenzie had previously been ordered to coUccl materials for the 
siege on the coasL Ail fascines and gabions we had made,—under the idea that we were not likely 
lo find materials in Ike best-wooded oonntry in the world f—were afterwards served ont at 
Colombo as firewood. 

The army marched from Negombo to within four miles of Colombo without meeting any 
opposition' At daylight, lOlh February, they crossed the great leiry called Grand Pass, and 
formed on the other sidet when fire was opened on them Irom SCO to 1,000 Malays, with some 
Dutch troops. They soon, however, look to flight, and we entered Uie Fetlah about 2 p.m, next 

Yh^ jfPEiy took up a position about a mile from the fort, with the Pettah between it 
and the fort. Our right fliinit was dose to the sea, and the left to the noUah runuing Irom the 
river Malware, near the great pass, to the lake on the south west. 

Our loss was only three killed, and two officers and eight men woanded. 

The fleet anchored at the month of the river Malware on the 13th. 

The General of the King of Candy had joined Colonel Stuart at Negombo, and was now 
at Baspital He crossed the river on the 14th and took np a position on the le!t of the EngUsb. 

On the iSth, the fort of Colombo, and the remaining possessions under the Dutch 
authority in the island, surrendered by capitulation, and the British troops were in possession of 
the fort on the Ibth morning. 

The senior Engineer was Lieutenant Mackenzie, Captain Norris having been left at 
Trincomalce, to put the fortifications in a proper state of defence. 

The other Engineers were 

Lieutenant Cleghome 

De Havilland 
Cotgiavc, and 
^ Torriano, 

Early in 1797 the Pioneers in this force were ordered to Madras, but Major-General 
Doyle then commanding the island, having represented that some pioneers were indispensable, 
a partV of lieutenant Fitzgerald, were allowed to remain, and did duty tn Ceylon till 

1802, when the island became a Crown Colony. ^ , 

Mackenzie inspected and reported on the force on the west coast of Ceylon, and 

returned to Madras coast in May, 1796/' 
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British Expeditioo to Ceylon, 179S- 


[From the History of the Madras Army, Compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Wilson 

(Madras. 1882), Vol. II, pp. 251-257.] 

•* Elxpedilions were also organised against tlie (Dutch) settlements in Ceylon, acd 
Malacca, and the troops sailed from Madras on 23rd July. 

Expedition against Ceylon. 

The force for Ceylon w'as placed under the command of Colonel James Stuart, H. M. s 
72nd Regiment, and consisted of— 

Detachment Royal artillery | 


42 of all ranks, under Captain-Lieutenant 
Dixon. 


Do Madras artillery 


136 of all ranks, and 340 gun L a sca r s, 
under Captain Carlisle. 


t 


351 of all ranks, under Major Dalrympie. 
743 of all ranks—Major Fraser. 


Flank companies H. M.’s 7l5l and 73rd | 
regiments 

H. M.’s 72nd regiment 

Native Brigade under Lieutcnant~Coloncl Bonneveaux. 

1st Battalion, Capt. Fergusson 14 Europeans and 643 Natives. 

23rd Baltalion.Capt. Campbell 13 Europeans and 643 Natives. 

Pioneers, Lieut. Dowse 2 Serjeant#and 219 Natives. 


St<^//. 

One Brigade-Major, 1 Quarter-Master of Brigade, 1 Captain and 1 Lieutenant of 
Engineers, 1 laeutenant of Royal Artillery Acting Engineer, 1 Commissary of Crdnance, 1 Commis¬ 
sary of Provisions and Judge Advocate, 1 Paymaster Royal troops, 1 Paymaster Company s 
troops, 1 Head Surgeon, and 2 Assistant Surgeons. 

Operations in Ceylon were commenced by the siege of Trincomalee. A breach having 
been made after the force had been nearly three weeks before the place, the troops were prepared 
to storm when the Governor capitulated on the 26th August. 

The garrison consisted of 786 officers and men, of whom 185 were Dutch, 84 belonged 
to the Swiss regiment De Meuron, 136 were Wirtemberghers, and 363 Malays and sepoys. 

Our loss was small, viz., 41 Europeans,^ and 25 natives killed and wounded, more 
than bait of whom were artillerymen. 

Colonel Stuart, in a report to the Madras Government, dated 30th August, expressed his 
hearty approbation of the zeal and gallantry which had been displayed by the officers and men 
in the course of a very laborious service. 

Thirty-seven brass guns and mortars, and fifty-five iron guns were found in the Fort. 

The neighbouring garrison in Fort Ostenburgh surrendered on the 31st of the same 
month. It consisted of 8 artillerymen. 69 of De Meuron’s regiment. 32 Dutch infantry, 54 
Wirtemberghers, and 89 Malays. 

Twenty brass and forty-one iron guns were taken. 

The Fort of Batticaloa surrendered on the 18th September to a detachment under Major 
Fraser of the 72nd. composed of the flank companies of that regiment, two compam'es of the 1st 
battalion, and a party of artillery. 

On the 24th of the same month Colonel Stuart left Trincomalee with the flank companies 
of the 71st and 73rd, five companies of the 1st battalion, a detachment of artillery, and a party 
of pioneers, for the reduction of Jaffnapatam which capitulated on the 28th without resbtance. 
The garrison was very weak, having been composed of 39 Europeans, and 98 Natives. 

One hundred and six guns, 500 barrels of gunpowder, and 71,000 lbs. in bulk were 
fotmd in the place. 
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The town of MoUetivo ^mroodered on the 1st October to a delaclimcnt of the 52nd 
rcgimeiit under Captain Monson. 

On the Sth the same month the Inrt and island of Manar were taken possession or by 
Captain Barbnt of the 75rd with a dEtachment of his own regiinentH and the 7th ’ battahon under 

Captain Bowser. , « . , . r , 

From Manar Captain Bowser was detached against the Fort of Calpentccn whicb surren¬ 
dered on the 13th November on being stimmoned. 

About the end of December* Captain Barbut, with the flank companies of the 73rd, and 
the 7th battalion, was ordered to Negombo^ there to await the arrival of Colotsel Stuart from 
Trincomalee with the troops destined for the siege of Colombo. Captain Sarbut arrived at 
Negombo on the 3rd Febrnary, 1796, and took quiet possession of the place which had b«n 
abandoned on his approach. On this occasion he reported to Government that, although he had 
been without the means of attending to the requirements of caste durmg the passage from Mauar. 
the native troops had submitted to the inconvenience without complaint „ m ■ 

Colonel Stuart arrived on the same day, and on the 4th he was joined by H. M, & 77th 
regiment, and some native troops from Bombay nndcr Major Petrie, ^ j, j 

Shortly after the surrender of Jaffnapatam, the flank companies of the 71st returned 
to Madias, the regiment being under orders for England ; but between the time of thdr departure, 
and that of the advance against Colombo, remforcements had been received which raised Colonrt 
Stuart's force to about 2,300 Europeans.* and 4,200 Natives. The 1st and 23rd battahons, mth 

tbedetachmentsofartillery and European infantry, were left to garrison the places which had 
been taken, while the rest of the army assembled at Negombo as slated above. 

In consequence of the Increase in the strength of the force, an Adjutant-Gencral, and a 
Quarter-Master-Gcneral were added to the staff. Major Agnew was appointed to the former, and 

Captain Allan to the latter office. . _ , . j xl 

Colonel Stuart's advance, composed of H. M.'s 77th. and the 7th and 9tli battalions of the 

Bombay Grenadier battalion, arrived within four miles of Colombo on the Sth. and were joined by 
the main body the neit day. On the morning of the 12th the troops crossed the nver and wmc 
fired upon by a body of Dutch and Malays, who retired immediately on the fire being return^. 

The town was occupied the same nigbt, and the fort capitulated on the tSth. all the 
Dutch possessions in the island being ceded at the same time, . t . 

One hundred and seventy- three brass guns and mortars, and 187 iron guns were found 
in the fori, besides a large quantity of naval ^ and military stores, pepper, ernnamon, and other 

merchanth^^ of 95 officers, 909 European troops. 1,840 Malays and 

sepovs, and 281 seamen—3.125 in all. ^ . x*- jxlj* 

Immediately after the surrender of Colombo, the 9th battalion was detached to Point Dc 

Galle to take possession of the fort, and to be there stationed. ’itlxii- 

On the 20th March the 35th battalion suddenly muhmed at Colombo without allegmg 

^ ^ The men knocked down tbdr commandant, Captain Kenn^and turned out under arms 
without their European or Native commissioned or non-commissioned officers, the latter of whom 
they had made primers. They were immediately brought to order byj^loncl Stuart who pro¬ 
ceeded against £em with part of the 73rd. the Bombay Grenadier battalion and a couple of field 
pie«s* Colonel Stuart, when reporting this affair, remarked i— ____ 

- , ^ lo OOTwninrial. iZth tXrtfrbgr, report*^ lati ibcTih btlUliOT “^IIpt- u 

s id ..... « : .h, .,„.d ,b, 

AlKrilr MrriM, Md bud mU » •inill* ,,,™ . 

d. Urturn ol Cou% tfMpa lli CejioV l^r 3mTiBl>.lT» 1- 
&oyiJ utillftry Jncltn" 

Coft^ Artillery 
.%]d Iwd 
TSnd do 
vard 4o 
Eniiartri 
Oneril lUilf 
PkMiMf* md ATtillwr* 

JCurcpcso UAluJiofl) 

Gorai^rua _ 

Gitfi buKVfR Doi lOrlilded. 

T. lt« June* A'owl tli#l tbr pfHnnwifr wm ^icloiiv* erf .biro 1114 
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• The battalion b chiefly composed of boys. The European officers, though fine young 
men, are in general very young officers, and the Native co mmis sioned and non-commissioned 
officers were recently drafted from various corps in the Carnatic. Thus formed, they were sent 
on service without a knowledge of, or confidence in, each other, and these circumstances con¬ 
sidered. I think I may safely say that the selection of such a battalion for foreign service was 
rather unfortunate.' 

Government, on receiving this report, ordered the battalion to be broken up, and the men 
to be drafted into the other native corps in Ceylon, but they at the same time permitted Colonel 
Stuart to exercise hb own discretion in the matter. The result was that two of the mutineers were 
shot, three flogged, and several of the native officers dismissed, but the battalion remained in the 
service. 

£brly in April the force was strengthened by the arrival of six companies of the fir^ 
European battalion which had left Vellore about the end of March on being relieved by the Regi¬ 
ment De Meuron recently received into the service of the East India Company." 

Regiment of Neulchatel or De Meuron. 

[From Wilson's History of the Madras Army. pp. 270-1.] 

“ On the 30th March (1795) a deed was executed at Neufchatel for the transfer to the 
British service in Indb of the Swiss regiment of Neufchatel or EXe Meuron. then in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company, and doing duty in Ceylon. 

Thb deed was signed by Mr. Hugh Cleghom on the part of the British Government, and 
by Charles Daniel. Count De Meuron, styling himself Major-General and proprietary Colonel of 
the regiment. Mr. aeghom was sent out to India to see the arrangement carried out, and the 
regiment came over from Ceylon by detachments during September and October. 

It appears from a memorandum delivered to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas in 
February, 1795, that the regiment, although raised in Switzerland, was not under the control of any 
of the Cantons, and that the officers were nominated by the Count De Meuron. The Colonel- 
Commandant was the Count's brother, the Major was hb near relation, and most of the other 
officers were connected with him by blood. 

The establishment of officers consisted of — 1 Colonel-Commandant, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 

1 Major, 7 Captains, 20 Lieutenants, 12 Second Lieutenants, 1 Surgeon. 2 Assistant Surgeons, 
and a Chbplain, designated in the return as ' Chaplain Malade d'Lbprit.' 

The regiment was composed of ten companies, and was about 800 strong when it 
arrived n the Madras Presidency." 

Operations in Ceylon* 

[From the History of the Organisation, Equipment, and War Services of the Regi¬ 
ment of Bengal Artillery. Compiled from published works, official records, and various 
private sources. By Francb W. Stubbs (London, 1877). War Services Vol. I, pp. 159-60.] 

** In 1795, Holland was united with the republic of France against England, and the 
Government of Fort St. George despatched a force under General Stuart to reduce the Dutch 
possessions in the bland. Along with thb force were the following companies of Bengal 
Artillery :— 5th Com|»ny, 1st Battalion, Captain John Barton. Lieutenants Richard 
Humphixys and William Win bolt, and two companies of gun lascars.* This company left 
Bengal in September, 1795, and was soon followed by the 5th Company, 2nd Battalion, Captain 
Edward Clarke and Lient.-Fireworkcr Edward Graham.* 

General Stuart landed about two miles from Trincomalee about the end of December, 
and commenced hb operations. The troopts suffered much from the climate and fatigue ; and 
during the siege a body of Malays, in the Dutch service, got into one of the batteries unperceived 
and spiJeed the guns, and killed several of the artillerymen before they were repulsed. After 
a siege of three weeks, and as preparations for a storm were about to be made, the fort 
capitulated. 

S. In V. M 1« Rlint of tbt OlBcen d tb« Bengal ArtiOenr aereed In Ceylon t 6th Co., I»» bat. (ordered on •errlce 

hy 0 .0.11th Angnel, ITW), Cax>t.(Brrvet-Ma>or>J. Barton. Capt-Lienta. H. Balfonr and J. B. Exahaw, L*«ate. H. Htusphreya 
and W. Winbolt Vireworkeri H.HlarkandK Orahnm. ILt. nnmphrey* t« her* eaid to hare been maMaered at Kandy, 1163, thooch 
he waa one of thqM who owraped. Cf. AMatte A imnoi Xrgt Jter, 1106. p. It I. 

1, 6th Oo,. 3od bat (ordeivd on eeniw by 0.0. link Sept. ITH; Capt K Clarke. Capt.-Lient. J. Colber, Lwuta. IL 
HetaUr.and K. Dongtaa 
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From Trincomalee, after a short rest. General Stuart inarched along the coast north¬ 
ward to Jaffna, which surrendered on being summoned, and thence in February to Negombo ‘ • 
which likewise made no resistance. The next place was Colombo, a strong place, and well 
garrisoned. General Stuart marched against it with three regiments of the line, three battalions 
of sepoys, and part of the artillery. The road lying all the way through jungle intersected by 
ravines and rapid streams, the bridge of which had been broken down, could easily have been 
defended. But no opposition was offered ; even a fort on the left bank of the Kalaneganga, 
four from Colombo, the natural advantage of which might have made almost any res i sta nc e 
successful, was abandoned by its garrison. The General, incredulous of such weakness or 
cowardice, advanced with caution. A party of Malays, under command of Colonel Raymond, 
a Frenchman in the Dutch service thoroughly as h a m ed of his associates, attacked the ^glish, 
but were repulsed with the loss of their leader ; and with this nominal effort resistance ended. 
In a few days. Van Angelbeck, the governor, surrendered, by a private capitulation, the capital 
of the Dutch poss es sions in Ceylon (Galle), and the other fortresses were all shortly given up. 

Medals were granted by the Indian Government to the native troops employed, pi^ 
bably more as a reward for their embarking on foreign service, th a n for the arduousness of its 
nature.* * 

The two companies of Bengal Artillery remained in Ceylon for some years longer . . . 

• •••••• 

[From the Historical Record of the Honourable East India Company*s First Madras 
European Regiment . . By a Staff Officer. (London, 1843) pp, 368, 369.] 

** In July (1795), an expedition, of which the 1 st and 3rd battalions of the regiment formed 
part, sailed from Madras with Admiral Rainier’s squadron, for the reduction of the Dutch pos¬ 
sessions. The land forces were commanded by General James Stewart. Trincomallee, in Ceylon, 
was besieged for three weeks, and capitulated as preparations were being made to a carry it by 
storm. 

In February, 1796, Colombo and Point De Galle were also taken, and the complete 
subjugation of Ceylon effected ; after which a part of the expedition, including detachments from 
the 1st and 3rd battalions, sail^ against Malacca. Amboyna, Banda, and Temate, which were all 
reduced after a slight resistance . . . . (p. 368.) 

In January, 1796, two small corps of Europeans, one of artificers, and the other of 
pioneers, were formed for service in the Island of Ceylon, and were composed of drafts from 
the 2 nd and 3 rd battalions of the regiment ; each corps consisted of one subaltern, two ser¬ 
geants, two corporals and twenty-six privates. 

During 1796 the battalions were stationed as follows : — 1st and 3rd on service at Ceylon, 
and to the Eastern Islands ; 3rd at Pondicherry, with a detachment in Ceylon ; . . . "(p. 369). 

• •♦•••• 

[From the Record of the Services of the Honourable East India Company's Civil 
Servants in the Madras Presidency. 1741-1858 .... By Charles C. Prinsep. (London. 1885), 


pp. 59-60 ; 92]. 

“ John llacdowall (Maodouall). 


1792. 

1794. 


1796. 

1798. 

1799. 


WniC*. • a • 

Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, and Assistant to tlie 
Accoun tan t-GeneraL 

Paymaster to the expedition against Trincomallee. 

Paymaster to the expedition at Colombo. 

Collector of Colombo ; Out of Employ (dismissed Sepf., 1799. C.A. d L.R. 
IV. 47). 


1802. At home. 

1806. Returned to India. 


1809. Civil Auditor. 

1810. Dutch Translator to Government. 
Died Sth August, 1814, at Mad ras. 


- 10 ThaSwiMWin'ratiUlftBron. which WM port or ih* Dutch forct to ihU pan of the uUaO. tran«f«r*d ih*«»l»e« 

u rhia tima la the EncUib Mnricc ind wciu for MOM jrori ^tcr lu Ih* p^y ot tb* Britlab Oorcnmimt. 

MthaUincto^^E^ artfUcry. by ihcUwCapt. R. Buckle, rdtted by J. W.Kcyt cLoodoo.UcS) 

.Utkh(w {S!rwWha.k.tcbofLaied.^ orC5.Tlo..A. D. ITIbm.- 
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“ Georte Garrow. 

1794. Writer. . . . . 

1797. Assistant under the Secretary in the Public, Revenue and Commercial Dept. 

1798. Assistant in the Revenue and Commercial Dept, at Ceylon. 

1799. Oai of employ’, (suspended by North. C.A.dt L.R. IV, 47). Deputy Secre¬ 

tary to the Board of Revenue (Madras ?) 

1800. Superintendent of the Company’s Land in Black Town. 

1801. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

1802. Collector in the Division of Arcol south of the River Palar. 

1803. Out of employ. 

1805. At home. 

1807. Returned to India, Actg. Superintendent of Pobce. 

1808. Collector of Trichinopoly . 

*1809. Accountant-General, and Accountant-General to the Supreme Court. 

1827. Judge and Criminal Judge of Combaconum. 

1829. First Judge of the Provincial Court, Northern Division. 

1832. ., „ M .. Southern 

1836. Actg. Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. 

1838. Died 4th August, 1838, at Trichinopoly." 

The * Records of the Services’ of Jervis, Andrews, Alexander and Greenhill are also 


given by Princep. 
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KANDYAN RELICS. 


By J. P. LEWIS. C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired). 


HE relics of the last King of Kandy that I was fortunate enough to obtain for the Ceylon 



Government consist of two large handles and a lock with key plate and hasp, all of iron 


^ inlaid with silver and brass in the conventional Kandyan style. They were described as 
"of the King of Kandy’s Treasure Chest.” but they might just as well have belonged to the door 
of a room in the palace, used as the treasury. 

•pjjg they were acquired was this Early in June last Mj*. Herbert White sent me 
a cutting from the Daily Chronicle in which it was stated that these relics were among the things 
for sale at the rooms of the British Red Cross Society in Old Bond Street. 1 immediately wrote 
to the Honorary Secretary and asked whence they had been obtained and ascertained that they 
had been given to the Society by Mr. W. Kinnaird Jenkins, son of the late Canon R. C. Jenkins 
of Canterbury, at one time Vicar of Lyminge in Kent and author of The Diocesan History of 
Canterbury, who died in 1896. Canon Jenkins had been given them by the late General William 
King. 

Mrs. Stanhope Pearson, daughter of Canon Jenkins and widow of an Indian civilian, 
described the General and this transaction thus " A very old gentleman who lived at Hythe, and 
when father became acquainted with him he presented him with that inlaid lock and handles 
which came off the treasure chest of the King of Kandy .... The Jenkins family only knew him 
when he came to Hythe." 

In the General 1 immediately recognized Captain King of Fort King at Attapitiya, an 
officer of the Royal Staff Corps. A.D.C. to General Brownrigg in the Kandyan War of 1815, and 
knew, therefore, that there was no question as to the genuineness of the relics. I, therefore, asked 
the Honorary Secretary to keep the offer of them, at the price of £10 which she had made to me. 
open for three months, and mcanwhUe wrote to the Colonial Secretary and recommended their 
purchase for the Colombo or Kandy Museum. At the end of the three months I paid the £10 and 
received the relics, and shortly afterwards the authorisation of the Ceylon Government for their 
acquisition. 1 retained them until the submarine war on shipping was over, and they are now at 
the Crown Agents awaiting removal to Ceylon, which will soon take place.' 

General King and Fort King.— I endeavoured to obtain some further particulars about 
General King, of whose career after he left Ceylon I knew nothing. I ascertained from the Vicar of 
Hythe, the Rev. Herbert D. Dale, that there is a tombstone to him in Hythe churchyard with the 
following inscription of which the Vicar courteously sent me a copy 

L Tb« railea «bo« arrtvf<I >■ Uie UUad aad wiU. U W u»d«»Bloo«i, U •otnivwd to Kasdjr Miw«uia.-E4., Onr<M 

AmtiqitAty. 
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WILLIAM JAMES KING MAJOR GEN. 

LATE ROYAL STAFF CORPS 
BORN XI DEC. AD, MDCCLXXXUI 
DIED XXIV MARCH A.D. MDCCCLXIV 

in Hythc Chorch the piUpit with its mosaics was erected '■ m memory ol 
MAJOR GEN. Wm. J, KING R-SX. and of 
LIEUT, GEN. RICHd T. KING RJir 
1 take the two Generals to be brothers. 

The following particulars of their careers are given Ln the Army Lraf 

Afa/or General Wfillam Joiner Kin ^.—Ensign 16 May, 1S05 ; Lieutenant, 29 May, 
lb09 ; Captain 17 February, 1814 ; Major 25 June, 1830 ; retired on half pay on this date ; Lieut.- 
Colonel H, P. 9 June, 1846 ; Colnnet H. P. 20 June, I8S3 ; Major General 1 May, 1861 ; died 24 
March, 1864. 

Lieal^ General Richani iCingt —bom in London 23 October, 1787 ; 2nd Lieut. R. A. 
S September, 1603 ; 1st Lieut. 12 September, 1803 ; 2nd Captain 8 May, 1811; 1st Captain 2? July, 
1823 * Brev. Major 22 July, 1830; LieuL Colonel 10 January, 1837 ; Colonel lArmy), 11 Novem¬ 
ber, Major General (Army), 13 D«einber, 1834 \ retired on H. P. 22 July, 1840 ; served in the 
Me^terranean, 1803-18!! ; Canada 1814-17 ; Nova Scotia 1823-5 ; advanced into the United States 
with General Sir G. Prevost’s 'Army and cominanded a mortar baltery against Plattsburgh ; died 
in London 5 Deoember, 1866. 

I tried to find out more about the Ceylon ofliccr. Mr. E. Palmer of the Hythe Reporier 
was 11 years of age when General W* King died, aud recollected where he lived at Hythc, bat 
that newspaper was started in 1888 only, so that no record ol him in its liles was to be expected;, 
Mr. Palmer referred me to the Kentish Express, published at Ashford, Kent, but a reply post^ 
card addressed to the proprietor of Uiat joumalT asking whether the files of the paper for 1S64 
contained an account of the General’s career, elicited no response. This is the kind of thing that 
one is up against when one attempts to make researches with regard to people and events of a 
past day. 

Fort King is described by Mr, H. C. P. Bell in his Kagalla Report (1892) 

“ Atlapidya. Between 1816 and 1834, a military post, and the station of the Accredited 
Agent of Government lor the Four K6rales, the officer in command oi the detachment quartered 
there. The cantonment (nominally placed at Attapidya, bat actually within the limits of Palle 
Famunawa village) was better known as ' Fort King,' from the circumstance of Captain King having 
planned and superintended the erection of the regular redoubt about 1817. It stood 
advantageously upon the high right bank of the Maha-oya, above the ferry, where the old Kandyan 
path from Araadara to Balane crosses. The outlines of the escarpment are still CaLrly defined, 
and a portion of the fort wall remains intact. The Duraya of the village has purchased the site 
and converted it into a plantain ganJen/* (P. 48). 

Historical Sites, it is of facts like that stated in the last paragraph that 1 complain. 
TTiese historical sites should be acquired by Govern meut, and shoidd not be left in private hands 
so that all their leatures of interest are in danger of being obliterated. In ihiR way the site of the 
King's palace at Medamahanuwara has become a paddy field; that of Daviess Tree at Wala* 
puluwa a cocoa plantation ; Amunupura (of which there is an illustratioa in the Ouristmas Number 
of the Times of Ceylon for 1918) is, I think, part of a tea estate. 1 should like to sec all these 
sites and that of Balane Fort (also depicted in the Christmas Number) in the hands of the Crown^ 
I was instrumenlal at Jaffna in getting the site of the old Dutch gateway at Nallnr acquired in this 
way, and the structure repaired. 

The position of Fort King is shown in the accompanying rough sketch of the country 
made hy me from " the fatal heights of Balane/' 
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By ROBERT J. PEREIRA. 

I N tht anpobU^ed revised edition of Lawrlc'a Gaicfieer (VoLotac I, p. 498) is the following 
MS note 

Kdvemt-GALA alias ULURU-GALA alias Idda-GALA. Bet weed Pamunuwa and Udtigama 
in Matale Sonth. U is a bare mauntain of rock on whicb are two stones, one slightly resembling 
a hnman figure in a standing attitude, the other looting like a scaL It is on this that legends 
assert the Kn/tjiiin'{Kirveni) sometimes appears and casts the mthering glance of malignant 
power over the fair fields and fertile valley of Asgiriya. 


OFFICERS OF THE 19th FOOT. 


By Major M. l. ferrar (Of Tor wood,'' Belfast.) 


I am coni|»lmg a roll of officers of the I9th Foot which served id Ceylon for many years at the 
beginning of the last century. Could any of your readers possibly tell me the parentage of 
the following officers who atone time were in the Regiment:— 

Captain Mark Praeger^ Ceylon Rifles,1806^1807. 

Major George Ingham, Ceylon Rifles. “ 1805-1889. Died at Colombo. 25th December, 1843. 
Capfain Edwin Ffetchcr Foster, 19th Foot, 1858-1865. Bom in Ceylon. 18th June, 1828. 
J?a6ert Brown Duke. Ceylon Rifles, i 1805-1807. 

Perhaps yon could find space for these queries in your interesting journal, a copy of 
which has been sent me con taming Major Beaver's letters in which I was much inlerested. 


THE KILALI GOLD HAT 


By MISS Violet M, METhley, f. r. Hist. s. 

I fancy that Mr. J. P. Lewis is quite right in the saggesfion he makes ^ with regard to the 
Kitali Gold Hat. 

According to Mr. D. C. Calthrop's History of Costame and other anthorities, three- 
cornered liats for men did not come into vogue unfil the eighteenth centory. 

The broad beaver of Stnart days was, indeed, turned np in various fashions during the 
reign of Charles II,—at one side, in the manner known as the “ Monmouth Cock," or all round. 
But it was certainly not antil the reign of Queen Anne that the doable cock was adopted, after 
fashions called respectively "d fa Marlboroagh" or '*& ta Webb *' and only in the reigns of George I 
and his successors did the regulation tricorne or three-cornered hat become the mode. 

1. rur- L J. R Tnrnwr. Xi, OkCA. W whofu w* nlcrtnl SI* J&f pBrnr*! qoerr. JoferpM Hi Ibnl ''lbcr« vtn Da * Cryten 
JNjIu ^ Id euvriTDK brioTB jaM^-Ed. Culi™ 

2. Cfpttn AmfiifuarVt Tol [V, L p. 
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THE PORTUGUESE-DUTCH CHURCH AT 

CHANKANAI, 


By J. P* Lewis, .'Retired). 

I regret to learn, from a paragraph that receatly appeared lu The Morning Star of Jaffna^ that 
it fia-c been decided that *' it would be a mere waste of money to speod any amounton the 
repair of this old huUding, and that '*tlie church should be refanilt entirely.*^ 

Id my paper on “ The Portuguese-Dutch Churches of Jaffna, which appeared in the 
Ceylon Antiquary for July, 1916.1 noted that " the most Tnlertsltng and best preserved part of 
the church was the chancel, which retained its roof, vaulted in coral stone,^ and that this 
chancel is a unique feature and both chancd and chanceharch are In perfect preservatioii,. except 
that the east-window has been broken out or a hole made In the east-waJJ” . . . but " that a 
banyan tree had started just above the chancel-arch which would soon bring down both it 
and the roof, if not removed," 

I fear that this contingeocy must actually have happened since I inspected the building 
fifteen years ago ; otherwise I cannot betievc that this pari of the church was bEynnd repair or 
that " it would be a m£re waste of money ” preserving a structure that is unique in Ceylon, for 
it Is the only building of Portuguese origin that 1 know of in the Island, which still retains its 
roof or is vaulted in stone, and it certainly should not be demolished- If it is " rebuilt entirely ” 
it will entirely lose all its interest- A " Society for the Protection of Andent Buildings is 
evidently wanted in Ceylon. 

1 have recently been studying the Ittveniaries t^f the Ancient Manpmen/^ of the 
Counties of Montgomery, Flint and RodnorshirL-f published by Ihc Koyal Cotniuission on the 
Andent and Historical Monuments of Waks and Monmouthshire, and I find among the "Monu¬ 
ments Specified as Espedally Worthy of Preservation," several chapels, etc,, whidi are not 
of such age or Interest as this church at Qiankanai. 


SOME “ROCK DRAWINGS” AT DORAWAKA 
IN KEG ALL A DISTRICT. 


By G- F* R. Browning, c,c,s. 


F igure i 15 a copy on a scale of 1 inch to 16 inches of some peculiar rock drawings or 
pictographs which were discovered at the village of Dorawaha in the Beligal fCoraJe of 
the Kcgalla districL 

The ** locus is a natural cave formed by two Urge sUbs of rock, supported one by 
the other and situated on the summit of a hilt, which was formerly cheua and ht** recently 
been cleared for rubber cultivation, 

The cave is 5S feet In height, with a floor space of g2 ft by 14 It. and is known by the 
villagers as **\£lHgQic Galgc.‘* 
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April. iqi9l SOME •• KOCK DRAWINGS" AT DORAWAKA 

1 

The drawings occnr on the inner side of the talJer slab and are about 6^ feet from the 
fk>or, which has probably sunk a good deal since they were executed. 

They are rough earrings on the surface of the rockv* varying in depth from i to | of 
an inch. The elephant and its calf are recognisable as such, but the significance of the other 
figures is obscure. 

It is suggested that the drawings are of Veddah origin and a comparison with the re¬ 
production of Veddah drawings in- Chapter XI of Seligmann’s book on The Veddahs lends 
support to this view. A photograph taken by Mr. H. C. P. Bell of some Veddah drawings at 
Konattegoda-gala exhibits resemblance to the drawings at Dorawaka. 

The latter, however, are unusual, in that they are carved on the rock, whereas the others 
are merely fugitive drawings made with ash. 

If the drawings at Dorawaka are indeed of Veddah origin, they must be of considerable 
antiquity, for there are no other traces of Veddah settlements in this part of the country. 

There is no local tradition as to the origin of the drawings ; but the cave is said to have 
provided some centuries ago a refuge for a royal Prince who was escaping from his enemies. 


BANDAR-MAHA-LANKA. 


By S. G. P. 


URNOUF conjectures.” wrote Tennent (Ceylon I, 330 n. 2), “ that the point from which 
Wijayo set sail for Ceylon was the Godavery, where the name of Bandar-maha-lanka 
■ ^ ^ihe Port of the Great Lanka), still commemorates the event. Joum. Asiat. Vol. xviii, 
p. 134.” And “ to facilitate reference to the ancient divisions of India,” Tennent gave on the 
page “a map chiefly taken from Lassen's Indische Alterthumakande*' in which 

Ranftai - Malui l^nka is marked prominently at the month of the Godavery River. 

If one consults the authorities quoted by Tennent he will find sorprising results. To 
begin with, Lassen gives a map of Ancient India in his Indische Alterthumskande 111 (to face 
page 784), but no Bandar Maha Lanka is found marked. Secondly, there is absolutely nothing 
about Bandar-maha-lanka or about Ceylon in the Journal Asiatique, volume and page quoted- 
This is perhaps only an error in the numbers given. 


Bumouf's opinion on the subject is found in an article entitled “ Recherches sur la 
geographic ancienne de Ceylan, dans son rapport ovec Ihistoire de cettc ile.” * In it Bumouf 
says that there is nothing to indicate the exact spot from which Wijayo set saU. but that U we 
may conclude anything from the account of another emigraUon which set out from Bengal to 
Ceylon some time Uter, we might suppose that it was from Tamralipti, the modem Tamlouk, 
that the emigrants set out* 


Bumouf speaks also of Bander Mahklanki. Discussing the situation of Nigadvipa he 
says that there is a Nhgalankd, a Pootalanka and a Bander Mahalankd not far from each other 
at the mouths of the Godavery and the Krishna. » and concludes from it that "the name Lanka. 


L In tb« Jommml No. U ct l»7, nft«rw»rt» reprmud. Tbo roforvooM licr« (ivcn nro to tho pom oftbo 

^^**^*a -monnenoutopprend lo point pf«cio tfo6 partirenl loo Tniooono*- <o< VM;«pn); - mnio. t'U oot do ttrorom- 

■ontdordeli iTuno ontio mimtion qni obMdonno plot Urd lo BongnU ponro* rondrt S Coylna. on prat >dn>ottf« qo« co fnt 
d« TUiinritpU. U wodwno TmmloaX. qno portlt. mIoo U In mifmtloa dont nooo Tcnoni do pnrior" (p. S*t. 

1 Pp.«4d, 
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(which is the aamie of Ceylon), with or without Naga is of frequent use on that coast," and 
that “ the name Lanka, thrice repealed, is a sufficient proof of direct communication with Ceylon 
in ancient times." * 

Bumouf says that he found those names in a very detailed map of the Northem-Circars 
in Heyne's Tracts on India. And indeed Heyne (Tracis historical and statistical on India I, 
to face page 282) has a detailed map in which one of the mouths of the Godavery is marked 
Bandermalenka River," ^ only it is Bandermalenka and not Bander Mahalanka. 

If now to complete our search we look up the imperial Gazetteer of India, XII, we 
find the following : *' Once through the hill^ the river (Godavery) again opens out and forms 

a series of broad reaches dotted with low alluvial islands (lankas), which are famous for the 
tobacco they produce" (p. 298). It would appear that—lanka. as found in Nagalanka, Poota- 
lanka and Bander M a h a lan ka, has nothing to do with Sri Lanka. As regards Bandar Maha 
Lanka there is only this : 

The coast of the Godavery delta was the scene of some of the earliest settlements 
of Europeans in India, the Dutch, the English, and the French having all established factories 
there. The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly silted up. The little 
French settlement of Yanam still remains, but the others—Bandamurlanka. Injaram MandapoUam. 
and Palakollu—now retain none of their former importance." (299) It is probably this Banda¬ 
murlanka which became Bandermalenka (Heynes), Bander Mahalanka (Bumouf). and finally 
Bandar Maha Lanka, the Port of the Great Lanka (Tennent). • 

This is, however, not the only occasion in which Bumouf and Tennent were both 
misled by the name Lanka. Tennent said that ** the Hindus, in their system of the universe, 
had given prominent importance to Ceylon, their first meridien, * the meridien of Lanka,' being 
supposed to pass over the island ** (I, 6). And Bumouf wrote : “les geographes indiens . . font 
passer leur premier meridien k Langka " (p. 12). Thb, however, created a difficulty, for die 
meridien passes through Ujjein, and if it passed through Ceylon also the ancient Lanka must 
either have been further to the West, or it extended westwards, both of which Bumouf dis¬ 
cusses at learned length. 

But a modem and very reliable authority on Indian Chronology, Dewan Etahadur 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillm, says » very expUciUy that the Lanka of the ancient geographers was 
not Ceylon but an imaginary island. For purposes of calculation they imagined an island to lie 
oa the equator at the same longitude as Ujjein, and named it Lanka. 


•trfci ete.> qoc nooa tro«Toa« Mir aa« carte 

Marnier MakSUutkS no«e recoBn&ltMa **^ 1 **^ *** TraiU* m$r VIndt. oellr d'ua port beauroap plua cooaa, de 

S. KaeaUak*. Pootat&aka ere eleo merked. 

7. /edwo rVoeefepy 7VAt«, SaktkiUrMt, etc., p. W. 
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SINHALESE BALLADS. 


By Arthur a. Perera. 

A n interesting guide to Sinhalese Folklore from Ballad Sources, of 120 pages, ha< hf^n 
published as a supplement to the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV (1916). by Mr. L. D. 
Barnett, based on abstracts of a large mass of Sinhalese Poetry which were originally 
prepared by the late Mr. Hugh Nevill and are now in the British Museum, which also possesses 
copies of nearly all the Poems.'* The notes have been made from the following works : — 


1. 

Ahhimina Povata 

37. 

Bhadra K61i Piliyama 

73. 

Dcvcl Yldinna 

2. 

Ahhtm5n« Yidinna 

38. 

Boloal Upata 

74. 

Devel Blge 

3. 

Ahhimina Dola 

39. 

Candrabharaai 

75. 

Devel Kavi 

4. 

Ankcli Upata 

40. 

Cinci Mlnavika Kivi 

76. 

Devel Blgi Kavi 

S. 

Abhnta Deviance Kavi 

41. 

Dala Kadavara Upata 

77. 

Devel Devi Nltima 

6. 

Alntdcvi K^ti 

42 

Dala Kadavara Dda 

78. 

Devel Devi Yldinna 

7. 

Amnsiri Kadavara Kavi 

43. 

Dala Kadavara Kavi 

79. 

Devol Alanklraya 

8. 

Ambari Poti Upata 

44. 

Dala Kadavara Yaksa^iri Bali 

80. 

Devol Devi Yltrlva 

9. 

Amara Sintiya 

45. 

Dala Kadavara Piripata 

81. 

IHvidoa Santiya 

la 

Asora Bharana Kavi 

46. 

Dala Kadavara Pidavila 

82 

Dividoa Pirittava 

11. 

Asnra Vidiya 

47. 

Dolahadcvi Kavi 

83. 

Davnl Upata 

12 

AaDragiri Baliya 

48. 

Doloa^iri Devliyage Puvata 

84. 

Desi Upata 

13. 

Aaara Randhanc 

49. 

Dolos Rls Santiya 

85. 

Dehi Upata 

14. 

Atamagola Siotiya 

SO. 

Doloamas Skntiya 

86. 

Deva Kakaaya 

15. 

Ayyan&ka Devi Kavi 

51. 

Dala Kumara Asne 

87. 

Divitala Kavi 

14. 

Abina Manfale 

52 

Dala Knmara Puvata 

88. 

Diyakl Siatiya 

17. 

Aadi Kadavara Tovil 

S3. 

Devagiri Bali 

89. 

Deviraja Pbjl Kathlva 

18. 

Abhnta Devi Kavi 

54. 

Dalumnra Yahao Kavi 

90. 

Diviraja Kavi 

19. 

Atavisi Manitana Striaa Pada 

55. 

Dalomnra Pidnm Kavi 

91. 

Daaudiya Kathlva 

20. 

Alntnnvera Gala Bindlma 

56. 

D6vat6 Kavi 

92 

Daodn Mooara Kathi Kavi 

21. 

Atavisi Mangali 

57. 

Dosharane 

93. 

Gang! Bandlra Kavi 

22 

Alutdevianni Kavi 

58. 

Dbalo Ana Vioa Kkpuna 

94. 

Gaaarava 

23. 

Abiaa Sintiya 

59. 

Diva Sahiv6 Kima 

95. 

Gana Ran Mile 

24. 

Amsa Pida Man^ali 

6a 

Diva Sola Siatiya 

96. 

Gana Devihalla 

25. 

Anohas Deviyaa Kavi 

61. 

Dharma Ralna 

97. 

Gana Patt Yldinna 

26. 

Amba Pattini Upata 

62 

DSdimnoda Upata 

98. 

Glmadn Ylgaya 

27. 

Amba Vidntnaaa 

63. 

Dsdimnada Avatiia^ 

99. 

Girl Upata 

28. 

Amba Yi^a 

64. 

Dsdioiuada Varama 

100. 

Giriliyb DolaKa Ptdavila 

29. 

Ambakke Alaokiraya 

65. 

DSdimnoda Parali 

101. 

Gara Yak Piliya 

30. 

Bodnmula Upata 

66. 

Dldimnada Kavi 

102 

Giri Devi Kavi 

31. 

Bodnbala DSpane 

67. 

D6vatl Bandlra Kavi 

103. 

Ciri Devi Asnl 

32 

Bodogaoa Sintiya 

68 

Dahanaka Devi Kavi 

104. 

Giri Devi Upata 

33. 

Badninna Mala Siatiya 

69. 

Dalara)a Upata 

105. 

Gam Upata 

34. 

Bali Sarasoma 

70. 

Dalaraja Piliveta 

106. 

Glmnnn Nlga Kathlva 

35. 

Bali Pilivcla 

71. 

Dalarafa Kavi 

107. 

Gam! Olvatl Kavi 

36. 

Bali Vidiya 

72 

Dalaraja Siatiya 

108. 

Gam Paraveni Divatl Kavi 








r 
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1D9. 

Ginijal Yaki Kavi 

110^ 

Qiaijal Yina Kl^lma 

111. 

Gini Kanda r?i Upati 

113- 

Oiai Kanda Kavi 

113. 

GprcUn Dkpanb 

114, 

Gajab6 Kavi 

115- 

Gajabd. Ppvaia 

116. 

Gajabd Raja Upata 

117. 

GrabavaUlla Sinda 

: • 118l 

Graha Yoga 

119. 

Ganan Taranga 

120. 

Hdra Skntiya 

121. 

Dalamba sintiya 

122. 

Hat Pattini Katha 

123. 

Hat Raja Kavi 

124. 

Kindos Pabakirima 

175. 

Hnniyap Yakp&gi Kavi 

126. 

Hnniyan Yadiana 

177. 

Huniyan D6vatk Kavi 

128. 

Hatadiya Prirambbaya 

129. 

Haladiya Vina Klpima 

130. 

Hatadiya Hola 

131- 

Hatadiya UpaUt 

132. 

Indra Gnmla Gali 

133. 

Indra Giu^u Hatadiya 

. 134, 

Igaha Sdnliya 

135. 

IniMaU 

136. 

I&vara blalaya 

137 

Irp Handa Gamana Kavi 

138. 

Iri Pintun Kavi 

139. 

trugal Bandara Kavi 

110. 

llandkri Dcvi Kavi 

141. 

Jayaairimapg^a 

142. 

Jananandanaya 

143. 

Kabadiya (Ipata 

114. 

Kaksa Dpata 

145. 

Kadavara Upata 

116. 

Kadavara TuvU 

147. 

Kadavaxa Vidiya 

148. 

Kadavara Sirica Pada 

149. 

Kadavara KaVi 

isa 

Kadavara Vi&tari 

151. 

Kadavara Gatn Ptdavila 

152. 

Kovila P^viAa 

153- 

Kapdc Bandkra Kavi 

154, 

Kaln Knnia ra Kavi 

155. 

Kaln IMvata Kavi 

1S6. 

Kiri Arama Kavi 

157. 

Kiri Amma TJpaia 

158- 

Kadatprkva Hkiima 

159. 

KebEJgOEunva Devi Kavi 

160. 

Kakatn Upatn 

16t. 

Kiri Knrabc Kavi 

162, 

Kalagedi Natnm 

163. 

Kalagedl Vamanava 

164. 

Kalagedi Pimbiina 

165. 

KaJagedi Milt 

166. 

Kambib Devi Kavi 

. 167. 

Kanibili Kadavara Upata 


LITERARY REGISTER 

]6fi:. Ka Inwall Aspe 

, KfllodiTiya Kavi 

170. 

171 KalaYak Upata 
172. Katp Yak Yadiliu 

171. Kali Devi tfpata 

174. Xali N&laviUa 

175. KkUYakiiii Kavi 

174. KadiraPnraDeviUpata 
177. Kandaftbia Varteipa 

176. Kazida Knmara SUlllla 
179. K iim*r » Devi Upata 
iSOr Kosambi Up«ta 

161. KaudimA 

182. KA IaHJimi Yak YadmU 

183. Kqtjiliplu Kavi 

IM. KotahaJp Upala £avi 
16&. Kotabala Ma£itl Kavi 
164. Kotabaln Y^iiuaa 
Lankibandbaiiaya 
166. Laiikll»dhi Vaulnva 

189. T -mfca Puvata 

190. Laklial Palimi Kathava 

191. LakaDppatUya 

192. Malvan Kima 
193s MalbaliUpata 

194. AiliidD. @aj.i 

195, Molaafark Kavi 
194 niblap^ Kavi 
197. Metihalijfkgaya 

19S. Maba Sammalfl S4iitiya 

199. Maha Samioata Siivapada 

200. Maha Sa 4 miiata Mala Patnna 

201. HaliaSattiiUA'taYiiijmf^K 

202. Malta Sammala Piliveta 
203- Minirandama 

704. Mabaaon Pidjtvila 

205. Mabasoo Aodaf^ma 

206. Maha Asne 

2Q7. Malalu Kumam Kavi 
20 b. Malkcli Upaia 
2Q9. MaLkeli Y^diapa 
710. Mavpli .Milaya 

211. MpbcL Dpakamsa Vpata 

212. Majyabap Santiya 

213. Malyabui Kavi 

214. Mabadevel Vidjya 

215. Man^m Devi Pavata 

216. Man^ Devi Pa£6 

217. Macgra Ravi 

218. Manik Pkla Ya^aya 

219. MkaiiL PMa Yldhiba 

220. blacik Fala Kavi 

221. M^ilc Pkla aaballa 

222. Mabakala Divafk Kavi 
223- Mahaponi&a l^lcmiip Vina 

Kaplma 

224. Mkrlp^apa tiiAva 

225, Madevi Opata 
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22& Maralu Yak Ka^vi 
2Z7s Matalu EatlLava 

228. Minunam Budara Kavi 

229. Mpfati KathA Kavi 

230. nP4rttn Mkrj Kavi 

231. Malpattiiii Upala 
232 Maba Tapasa 

233. Haba Da&4pbala Sinda 

234. Madapa Yak Dpata 
235- Madana Yak Yadisna 

236. Maba VisaJ Yddiniu 

237. Nava^iaha MaJbabya 

238. N»vaj|raJia Santiya 

239. Navagraba Sivn Santiya 

240. Navagralia Siri^pp^da 

241. Nava^aba Data Plula 
241. Kavagraha Pbala 

243. Niva Nitha Kavi 

244. Nava Nktba Yantra Yigiya 

245. Nava Guna Sanliya 

246. Nikinidola Kavi 

247. Nikisidola Dpata 
218. Nkoial Ktunkm Upala 

249. Nkmal Kpmkni Vistar4 

250. NigaMilaya 

251. Nayikdi Malaya 

252. NayioaLavand Kavi 

253. Nita Devi Dpata 

254. Npiya Upata 

255. Olann Upata 

256. OtpjiQ Vatbanne 
157, Od^JJsaDpata 

258. O^isa Kavi 

259. Oddiu Vidiya 

260. Oddiaa Ykgaya 

261. Oddiaa Ina Kilaya 

262. Odd^ Yadinna 

263. Plratplcumbi Vanumava 
764. Pinidiya Alattiya 

765- FatlinL Kavi 
766. Fbttiai Viidiana 
167, Pattini Pktima 
26$. Pattini Kaliva 
369. Falitni Della 
270. Pattini ViNpaya 
771, Pilusttftdasdva 

272. Pitiya Devi Kavi 

273. Pitiya Sprindn Pnvala 
774. Fitiyi Dala Mara Kavi 

275. Perab^ Malaya 

276. Pbndap] Pkli 

277. Pan dam Dp4±a 
Z7S. F'andama Kima 
279, PiUi Y^diya 
2S0. FiUi Yak Kavi 

281. Piliknl Bhavana Santiya 
782, Pannhalant^ 

2S3. Pasd^vaU Kavj 
284. Pirittpva 
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2SS. Pailcm Pak&i tUtadiy* 

38*. Patfa Kill Aoicni Kivi 
287. Patra Kill Kavi 
288- Panic K»vi 
2S9. Panan Devi Kavi 
290. Pala Vaia Dane 
29], Padtoiya SifldnvA 
292, PaMlUt Kolittw* 

295, Pau^iutta llWcu Upata 
294. Polupata 

29 *. P a ta ci^a .Vlnravima Sinduva 

29*. Kakusu Bali 

297, KalcDBuBali Saugariva 

298* RakusQ Bali 

299. iialikan Bali Kavi 

500. Ralikan Ktunari Bali Kavi 

301. Kalikaa Madana Binavagi: 

Kavi 

302. Ratikajn Vldiya 

303. Raiikan ^Yadiuna 

304. Randono Alaltiya 

305. Kandanii PaiaJj^ 

30*. - Randnnu Mangali 

307. Pandimn Upata 

308. Kandciou Kavi 

309. Riri Yak Kavi 

310. Riri Yak Yidinua 

311. Kalikala Mnri lu Bali 

312. RaohalAiiiba Kavi 

313. Ralscl Varnanava- 

314. Ri>a Kavi 

31$. fUai Pliaia Kavi 

316. Ratifliadatta Yafic 

317 . Raljlftvalligc Sivupada 

318. Ritli Vittiya 

319 . Raval Yale Kavi 

320. Riiidiil Rajoaimha Sdmtiya 

321. Ravalli Hatanc 

322. Rivani Puvala 

323. Sayain iita vl Upata 

324. Simliali Viatare 
32s. Siivisi Yigaya 
32*. Snblia Kavi 

327. Samagam Mai Yahan 

328. Samigain Padun 

329. Subasiri ilangaJt 
3^. SadarisaDa Bali 

33l» Sataravanui Mai Yahad 

332. SoU» MasUnna Siabya 

333. Sqlos Maadtina Va*daniva 

334. Kjit Adiya Kavi 

335. SOvisi Vivaiana SailUya 

J36. SiivUl Maa^ya 


337. Sivul Yigaya 

338. Sain SkUnia 

339. Saiara Dcvtla I>cvi Pavatm 
310, SOoiyau Kalu Yak Kavi 

301. Soln ^vapnaya Kavi 
342. SiUA V t&laraya 

34 3. Siiapn* Jiaiav a 

344 . bury a Koval Moray a 

345 . Siirya Saiitiya 

34*. ^nkadagala Kalu Kumira 

Kavi 

347» 8oiikadagalt Vl4Fiari: 

348. &:hlikuiiiaru Kavi 

349. Sigalpura Avni 

350. bumuiala Mnngttlaya 

361. Sal Yagc 

352. Sal PUbni Yiduina 

353. Kiriya D<vi Kavi 

354 . Kakgedi 54iibya 

355. Sandunkumara fvmvi 
350. Sankitapalfi Yidiuoa 
357* Sanjii Yak UpfVta 
3SS. S«nui Yak Kavi 
359 . Siiaia.i Yak Dipanc 

38C. SelLcvirmtEia Devi Kodavara 

Kavi 

361. SatdiiUL iiantiya 

302. SatdiOA Baliya 

383. Kantkna Palana 

384. Sila Yak Kam Kavi 

385. Sivarasga MMc 
306- Sokari NUitna 
367. Sokari Kalliava 

36A Boni^vati Devi Kathava 
3*9. Solambavati Kalbava 

370. SlmMsaiia Vidiya 

371. Set Kavi 

372 To^aa BUldinia 

333. TovUPili Dpaia 

334. Tovil Vidiya 
375. Tie Pkyc Klnu 

37A ToU Knmira Baliya 
373 . Tota Kumara Sdntiya 

378. Tola Kadavata Upata 

379 . Ximoruvan Piritlnva 

380. Tira Hata Mangal* 

381. Tedalankkraya 

352. Talagat Upata 

353, Xirimk Banna KaVi 
334. Tahana Kavi 

385, Taxupola Riri Yak Kavi 
38*, Upuluvajj Asne 
387. Una iiaiiliya 
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388. Do* Vidiya 

389. Dea VIdiya Sirisa Pi^jya 

390 . Dcnviooi Bandara Kayi 

391. Unidkoaya ' 

392. D&angoda Bi^avunOc KaVi 

393 . Udkkkc Dpaia 
394- Vicabliadia KaVi 
395 . Vuala Santiya 
39*. VisaJ Pura Kantiya 

397. Vj^pn Vldiyc Kavi 

398. Vaikuijllia ALuit^raya 

399. Vimidagala Vihikre SindoVa 

400. Vkataond* Alankkraya 
lOl. ViramoodA Y4gaya 

402, Viiamond* DpaUi 

403, Vtrmmnnda Pciia Kinia 

404. Viramnndii Yadiltn* 

405. Vasi Sivupuda Upal* 

40*. Vijayindn 1‘nvatB 
407. Vijayindti Hatauc 

408* VijjaitDdu Dividos LTpata 

409. Vanui Eantlnr* Kavi 

410. ValiimMb 

411* Vadarn Wa Uevi Kavi 

412. Vldi Skniiy* 

413. V5di Vak Yidiima 

414. V*jdi Pujiva 

415. Va^ Faiiti Bali 
41*. VKkam Dali 
417* Vanni Pnvala 

418. ValaJa Vidiya 

419. Visapu Upala 

420. VahaJa Devi Kavi 

421 . Vldi Bandima 

422. Vb 9 Haranc 

423. Vina Upala 

424. Vina Uoa Upata 
425* Vina Vidiya 
42*. Vina Kapan Kavi 
4ij7. Valalu Vina Klpinia 

428. VadttTu Makali Upalm 

429. Vaduru Ekinbya 

430. ViJi Rujiva 

431. Vadif* Palnne 

432. Vadiga Patnnfi Yage 

433. Vodiga Vin* Kkpima 

434. Vembn Rij* Mangali 

425. Vitb. HaU 
436 Yak Pidavfla 
437 * Yaku EUvIn* 

436. Ydgi Gnm Yadiima 
439. Yig* Alnnkiray* 
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